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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE deferved eflimation in which the Tranf- 
aftions of the various Societies in Great Britain, 
as well as upon the Continent, have hitherto 
been held, is a circuindance fo well known that 
nothing in this place need be faid upon the fub- 
jeH; but the lucubrations of the Afiatic Society 
have riot been fo widely diffufed. Nearly the 
whole of the impreffion of the Afiatic Refearches 
is didributed in the Eaft Indies, therefore very 
few copies reach Europe; and this, among other 
reafons, has given rife to the prefent publication. 
To fuffer fo many valuable Papers, on a vail va¬ 
riety of Literaiy, Scientific, and Antiquarian Sub- 
jefis, to lie buried on the Ihelves of a few perfons 
would have been an unpardonable offence; but to 
refcue from a kind of oblivion, and to prefent to 
their Countrymen in Europe, a regular feries of 
the Papers communicated to the Afiatic Society, 
is the intention of the Undertakers of the prefent 
Work. This Society, it is well known, had the 
late excellent and learned Sir William Jones 
for its Founder, and for its Prefident many years; 
but fince he has favoured the world with an ac¬ 
count of its origin in the firft volume of the work, 
we (hall content ourfelves with referring our 
Readers to that difcourfe, wherein they will find 
an ample difplay of its utility, and a detail of its 
objefls of purfuit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the dillertation on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus, p. 361, of the prefent volume, 
the author cites a pailage Which appears to have 
reference to the creation of the univerfe, and 
which feems, upon the whole, to bear fome re- 
femblanceto the account given by Mofes in the 
Pentateuch. This naturally leads us to confider 
the antiquity of both the Mofaic and Hindu 
Scriptures, and to compare, in fome meafure, 
the accounts given in each work relative to that 
important fa£t. 

The writings of Moses have generally been 
conhdered as more ancient than thole of any 
other perlon; but the Hindu Scriptures, fo far 
as the refearches of feveral learned men have ex¬ 
tended, appear to be of very high antiquity, and 
are even carried by fome beyond the time of the 
Hebrew Lawgiver. Sir W. Jones, in his Preface 
to the “ inflitutes of Hindu Law; or the Ordi¬ 
nances of Menu, according to the Glofs of 
Cullu'ca,” carries the high ell age of the Yajur 
veda 1580 years before the birth of Christ, which 
is nine years previous to the birth of Moses, and 
ninety before Moses departed from Egypt with 
the Ifraelites. This date, of 1580 years before 
Christ, feems the more probable, becauie the 
Hindu lages are faid to have delivered their 
k n o wledge orally. Cullu'ca Bi-iatt a produced, 
what may be faid to be very truly, the fhorteft, 
yet the moil luminous; the leall oilentatious, yet 
the moil learned; the deepeft, yet the moll agree¬ 
able, commentary on the Hindu Scriptures, that 
ever was compofed on any author ancient or mo¬ 
dern. 
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dern, European or Afiatic; and it is this work to 
which the learned generally apply, on account of 
its clearnefs. We fiia.ll not, however, take up 
your time with a dilfertation on the ex a ft age, of 
hither the Hebrew or the Hindu Scriptures ; both 
are ancient: let the learned judge: but feme 
extrafts from the Hindu and Hebrew accounts of 
the creation may ferve to fliew how much they 
agree together: whether the Hindu Brahmens 
borrowed from Moses, or Moses from the 
Hindu Brahmens, is not our prefent inquiry. 


HxtraBs from the Laws of 
Menu. 

Tfi is univerfe&xi fled only 
in the firjl divine idea yet un¬ 
expended, as if involved in 
darknefs, imperceptible,tin- 
definable, undil'coverable 
by rcafon , and undiCover¬ 
ed by revelation , as if it 
were wholly i.mmerfed in 
fleep; (chap. i. 5.) 

Then the [ole felf-exi fl¬ 
ing power, himfelf undif- 
cerned, but making this 
world difcernible, with five 
elements and other princi¬ 
ples of nature, appeared 
with undiin indited glory, 
expanding his idea , or dif- 
peliing the gloom, (ib. 6.) 

He, whom the mind 
alone can perceive, whole 
effence eludes the external 
organs, who has no vifible 


Extractsfrom theWritings 
of Moses. 

Im the beginning God 
created the heaven and 
the earth. (Gen. i. i.J 


parts, 
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parts, who exifts from eter¬ 
nity, even H e, the foul of all 
beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, flione forth in 
perfon. fib. 7.) 

He, having willed to pro¬ 
duce various beings from 
his own divine fubftance, 
firft with a thought created 
the waters, &c. (ib. 8 .) 

The waters are called 
ndra , becaufe they were the 
produflion of Nara, or 
the fpirit of God ; and, fince 
they were his firft ayana^ or 
place of motion , he thence is 
nam ed N a'r a' v a n a, or mo tt- 
ing on the waters (ib. io.) 

From THAT WHICH IS, 
the firft caufe, not the ob¬ 
ject of fenfe, exifting every 
where in fubftance , not exift¬ 
ing io our perception , with¬ 
out beginning or end, was 
produced the divine male, 
(ib. 11.) 


Moses. 


And the earth was 
without form, and void; 
and darknefs was upon 
the face of the deep: and 
the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the 
waters, (ib. 2.) 


And God fait], Let us 
make man in our image, 
(ib. 26.) 


—He framed the heaven And God faid, Let 

above and the earth beneath: there be a firmament in 
in the midft he placed the the midft of the waters; 
fubtile ether, the eight re- —and God called the 
gions, and the permanent re- firmament Heaven, (ib. 
ceptacleofwaters, (ib. 13.) 6, 8.) 


—He 
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M-enu. 

—He framed ail crea¬ 
tures. (lb. 16.) 


—He too firft afligned 
to all creatures diftinct 
names, diftinQ a&s, and 
diftintt occupations, (ib. 
21 .) 


—He gave being to time 
and the divifions of time, 
to the ftars alfo, and the 
planets, to rivers, oceans, 
and mountains, to level 
plains, and uneven vallies, 
(ib. z\.) 


Vll 

Moses. 

And God laid, Let' the 
waters bring forth abun¬ 
dantly the moving crea¬ 
ture that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open fir¬ 
mament of heaven. And 
God created great whales, 
and every living creature 
that move th,whie'h thewa- 
ters brought forth abun¬ 
dantly after their kind, 
and every winged fowl 
after his kind. And God 
faid. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beaft 
of the earth after his 
kind. (ib. 20, 21, 24.) 

God brought every 
beaft of the field unto A- 
dam to fee what he would 
call them. And God put 
the man into the garden 
of Eden to drefs it and to 
keep it. Abel wasakeeper 
of fheep, but Cain was a 
tiller of the ground, (ib. 
ii. 19, 15, iv. 2.) 

God faid, let there be 
lights in the firmament of 
Heaven, to divide the day 
from the night; and let 
them be for figns, and 
for days, and for years.— 
And God made two great. 

To 
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parts, who exifts from eter¬ 
nity, e von He, the foul of all 
beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, fhone forth in 
perfon. (ib. 7.) 

He, having willed to pro¬ 
duce various beings from 
his own divine fubftance, 
firft with a thought created 
the waters, &c. (ib. 8.) 

The waters are called 
ndra , becaufe they were the 
production of Nara, or 
the [pint of God‘ } and, iince 
they were his firft. ay ana, or 
place of motion, he thence is 
named Na'ra yana, or mat¬ 
ing on the waters (ib. 10 .) 

From THAT which is, 
the firft caufe, not the ob¬ 
ject of fen fie, exifting every 
where in fubjian.ee , not exift¬ 
ing to our perception , with¬ 
out beginning or end, was 
produced the divine male, 
(ib. 11.) 

—He framed the heaven 
above and the earth beneath : 
in the mid ft he placed the 
fubtile ether, the eight re¬ 
gions, and the permanent re- 
ceptacle of waters, (ib. 13.) 


Moses. 


And the earth was 
without form, and void; 
and darknefs was upon 
the face of the deep: and 
the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the 
waters. (ib. 2.) 


And God faid, Let us 
make man in our image, 
(ib. 26.) 


And God faid. Let 
there be a firmament in 
the midft of the waters; 
—and God called the 
firmament Heaven, (ib. 
6 , 8 .) 


—I-Ie 
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M-enu. Moses. 


—He framed all crea¬ 
tures, (ib. 16.) 


—He too fir/l affigned 
to all creatures diftind 
names, diftinft a£ts, and 
diftind occupations, (ib. 
si.) 


—He gave being to time 
and the divifions of time, 
to the ftars alfo, and the 
planets, to rivers, oceans, 
and mountains, to level 
plains, and uneven vallies, 
(ib. 24.) 


And Godfaid, Let tbc 
waters bring forth abun¬ 
dantly the moving crea¬ 
ture that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open fir¬ 
mament of heaven. And 
God created great whales, 
and every living creature 
that moveth,'which thewa- 
ters brought forth abun¬ 
dantly after their kind, 
and every winged fowl 
after his kind. And God 
faid, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and bealt 
of the earth after his 
kind. (ib. 20, 21, 24.) 

God brought every 
beaft of the field unto A- 
dam to fee what he would 
call them. AndGodput 
the man into the garden 
of Eden to drefs it and to 
keep it. Abel was a keeper 
of fheep, but Cain w r as a 
tiller of the ground, (ib* 

«■ 19* iV ‘ 2 -) 

God faid, let there be 
lights in the firmament of 
Heaven, to divide the day 
from the night; and let 
them be for figns, and 
for days, and for years.— 
And God made two great 

To 
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To devotion, fpeech. 
Sec. for he willed the exig¬ 
ence of all created things, 
(ib. 25.) 


For the fake of diftin- 
guifiling aEHons, He made 
a total difference between 
right and wrong, (ib. 26.) 


—Having divided his own 
fubftance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half fe¬ 
male. (ib. 32.} 

He, whofe powers are in- 

tom prehenfible, having cre¬ 
ated ...... this univerfc, 

was again abforbed in the 
Spirit, changing the time 
of energy for the time of re- 
■pofe. (ib. 56.) 


Moses. 

lights; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the 
leffer light to rule the 
night. (Gen. i, 14, 16. 
fee alfo chap. ii. 10, 11, 
13, 14. Sc aliis locis.) 

If thou doeft well,fhalt 
thou not be accepted? 
and if thou doeft not well, 
fin lieth at the door. (ib. 
iv. 7. fee alfo chap. ii. 
16, 17O 

God created man in his 
own image; in the image 
of God created he him; 
male and female created 
he them. (ib. i. 27.) 

Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finithed, 
and all the hoft of them. 
And 011 the feventh day 
God ended his work;— 
and refted on the feventh 
day from all his work, 
(ib. ii. 1, 2.) 


Thus the accounts of Moses and the Hindu 
Scriptures concerning the creation may be eafily 
reconciled to each other. But it is not our inten¬ 
tion to fupport the Hindu writings in preference - 
to the Hebrew Pentateuch; all we defire is, that 
truth may be inveftigated, and that error may be 
exploded. There are many perfons, no doubt, in 
the Eaft better acquainted Vith the antiquity of 

the 
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the Sanfcrit hooks than we are, and by our inter- 
courfe with the Brahmens and learned Pundits, 
much may be done towards a right difcovery of 
this important matter. The Hindus have, for many 
ages, looked upon their Scriptures as a revelation 
" from the Supreme Being of his mind and will con¬ 
cerning the works of his creation, i hey bring 
forward the Deity declaring his own mind, and 
think they have an indubitable right to follow the 
precepts which his word, according to their an¬ 
cient lawgivers, contains. Moses, too, in his 
Pentateuch, tells us, that the Almighty ordered 
him to promulgate his law among the people, 
and to {hew them the path in which they fhould 
walk. The Jews, and after them the Chriftians, 
have generally received Moses’s account as valid, 
and have confequently followed its dictates with 
a religious zeal. Enthufiafm among every def- 
cription of people muft certainly be defpifed, 
but zeal in contending for the truth is highly 
commendable in whomfoever it {hall be found. 
Had the Hindu writings, divefted of the fabulous 
palfages, been difleminated in the We Hern world 
with as much energy as the works of Moses have 
been fpread abroad, perhaps they would likewife 
have found many admirers and advocates. 

Sir,W. Jones, fpeakingof the Laws of Menu, 
fays, they contain abundance of curious matter 
extremely interefting both to fpeculative lawyers 
and antiquaries, with many beauties which need 
not be pointed out, and with many blemifhes 
which cannot be jufbfied or palliated. It is a lyf- 
tem of defpotifm and prieftcraft; both indeed li¬ 
mited by law, but artfully confpiring to give mu- 
voi. v. b tU£ d 
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tual fupport, though with mutual checks: it is 
fiilcd with itrange conceits in metap'hyfics and na¬ 
tural phiiafbphy, with idle fupesrftition, and with 
a feheme of theology molt obfcurely figurative, 
and confequently liable to dangerous miiconeep- 
tion ; it abounds with minute and childifh forma¬ 
lities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ridi¬ 
culous; the punifhments are partial and fanciful; 
ibr fotne crimes, dreadfully cruel, for others repre- 
henfibly flight; and the very morals, though rigid 
enough on the whole, are in one or two instances 
(as in the cafe of light oaths and of pious perjury) 
unaccountably relaxed: neverthelels, a lpirit of 
fublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, 
and of amiable tendernefs to all fentient creatures, 
pervades the whole work; the ftyle of it has a 
certain auflere niajefty, that founds like the lan¬ 
guage of leg illation, and extorts a ref peftful awe; 
the Sentiments of independence on all beings but 
God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, 
are truly noble; and the many panegyrics on the 
Gdyatn , the mother , as it is called, of the Veda, 
prove the author to have adored (not the vifible 
material f un, but) that divine and incomparably 
greater light, to ufe the words of the moft vene¬ 
rable text in the Indian Scripture, which illumines 
all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which 
all mujt return , and which can alone irradiate 
(not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) 
our intellects* 

The writings of Moses too, are not totally ex¬ 
empt from paTfages which, to the mere.reafon of 
humanity, carry' with them the appearance of fic¬ 
tion or or cruelty. Thus the formation of woman 
i>v throwing Adam into a deep fleep, and taking 
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a rib from his fide, has long been matter of ridicule 
for the fons of infidelity; as have many other parts 
of the Pentateuch. But whatever opinion may¬ 
be entertained of Men u and his laws, it mull be 
remembered that they are revered as the word of 
God, by many millions of Hindus who compofe 
feveral great nations, who are of vaft importance 
to the political and commercial interefls of Eu¬ 
rope, whofe well dire tied induftry would add 
largely to the wealth of Great Britain, and who 
alk no greater corapenfation than prote&ion for 
their pevfons and property, juftice in their tem¬ 
poral concerns, indulgence to their old religion, 
and the benefit of thole laws, which they hold la- 
cred, and which alone they can underhand. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS 

Gtf THE 

COAST OF MALABAR. 

WITH 

SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS OF 
ITS INHABITANTS. 

By Jonathan Duncan, Efquire. 

SEC¬ 

TION* 

I. TN the book called Kerul Oodpidte, or, (£ The 
X emerging of the Country of XVrw/,” (of which, 
during my ftay at Calicut, in the year 1793, I made 
the bell tranflation into Engii/h in my power, through 
the medium of a ver/ion firft rendered into Perfian, 
under my own infpeflion, from the Malabaric copy 
procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin's 
family,) the origin of that coaft. is aferibed to the 
piety or penitence of Purefeu Rama , or Purefram , (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu,) who, flung with re¬ 
in orfe for the blood he had fo profufely fhed in over¬ 
coming the Rajahs of the Khetry tribe, applied to 
Varuna, the God of the Ocean, to fupply him with 
a trafl of ground to bellow on the Brahmens', and Va- 
runa having accordingly withdrawn his waters from 
the Gowkern (a hill in the vicinity of Mangalore) to 
Cape Comorin, this flrip of territory has, from its 
fituation, as lying along the foot of the Sukhien (by the 
Europeans called the Ghaut ) range of mountains, ac¬ 
quired the name of Mulyalum , (i. e. Skirting- at the Bot¬ 
tom of the Hills,) a term that may have been Ihortened 
into Makyam^ or Maleam; whence are alfo probably 

A its 
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its common names of Mulievar and Malabar ; all 
which Purefram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu 
inhabitants, to have parcelled out among different 
tribes of Brahmens , and to have directed that the en¬ 
tire produce of the foil fhould be appropriated to their 
maintenance, and towards the edification of temples, 
and for the fupport of divine worship; whence it ftill 
continues to be diilinguilhe'd in their writings by the 
term of Kermbhoomy , or, “ The Land of Good Works 
« for the Expiation of Sin.” 

II. The country thus obtained from the fea*, is 
reprefented to have remained long in a marfliy and 
fcarcely habitable ftate; infomuch, that the firft oc¬ 
cupants, whom Purefram is faid to have brought into 
it from the eaftern, and even the northern, part of 
India, again abandoned it; being more efpecially 
feared by the multitude of ferpents with which the mud 
and flime of this newly immerged tra£t is related to 
have then abounded; and to which numerous acci¬ 
dents are aferibed, until Purefram taught the inhabi¬ 
tants to propitiate thefe animals, by introducing the 
worfhip of them and of their images, which became 
from that period objefts of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to 
the Kerul Oodpuifee , afterwards divided into the four 
following Tookrees, or divifions: 

lft. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to the Pe- 
rumbura River, was called the Tooroo, or Burn, Rauje. 

2d. From 

* In a mnnufeript account of Malabar that I have teen, and which 
is aferibed to a Bifhop of Virapoli, (the feat of a famous Roman 
Catholic fem Inary near Cochin,,) he obferves. tint, by the accounts 
of the learned natives of that coaft, it is little more than 2300 
years fmee the tea came up to the foot of the Sukhiev, or Ghaut 
mountains; and that it once did fo he thinks extremely probable 
from the nature of the foil, and the quantity of fand, oyiter-lliells, 
and other fragments, met with in making deep excavations. 
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2cl. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was 
called the Mojhek Rauje. 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits 
of Kunetui, was called the Kerul or Keril Rauje ; and. 
as the principal feat of the ancient government was 
fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name 
prevailed over, and was in covjrfe of time underftood 
in a general fenfe to comprehend the three others. 

4th. From ICunity to Kunea Kooraary, or Cape 
Comorin, was called the Hoop Rauje; and thefe four 
grand divifipns were parcelled out into a greater num¬ 
ber of Naadhs , (pronounced Naars, and meaning 
diftricts or countries,) and of Khwnds, or lubdivifions 3 
under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, 
that the Brahmens are ftatedlo have originally affigned 
for the fupport of government, amountedto only one 
fixth (hare: but in the lame book of Kerul OodpuMee 
they are afterwards kid to have divided the country 
into three equal proportions; one of which was con- 
fecnjtccl to fuppiy the expence attending religious 
worfflip, another for the fupport of government, and 
the third for their own maintenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book 
above quoted, the Brahmens appear to have fir ft fet 
up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi¬ 
can or ariftocratical government, under two or thre? 
principal chiefs, elected to adminifter the government, 
which was thus carried on (attended, however, with 
feveral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies 
arifing among them Tel ves, the great body of the Brah¬ 
men landholders had recourse to foreign afliftance, 
which terminated, either by conqueft or convention, 
in their receiving to rule over them a Pernial, or chief 
governor, from the Prince of the neighbouring coun- 
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try of Chaldejh , (a part of the Southern Carnatic;) 
and this fucee 0 ion of Viceroys was regularly changed 
and relieved every twelve years; till at length one of 
thofe officers, named Sheo Ram , or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Permaloo, and by others 
called Ckeruma Pcrumal, appears to have rendered him- 
felf fo popular during his government, that, (as feems 
the moil probable dedu&ion from the obfcure accounts 
of this tranfaftion in the copy obtained of the Kerul 
OodpvMee, compared with other authorities,) at the 
expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the en¬ 
couragement of thofe over whom his delegated fway 
had extended, to confirm his own authority, and to 
fet at defiance that of his late fovereign, the Prince or 
King of Chaldejh, who is known in their books by the 
name of Rajah Kijhen Rao ; and who having fent an 
army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho¬ 
rity, is ftated to have been fuccefsfully withftood by 
Shermanoo and the Malabarians; an event which is 
luppofed to have happened about 1000 years anterior 
to the prefent period; and is otherwife worthy of no¬ 
tice, as being the epoch from which all the Rajahs and 
chief Nayrs, and the other titled and principal lords 
and landholders of Malabar, date their ancestors’ ac- 
quifition of fovereignty and rule in that country; all 
which the greater part of their prefent reprefentatives 
do uniformly affert to have been derived from the 
grants thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo , who, be¬ 
coming, after the defeat of Kijh.cn Rao's army, either 
tired of his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar 
belief) become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and 
being thence defirous to vifit Arabia, is reported to 
have made, before his departure, a general divifion of 
Malabar among bis dependents, the ancestors of its 
prefent chieftains. 

^ The book entitled Kerul Oodputtec (which, 
however locally refpefted, is, at leaft in the copy I 
procured of it, not a little confufed and incoherent) 

mentions 
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mentions that, after this defeat of KiJItm'Rads army, 
Shunker , a fuppofed fon of Mahadeo , (the principal 
of the Hindu Gods 5 J regulated the cafts in Malabar, 
and reftri&ed the various fubdivihons of the four 
general tribes to their particular duties, down to the 
lowed.orders of the fourth, confiding of the artificers, 
tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, 
whom he declared it unlawful for the other calls to 
approach, infomucb, that the bare meeting with them 
on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of 
the fuperior call is required to bathe,* 

A 3 VII- It 

* Of the foveral cafts in Malabar, and their diftinftions, I received 
the following fommary account from the Rajah of Cartinad, i, Nam * 
boory Brahmens „ 2, Nayrs , each of various denominations* 3. Teer* 

4, Malere* 5* Polere , called (he fays) Dtrs in Hmdoftan, The Teers 
are cultivators of the ground, but freemen. The Maleres are nuificians 
and conjurors, and alfo freemen* The Pokres^ or Foliars 9 are bondf- 
men, attached to the foil in the lower part of Malabar, in like manner as 
are the Punier5 above the Ghauts, The proper name of the Ghaut hills 
is, the Rajah adds, Sukhiai Purkt , or Kills of Sukfrien ? with the guttural 
Kh pronounced as Ch* 

N*B, Pouiiats and PmBckis , mentioned by Raynal, are only the 
one the male, arid the other the female, of Polere aforefaid. The fyftem 
of obfervaiions in regard to di ft a nee to be obferved by the feveral calls in 
Mai aba r, are (according to the Rajah of Cartinad* s explanation) asunder 
fpecihedi 

1* A Nayt may approach, hut muft not touch, a Navtboory Brahmen* 

A Teer is to remain thirty-fix fteps off from one, 

A Makre three or four fteps'further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fteps, 

£. A Teer is to remain twelve fteps diftant from a Ndyr , 

A Malert three or four fteps further. 

A P alert ninety-fix fteps. 

3* A Malert may approach, hut is not to touch, the Teer , 

4. A Polere is not to come near even to a Malere t or any other caff 
but a Mapifla , the name given to the Mahommedans who are natives of 
Malabar. If a Polere wifties to fpeak to a Brahmen , or Nayr , or Teer^ 
or Mokrt) he muft ftand at the above preferibed diftanccj and cry aloud to 
them* 

If a Polere touch a Brahmen 7 the latter muff make expiation by im¬ 
mediately bathing, and reading much of the divine books, and changing his 
Brdhmenical thread. If a Polert touch a Nayr > he is only to bathe; and 
fo of the other calls, 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Mala- 
bars, that Shermanoo Permaloo was, juft at the com* 
pletion of the diftribution of the Malabar country, ap¬ 
plied to for fome provifions by an Erary , or perl'on of 
the cow-herd caft j who, with his brother, had, dur¬ 
ing the preceding warfare, come from their native 
town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, near 
ErrodeJ to his a fit (lance, and had proved the principal 
caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah Kijhen Rao's army; 
upon which Shermanoo , having little or nothing eife 
left, made a grant to him of the very narrow limits of 
his own place of abode at Calicut; and having further 
bellowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, and 
other infignia of dignity, and prefented him with water 
and flowers, (which appears to have been uniformly 
the ancient fyiiabol of donation and transfer of pro¬ 
perty in this pan of, India,) he authorifed and in- 
itructed him to extend his own dominions by arms, 
over as much of the country as he fhould find defir- 
able; a difcretion which this adventurer (who is the 
anceflor of the prefent Samoory or Zamorin) im¬ 
mediately began to a£t upon, and to endeavour to 
carry its o'bjeft into execution, by the forcible acqui- 
fition of the diftrifls adjoining to the prefent city of 
Calicut; and ever fince his family appear to have, 
in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is 
the boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentalives,) been 
either meditating new conquefts, or endeavouring to 
maintain the acquifitions they have thus atchieved by 
Skeo Raws, or Shermanoo Permaloo's fword; which they 
affert to have {till preferved as a precious relick, and 
to have converted into an ohjett of domeftic adora¬ 
tion, as the inftrument of all the greatneft of their 
houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of 
Malabar, the Nejiorians had fettled and planted Chrif- 
tianity bn this coaft; and with thofe of the Roman 
Catholic communion, that arrived feveral centuries 

after. 
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after, in confequence of Vafco de Gama’s difcovevy, 
they continue,,to conftitute to this day a confiderable 
body of the lower orders of the p re lent fociety in Tra- 
vancore and Cochin; in which laft didrift there live 
alfo the mod confiderable, or rather, perhaps, the 
only, colony of Jews in India. 

IX. Of the events that took place from the partition 
«]] the above mentioned difeovery of Malabar by the 
Portuguefe in 1496, I am not poffeffed of adequate 

' materials to afford any full or diffidently fatisfa&ory 
detail; but the principal may, as far as relates to its 
interior adminiftration, be probably comprized in 
the wars carried on during this long period by the 
Samoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement * 
and in the confequent druggies kept up by the others, 
and efpecially the middle and fouthern principalities, 
to maintain their independence: tor as to attacks from 
without, I have not been able to trace that they expe¬ 
rienced any material ones during this long interval; or 
that the Prince of Chalt)e/h was ever able to re-edablifli 
his dominion over this fouthern .part of the coaft, 
within the limits .afligned by the natives to Malabar 
P roper, or the trati by them denominated Mitlyalum^ 
or Maleyam . 

X. During this period alfo the Mahommedan religion 
made great progrefs in Malabar, as well from the zeal 
of its more early profelytes in converting the natives, 
as in purchafing or procuring the children of the 
poorer claffes, and bringing them up in that faith; 
and thefe Arabian traders, bringing annually fums of 
money to the Malabar coaft, for the pepper and other 
fpices that they carried from it for the lupply of all 
the red of the world, received every encouragement, 
and the fni-left prote&ion for their property and reli¬ 
gion, from the fuccefiive Samoories, or Zamanns , 
whence they naturally grew into the habit of rendering 
that part of the coait the centre of their traffic and 

A'4 refidencej 
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refidence; and fo rivetted had, through thefe long ha¬ 
bits of intercourfe, become the connexion between 
them and the Samoorf s government, that the latter 
continued, after the arrival of the Portugmje , moil 
pertinacioufly to adhere to, and fupport, them againft 
thefe new rivals in the gainful commerce which they 
had hitherto driven; a predilection that as naturally 
lead the Rajahs of Cochin , and of other petty ftates, 
that flood always in fear of the ambition and fuperior 
power of the Samoories, to afford to the Portugnefe a 
kind reception in their ports; from which collifions of 
interefts a very cruel warfare, by fea and land, was for 
many years carried on between the Samoories , or Za- 
morins , and their fubje&s, Hindus and Mahommedans, 
aided occafionally by the Egyptians and Turks, on the 
one part, and the Portuguefe , with the Cochin and other 
Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fuc- 
ceffes and reverfesin which, the only Ajiatick relation 
I have met with, is contained in a work, with which, 
during my flay in Malabar, I was ohligingly favoured 
by my then colleague. Major (now Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel) Dow, who had traced and obtained it in the courfe 
of the extenfive intercourfe that, on terms the molt 
amicable, and in views the mod falutary and benign, 
be had long cultivated with the Mahommedan part of 
the Malabar community. This book, written in the 
Arabic language, is faid to have been compofed by 
Zeirreddien Mukfidom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fub- 
jeft of the Turkifh empire; who is thought to have 
been one of thofe difpatc.hed to afltft the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamorin , againft the Portu- 
guefe; and to have, during his ftay in India, compofed 
this hiftorical account (which 1 have tranflated into 
Englijh) of the warfare in which he bore a part, pre¬ 
ceded by (what by many will be confidered as the moft 
interefting part of his work) a defeription of the man¬ 
ners and cuftoms of the natives of Malabar at the 
period of his vifit to it more than two centuries ago; 
relative to both which articles, I fhall here infert fome 

of 
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of the information acquired by this Mahommedan 
author, whofe relation terminates with the year 987 
of the Hejira, anfwering to the year of our Lord 
1579-8°. 

XI, This author begins with nearly the fameaccount 
of the converfion of Shermanoo Permaloo (whofe real 
or proper name, or rather the epithet bellowed on his 
ftation, this Mulfulman mentions to have been Shuker - 
wutty, or Chuckerwutty) as has been already noticed 
from the Kerul Oodputtee, with this addition, that it was 
effected by a company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, 
touching at Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat 
of government in Malabar,) on their voyage to vifit 
the Footjlep of Adam ,* on that mountain in Ceylon 
which mariners diftinguilh by the name of Adam's 
Peak-, and thefe pilgrims imparting, on that occafion, 
to the Permal, or Permaloo , the then recent miracle 
of Mohammed’s having divided the Moon, the Viceroy 
was fo affe&ed by this inftance of fupernatural power, 
and fo captivated by the fertdd reprefentation of thefe 
enthuliafts, that he determined to abandon all for the 
fake of proceeding with them into Arabia, to have a"n 
opportunity of converting with the Prophet, who was 
{tilf alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, 

Chuckerwutty 

* This Footftep of Adam is, under the name of Sreepud, or the 
“ Holy Foot,” equally reverenced and referred to by the Hindus, 
as appears by the relation 1 of a journey made to vifit it by a Fnkecr 
of this laft mentioned perfuafion, called Praun Poory, now living 
at Ji enures, who has alfo travelled as far north as to' Mofcozc; and 
has from memory (fince he is driabled from writing, by being of 
the tribe of Oordhbo.hu, * or whofe arms and hands remain conftantly 
in a fixed pofition above their heads) afiorded me an opportunity of 
caufing to be committed to writing, an interefting account of his 
various travels throughout India, as well as into other parts of AJia: 
and on the fubjetl of thefe Hindu Fokeers’ propenfiry to travelling, 
I may here add, that I few a few months ago at Benares, one of 
them who had travelled as far as Pekin, which he deferibed under 
the name of Ptchin ; and had paffes from the Chinefe government 
in his pofleffion. He mentioned the name of a temple of Hindu 
adoration as being fituated in Pekin, 
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Chuchrwutty (whom Mahoinvted had dignified with 
the title of Sultaun Tauje ul Hc.rid, is mentioned in 
Xeirreddien’s book to have died on his return, on 
the firft day of the firft year of the Hejira, anlwering 
to the 16th of July, of the year of our Lord 622 ; af¬ 
ter, however, addrefling recommendatory letters to 
the chiefs in Malabar in favour of fundry of his Muf- 
fiilman brethren, who were thereby enabled to con- 
ftruft the firft mofquc or temple of their new faith in 
that country as early as the 21ft year of the Hejira, or 
A. D. 642. 

XII. But although Zeirreddien (the author I am 
now quoting) deemed it fit to allow a place in his work 
to the traditions that he found thus locally to obtain, 
he fairly avows bis Own di(belief in them ; more efpe- 
cially as to what relates to the fuppofed converfion of 
Skermanoo Permaloo ,* and his journey to vjfit the 
Prophet in Arabia > fubjoining alfo his own opinion, 
that the Muflulman religion did not acquire any foot¬ 
ing, either permanent or extenfive, in Malabar , till 
vtowards the latter end of the iecond century of the 

Mahommedan sera. 

XIII. Zeirreddien next enters into fame deferip- 
tian of the exifting manners of the Malabarians as he 
found them; after premifing that the Malabar country 
was then divided into a number of more or lefs exten¬ 
five independencies; in which there were chieftains, 
commanding from one to two and three hundred, and up 
to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufandj and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a 
lack of men, and upwards; and deferibing that in fame 

of 

* From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts deli- 
ueicd by the Hindus thernfelves, as to the departure of their chief 
: governor, it may not perhaps be deemed, too uncharitable, to fufpaQ 
that Shetmaloo difappeared like Romulus in a {torm, as being, per¬ 
haps, found inconvenient to the new fituatiora of independence that 
the Malabar Princes admit to halve* on this either affumed, 

or been promoted to. 
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of thefe countries there were at the fame time two 
Hakims, or rulers; in others three, and in Come even 
more j having diftinft bodies of men attached to them 
refpe&ively; whence hatred and warfare were, he ob- 
ferves, fometiines generated between them, which 
never, however, terminated in any entire reparation 
between the parties; and adding, that at that time the 
three greateft powers we.re the Colajlridn Rajah to the 
north, the Samoory or Zamorin in the centre; and far¬ 
ther fouth a Prince who ruled from the town of Kolum, 
or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, comprehending the 
ftates now held by the Rajah of Travancofe. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration 
of what he confidered as the chief peculiarities in the 
manners of the Malabarians, from which I thall literally 
tranfcribe, into the body of this narrative, the follow¬ 
ing particulars from the tranflation of Zeirreddien’s 
original work; fubjoining in notes fuch particulars as 
my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to 
corroborate, define, or illuftrate, in refpett to fome of 
the circumHances he has related. 

i/i. w If their ruler be {lain in war, his army be- 
<e come quite defperate, and will fo violently attack 
« and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler’s enemy, and 
« upon the troops of the latter, and fo obftinatety 
« perfevere in forcing their way into his country, arid 
“ to ruin it, that either they will completely in this 
« way efFe6t their revenge, or continue their efforts till 
£< none of them furvive; and therefore the killing of a 
“ ruler is greatly dreaded, and never commanded; and 
“ this is a very ancient cuftom of theirs, which iriino- 
« dern times has, however, fallen with the majority 
** into difu etude. 

2d. “ The rulers of Malabar are'of two claffes Or 
“ parties, one of which acts in fupport of th e SdmooYy 

■ « Rajah, 
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“ Rajah, whilft the other party afts in concert with 
“ the Hakim of Cochin; which is the general fyftem, 
te and only deviated from occafionally from particular 
*f. caufes; but as foon as thefe ceafe to operate, the 
‘ c party naturally returns again to the ancient ufage, 
tc Thefe leaders are never guilty of backwardnefs or 
t( failure in war, but will fix a day to fight on, and 
“ punflually adhere thereto; nor will they c&mmit 
41 treachery in the conduct of it, 

3d. “ On the death of any principal or fuperior 
u perfon among them, fuch as father, mother, and 
tl elder brother, in the call of Brahmens, (whilft among 
“ carpenters, and the lower calls, the fup'eriors and 
** principal perfons are the mother and mother’s 
“ brother, or one’s own elder brother, as among the 
l£ Nayrs,) when any one dies of the defeription of a 
“ fuperior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative 

is to remain apart for a twelvemonth; during which 
“ time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or to eat 
“ the flelh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or 
“ cut the hair of his head, or his nails. Nor can any 
“ deviation be admitted from this practice, which is 
t£ reckoned for the good of the defun 61 , 

4th. “ It is certain that among the body of Nayrs , 
u and their relatives, the right of fucceffion and in- 
“ heritance veils in the brother of the mother, or goes 
“ otherwife to the filler’s fon, or to fome of the ma- 
u ternal relations; for the fon is not to obtain the 
“ property, country, orfuccelfion of the father; which 
“ cultom hath for a long time prevailed; and I (the 
“ author) fay, that among the Mojlems of Cannanore 
u they do not bequeath or give their heritage to their 
“ fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in 
“ that vicinity, notwithftanding that thefe faid per- 
“ fons, who do thus exclude their foils, be well read 
“ in the Koran } and have imbibed its precepts, and 
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u are men of ftudy and piety.* However, among 
“ the Brdhmens, goJcifmiths, carpenters, and iron- 
« fmiths, and J«rs, or lower orders of hulbandmen, 
“ and tifliermen, &c. the fon does fucceed to the rights 
“ and property of the father; and marriage is prac- 
“ tifed among thefe caffs. 

5th. “ But the Nayrs pra&ife not marriage, except 
« as far as may be implied from their tying a thread 
« round the neck of the woman at the firft occafion; 
“ wherefore the a£ts and pra&ical maxims of this fe£t 
“ are fuited to their condition, and they look upon 
u the exiftence or non-exiHence of the matrimonial 
** contract as equally indifferent. 

6th. “ Among the Brahmens , where there are more 
“ brothers than one, only their elder, or the oldeft. 
<c of all of them, will marry, provided he have had, 
“ or be likely to have, male iffue: but thefe brothers 
t£ who thus maintain celibacy, do neverthelefs coha- 
“ bit with Nayr women, without marriage, in the way 
“ of the Nayrs and if, through fuch intercourfe, a 
« fon fliould be born, they will not make fuch child 
« their heir. But when it becomes known that the 
“ cider married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will 
« nor have a fon, then another of the brothers enter 

into the ftate of matrimony. 

7th. “ Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom of one 
« Nayr woman to have attached to her two males, 
« or "four, or perhaps more; t and among thele a 

(t di/tribution 

* I have, however, reafon to believe, that this role and cuflotn is now 
wearing out among the MafiUas, or Malabar Mahoiumedans; con¬ 
tinuing, however, to be ftill more particularly obferved at Cannanore 
and Telficherry : but, even in this iaft mentioned place, I was informed 
by Kar i at Mo os a, a principal merchant of this fed, that it is waded 
by fathers dividing among their fons much of their property during their 
life-time. 

+ This defeription ought, I believe, to be underflood of the Nayrs 
inhabiting the more fonihem parts of Malabar, from the Toorecherie, or 
Cotta river, to Cape Comorin; for to the northward of the faid river the 
Nayr women arc laid to be prohibited from having more than one male 

connection 
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u diltri button of time is made fo as to afford to each 
« one nighty in like manner as a fimilar diftribution 
of time is made among the true believers of Malabar 
“ for cohabiting with their wives; and it but rarely 
u happens that enmity and jealoufy break out among 
them on this account, 

8 th. t£ The lower calls, fnch as carpenters, iron- 
w fmiths, and others, have fallen into the inutation 
of their fuperiors, the Nayrs , with this difference, 
however, that the joint concern in a female is, 
** among thefe laft, limited to the brethren and male 
<£ relations by blood, # to the end that no alienation 
u may take place in the courle of the fuccelfion and 
the right of inheritance, 

cjth. tc Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept 
u uncovered, except a little about the middle. They 
make no difference in male or female attire: and 

among 

connection at a time; for failure in which (he is liable to chaftifemetu; 
without, however, incurring die lofs of call, unlefs the paramour be of a 
lower tribe than her own, 

* Alone in lewdnefs, riotous arid free, 

4C No fpoufal rights withhold, and no decree 5 
i£ In unendear’d embraces free they blend, 
u Yet but the hufband’s kindred may afeend 
t£ The nuptial couch, Alas \ too bieft, they know 
“ Nor jcaloufy ? s fufpcnfe, nor burning woe ; 

The bitter drops which oft from dear affeBlon How*” 

Mickle’s Camoens, Book vii. 

This cuflom prevails among the five low calls of Teer ; of Agaree^ or 
carpenters', Muzaik y or brafs-founders; Tattam^ or gold fmiths^ and 
Kolk?1 Pcrimcolkn , or blackfmiths; who live promifcuoully with one or 
more women: and fometimes two, three, four, or more brothers cohabit 
with one woman* The child, or children, who are the offspring of this 
connection, inherit the property of the whole fraternity; and whenever 
tlie female of the houfe is engaged with either of the brethren, his knife is 
fatd to be hung up at the door of the apartment as a fignal of its being 
occupied* It is, however, but julHce to add, that this cuflom is faid to 
be local, and praftifed only in a few of the fouthern diftri&s } and even 
among thefe five calls there is no prohibition againft any man’s keeping 
for himfelfj cither one or as many women as he can maintain* 
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t: among their kings and lords, none of them think of 
“ fhrouding their women from the fight of all man- 
“ kind; though among the Brahmens this modefty 
“ and decor uni are attended to. 

10th. “Among the Nayrs , they drefs out and 
* 6 adorn their women with jewels and fine apparel, and 
“ bring them out into large companies, to have them 
u feen and admired by all the world. 

nth. “ Among the Malabars , priority in age 
“ ftamps fuperiority and rule, were the difference only 
“ of a moment; and, notwiibftanding that fuch party 
“ may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the 
“ rulerfliip devolves to the filter's children; nor has 
“ it ever been heard that any one put to death his 
“ elder with a view of fooner attaining to dorai- 
“ nion.* 

12th. “ In cafe the line of defcent and fucceflioit 

“ become extinft among them, or be in danger of be- 
“ coming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether an 
“ adult or minor,) and him they conftitute the inhe- 
“ ritor, as the fubftitute for a foil, or for a brother, 
“ or for a filter’s fan; nor will any future difference 
“ he made between fuch adopted and a real heir; 
“ which cuflom is current and obferved among all the 
“ infidels of Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, 
“ from the higheft to the loweft; fo that the line of 
“ defcent becomes not extinft.t 

13 th. 

* Thus in the Zmnorins’ families, and in that of the Rajahs of 
Paulghaiit^ there are from fifty to an hundred or more males of the lame 
blood? ii e* defcended from females of the Rajah's family* who are all 
entitled to* and do accordingly rife to* the chief rule, agreeably to their 
feniority in point of birth* without any other right or title of pre¬ 
cedence, 

+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an inftance to the 
contrary* whereby the Raujc or Lord (hip of ViUidnaad has efcheated to 
the Company* "With refpetl to the provihon occafionally made again ft 
fuch extintfons of families, it is very true that the Rajahs make it a 
prattles, in cafe of any impending danger of this kind* to procure fome 
males and females (though of the latter more than of the former} to keep up 
the regal line. 
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13 tli. ct They have, moreover, fubjefted themfelves 
« to a multitude of inconveniencies, or difficult ob¬ 
it fervances, which they do, neverthelefs, ftedfaftly ad- 
« .here to; as, for inftance, they have arranged and 
« limited the fitnefs of things as refpeaively appli- 
m cable to the higher, middle, and lower ranks, in 
« f U ch manner, that if a perfon of the higher, and one 
« of the lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach 
« e ach other, the proper diitance to be obferved be¬ 
lt tween them is known and defined; and il this oif- 
« tance be encroached upon, he of the higher call muft 
« bathe: nor can he lawfully touch food before under- 
tt going this purification; or if he do, he falls from 
« his dignity, to which he cannot be raifed again; nor 
** has he any other relource than to betake himfelf to 
« flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
** his fituation is unknown; and fhould he not thus 
“ flee, the ruler of the country is to apprehend him, 
« and fhall fell him to fome mean perfon, fhould even 
“ the party incurring this dvfgrace be a child or a 
« woman; orotherwife he may re fort to the Mojlems, 
“ and profefs the Ijlam*; or elfe become a Jogui , or 
« a Fringy , i. e. a Chrijlian. 

14th. “In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of 
« a lower degree to drefs food for a higher; and if any 
« one partakeof fuchameal, he muft fall from his rank. 

15th. “ Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zunaar , 
« or Brdhmenical th read, are fuperior to, and more no- 
« ble than, all the clafles of the Infidels of Malabar; 

“ and 

* This is one of the reafons affigned to me by a Rajah of the Zamorin 
family, for the number of Mapilla Mujfulmaru being now greater in the 
Calicut dillrifts than the Hindus and Nayrs ; namely, the nicety of their 
obfcrV antes, and facility of loftng caft; which drives the ^ parties, from 
necclluy, into the pale ol IjlaiYiijM. The fame Rajah mentioned, on this 
occafion, the cuftom of the Nci^ihoO'iy BTiihmcnSy who thus difpofed of 
their own women, without incurring any difparagement of call, to the 
j which rule holds alio good in rdpeft to other females, as in¬ 
timated in the fecond note page 13, and in the fennel of 
text. 
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** and among thefe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the 
“ higher^ middle, and lower* Of the firft are the 
44 Brahmens^ who are above all others the moft ref- 
u pe&able; and thefe alfo have among themfelves the 
fame diftinffions of firft, fecond, and third degrees. 
16th* u The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial 
u profeffion *, and exceed both in numbers and dig- 
^ nity, having fundvy degrees among themfelves; and 
« inferior to them in caft are the Teers , whofe praflice 
« it is to climb up the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring 
“down the Fruit, and toextraQ: the intoxicating juice 
« thereof, called toddyj and below thefe Teers are the 
u carpenters, fmiths, gold fruit hs s fifhermen, &c. and 
« under thefe again, in refpect of degree, are the Po- 
« tares, or Poliars , (L e. ploughmen,) and thefe of 
44 other bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part of 
44 hufbandry; and among whom alfo are other fu- 
M bordinate degrees of diftin&iont* 

* Foliar the labouring lender clans are named, 

By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they fcorn : 

The tinning faukhion Brandifii"d in the right. 

Their left arm tridds the target in the fight. 

Camoeks, Book vih 

Thefe lines, and efpecially the two laft, contain a good defeription of a 
Nayr, who walks along, holding up his naked fword with the fame kind of 
unconcern, as travellers in other .countries carry in their hands a cane ot 
walking-ftaff. 1 have obferved others of them have ft feflened to iheir 
back, the hik being ftuck in their waiftband, and the blade riling up, and 
glittering between the {hodders. It mull not, however, be inferred, thaf 
all the Nayrs betake themfelves, at prefent, to the martial profeffion ; for, 
according to the information colleded for me with much care on the 
cufloms of that country by the late Lieutenant Mac Lean (who was 
Malabar tranfiaUrr to the commifiion of which I was a member) there ara 
fuppofed to be thirty difiinft dalles of this general tribe; many of whom 
do now apply to the peaceable arts of hufbandry, penman (hip and accounts, 
weaving, carpenter's work, pottery, oil making, and the like; though 
formerly they are all faid to have been liable to be called upon by their ref- 
peftive fove reigns to perform military fervice* 

+ For a farther account of thefe calls, fee note page g, and fecond 
note page 13. 

vol . v. B 
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17th. ee If a ftone light from a Point on a woman 
« of a fu peri or lank on a particular night, which is 
« marked out for this in the year, then that woman 
« mull be excluded from her rank; and although fhe 
« lhall not have feen the faid man, nor been touched 
« by him, yet Hill her lord lhall make a conveyance 
« of her by fale; or Ihe lhall become a Mqflem, or a 
« Chrijltan , or a female Jogui s and this cuUom i* 
fC general*. 

18th. « In cafes of fornication (or what is locally 
« deemed the illicit intercourfe between the fexes) if 
“ the parties differ much in degree, the higher lofcs 
et his or her rank; nor has he or fhe any other refource 

than the one above-mentioned: yet, if a Brahmen- 
6i fornicate with a Nayr woman, he fliall not thereby 
“ lofe his call; there being between thofe two old 
il tribes that anciently eftablilhed conne£tion which 
“ hath been already noticed. 

igtb. “ Such are the painful obfervances which 
ts they have entailed on themfelves, through their own 
** ignorance and want of knowledge, which God Al- 
« mighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the 
u means of encreafing the number of the faithful +” 

XV. Our Mahommedan author then proceeds to 
mention, that the towns built along the coaft of Ma¬ 
labar owed their origin to, and were principally con- 

ftru&ed 


* I have allowed this paragraph of Zeirrmdien’s text to Hand 
Inferred in the order of bis own enumeration, becaufe it is connefied with 
the one that follows ; though the cuftom it refers to feems fo unreafonablc, 
that, as I never had occafion to hear it corroborated by the report of the 
natives, X cannot vouch for its being well founded. 

+ In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 15. And here 
elofes, for the prefent, the literal ex 1 raft I have made from Z e t R a e»- 
i) if,n’s performance, which, for difhnftbn fake, 1 have marked with in¬ 
verted commas. 
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ftrufted by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though 
not then amounting to a tithe of the general popula¬ 
tion, were much courted by the feveral Rajahs, and 
more efpecially by the Zamorin , to frequent his port 
of Calicut, on account of the duty of ten per cent, 
that was levied on their trade. 

XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, 
the firff under Vafco de Gama , in the 904th year of the 
Higeree, (cor re/ponding with the year of our Lord 
- 1498,) and of that conducted by Cabral , a few years 
thereafter, with the negociations, jealoufies, and wars 
that entiled thereon, are next related fay our author, in 
a manner eafily enough recondleable to the accounts 
of the fame tranfatHons already publilhed throughout 
Europe. He afcribes the Europeans reforting to In¬ 
dia, to their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor does he feek to conceal that, between them and the 
Mahommedan traders, a commercial jealoufy imme¬ 
diately fprang up, which proved the caufe ot all the 
bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by lea and 
land, by the Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one 
part, and the Rajah ot Cochin (to whofeport the Por¬ 
tuguefe had failed, on their breach with the former 
PrinceJ and his European allies on the other; the for¬ 
mer being afterwards reinforced from the Arabian 
Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the command 
of Ameer Ho fame , an officer in the fervice of Kaunis al 
Ghowry , the then reigning Sultaun of Egypt; but thefe 
armaments failed of their objeS; and the Ghowry 
Prince was foon afterwards himfelf fubdued by Selling 
the Turkifli Emperor: and of the treatment which the 
Mahommedan traders continued, in the mean time, to 

B 2 experience; 

* The principally current Malabar sera is flatted in the account aferibed 
to ihe Bill) op of Verapoli (as already quoted in the note page 2) to have 
been fixed from the building of the city of Co l ultiui i (by us called 
loan,) about twenty-four cadufus (Malabar leagues) or eighty Britilh 
miles fouth of Cochin. It was formerly very famous as the emporium or 
the coaft, and founded in the 825th year of the Chriflian 
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experience from the Portuguefe , the following de- 
fcription is literally taken from the tranflation of 
Nizamsddien'S Treatife, 

lit. “ 7’he believers of Malabar were eftablifhed 
“ in the moll defirable and happy manner, by reafon 
w of the inconfiderable degree of oppi eflion experienced 
from the rulers, who were acquainted with the an- 
“ cient cuftoms, and were kind to, and protcQors of, 
“ the Muffulmans; and the fubjefds lived fatisfiedand 
“ contented; but finned fo, that God turned from 
“ them, and did therefore command the Europeans of 
“ Portugal, who oppreffed and diftrefledthe Mahom- 
u medan community by the commiffion of unlimited 
“ enormities ; fuch as beating and deriding them; and 
“ finking and branding their fhips; and fpitting in 
M their faces, and on their bodies; and prohibiting 
“ them from performing voyages, particularly that to 
“ Mecca ; and plundering their property, and burning 
u their countries and temples; and making prizes of 
“ their fhips; and kicking and trampling on their (the 
“ believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. 
“ They alfo endeavoured to make converts to their 
“ own religion; and enjoined churches of their own 
“ faith to be confecrated; tempting people, for there 
“ objeQ-s, with offers of money : and they drefled out 
“ their own women in the fineft ornaments and ap- 
“ parel, in order thereby to deceive and allure the wo- 
“ men of the believers. They did alfo put ffaji's , and 
“ other Muffulmans, to a variety of cruel deaths; and 
“ they reviled and abufed wdth unworthy epithets the 
“ Prophet of God; and confined the Mahommedans, 
“ and loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them 
“ about for fale, from (hop to fhop, as flaves; en- 
* e hancing their ill ufage on thefe occafions, in order 
“ to extort the larger fum for their releafe. They con- 
li fined them alfo in dark, noifomc and hideous dun- 
t( geons; and ufed to beat them with flippers; tor- 
“ taring them alfo with fire; and felling fome into, 
ant ^ retaining others, in their fervitude as their 
■*’ flsves. On fome they impofed the feverefl 

talks, 
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tf talks, without admitting of the fmalleft relief or ex- 
« emption. Others they tranfported into Gu7xrat, 
« and into the Concan, and towards Arabia, being 
« places which they themfelves ufed to frequent, in 
« the view either of fettling or fojourtiing therein, or 
14 of capturing veffels. In this way they accumulated 
« great wealth and property, making captives alfo of 
44 women of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till 
« European iffue was procured from them. Thefe Por- 
“ iuguefe did in this manner alfo feize on many Seyyuds^ 
« learned and principal men, whom they retained in 
44 confinement till they put them to death; thus pre- 
« judicing and diftreffing the Muffiilmans in a thou- 
« fand ways; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or 
“ deferibe all the mifehiefs and mortifications attend- 
44 ant on fiich a feene of evil. 

2d. “ After this they exerted their utmoft efforts 

« (which they had, indeed, from fir/t to la/t) to bring 
« the Mulfulmans within the pale of their religion; 
« and they made at length peace with them for a con- 
44 fideration to be paid to them, of ten in the hundred. 

3d. 44 The Mahommedans refiding- principally on 
« the lea coa/fs, it was cuftomary for the newly arrived 
« Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to India at 
44 the appointed feafons) deridingly to alk the perfons 
44 fettled of their nation at the Tea-ports, whether, and 
44 why, they (thefe fettled Portuguefe) had not yet done 
« away the appearance of thefe people the Mujpklnians ? 
44 reviling thereon their own chiefs for not abolifhing 
44 the Mahommedan religion; in the profecution of 
44 which view the heads of the Portuguefe defired the 
44 Hakim of Cochin to expel the Mujjulmans from his 
44 city, promifing thereon to prove themfelves the 
44 means of his reaping double the profit which ac- 
44 crued to him from their traffiGk; but the Hakim of 
44 Cochin anfwered, 4 Thefe are my fubjedsfrom days 
44 of old; and it is they who have ereded my city; fo 
44 that it is not poffible for me to expel them.” 

B 3 XVII. 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Portugutfe , 
who had been originally permitted to conftrucl forts at 
Cochin' and Cannanore, obliged the Zo?tiorin to admit 
of their ereSing one alfo at Calicut. 

r / | 

XVIII. They had alfo made themfefves mafters of 
Goa from the Adel Sahi dynafty of the Bejapoor Kings 
in Decan; nor could any of the fhips of the Mahom- 
medans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being 
furniftied with Chrijlian pajfes. 

XIX. In the Hejira year 931) anfwering to A. D. 
3524-5, the Mahommedans appear, by Zeirreddien’s 
narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, and pro¬ 
bably a Savely aftifted, by their friend the Zamorin) 
been engaged in a barbarous war, or attack, on the 
Jews of Cranganore , many of whom our author ac¬ 
knowledges their having put to death without mercy; 
burning and deftroying, at the fame time, their houfes 
and fynagogues, from which devaftation they returned, 
and enabled their great prote&or, the Zamorin , to ex¬ 
pel, in the courfe of the following year, the Portuguefe 
from Calicut. 

XX. But the latter fhortly afterwards re-eftabliftied 
themfeIves in the vicinity of that capital, and were 
even permitted to build a fort within a few miles of it, 
at a place called Shahaut , of which they are related to 
have retained pofleflion for upwards of thirty years, and 
till, in or about the year 1571, they were, after a long 
fiege, compelled to capitulate; whereupon the Zamo - 
fin is Hated by Nizameddien to have fo completely 
dem oh filed their fortrefs, as not to leave one Hone of 
it Handing on another. 

XXI. The Po'rtuguefe proved, however, more per¬ 
manently fuccefsful in an acquifition they made in the 
province or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat-, where, 

according 
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according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A. D. 
*536-7? obtained from Behader Shah , its monarch, 
(whom they are charged by Zeirreddien with having 
afterwards /Jain ) the ceflion of the fortrefs of Diu, pf 
which they ftill retain poffeffion. 

XXII. The author, Zeirreddien, places within 
the following year the Portuguefe building a fort at 
Cranganore, and their fuccefsf ul refiftance at Diu, to 
an expedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by 
command of the Ottoman Emperor Solyman, whole 
balha, or commander, is reprefented to have retired 
in a difcreditable maimer from the conteft, 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the He¬ 
jira year 963, A. D. 1556, a difference that enfued 
between the Portuguefe and All Rajah.*, the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanore; and to whom belonged alfo 
the Laccadivian Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeir¬ 
reddien charges the Chriftians with having barba- 
roufiy ravaged; and towards the clofe of his hiftorieal 
detail, he infens the following notice of the refu!t of 
the long and bloody competition between them and the 
Mahommedans for the trade of the ealt. 

ill. il It pleating the Almighty to try the fidelity 
« of his fervants, he gave fcope to the Portuguefe, 
« and beftowed on them the maftery of a number of 
« fea-ports; fuch as thofe in Malabar, and in Guze-. 
« rat, and in Concan, &c. and they became rulers in 
« all the towns and cities, and fwarmed therein, and 

B 4 reared 


* The head of this principality of Cannanove (of which a female, 
known by the name of the Baby, is the prefent Teprefentative) is 'alfo 
called Ah Rajah , which, in the Malabar tongue, may be interpreted 
“ Lord of the Sea;” a diflinftion affefted (as I have heard) from this 
family's having long polfeflcd the Laccadives, whence they have occafion- 
ally invaded the Maldives; the Bad/ha , or monarch, of which is faid t* 
he to this day jealous of them on that account. 
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u reared fortrefles in Hurmuz, (Ormus,) Saket, Diu 
“ Mehel, and in Sumatra, and Malacca, and Mil- 
<£ koopj and at Mylatoor, and Nagputtun, and Aju- 
“ ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Coroman- 
“ del,j with many alfo in thofe of Ceylon. They na- 
“ vigated alfo as far as China; and their commerce 
** extended throughout all thefe and other ports; and 
t£ the Mahommedaij merchants funk under their fu- 
“ perior influence, and became obedient to them, and 
st their fervants; having no longer any power to trade 
w themfelves, unlefsin fuch articles as the Portuguefe 

did not much like to deal in: nor requires it to be 
“ fuggefted, that their choice fell upon thofe commo- 

dities that yielded the largeft profit; all which they 
“ exclufively referved, without allowing any one elfe 
** to trade therein.” 

XXIV. The traveller, Cjesar Fredericks, hav¬ 
ing been on the Malabar coaft about the time that 
Zeirreddien’s hiftory clofes, it may tend to contrail; 
the preceding ftate of faffs according to our Mahom- 
medan author’s view of them, to fubjoin his Chrijlian 
cotemporary’s account of fome of the fame circum- 
fiances. 

XXV. Treating of Barcelore, a town on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft, Fredericke con¬ 
tinues, (in the words of his old Englilh tranflator,^ 
“ and from thence you fhall go to a city called Cana- 
* ( nore, which is a harquebulh-fhot diftant from the 
“ chiefefl city that the King of Cananore hath in his 
“ kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles; and he and 
w his are very naughty and malicious people; always 
“ having delight to be in war with the Portugal;; and 
“ when they are in peace, it is for their intereft to let 
“ their merchandize pafs. From Cananore you go to 
“ Cranganore, which is another fmall fart of the Por- 
** tugals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, 
“ which is another King of the Gentiles, and a coun- 
“ try of fmall importance, aDd of an hundred and 

** twenty 
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“ twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 
“ of Calicut, (the Zamorin ,) a King alfo of the Gen- 
« tiles, and a great enemy to the Portugals, with 
“ whom he is always in war; and he and his country 
“ are the neft and retting for liranger thieves, and 
“ thofe be called Moors of Carpofa , becaufe they wear 
« on their heads long red hats ; and thieves part the 
«* fpoils that they take on the fea with the King of 
14 Calicut, for he giveth leave unto all that will go a 
44 roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all along 
44 that coaft there is fuch a number of thieves, that 
“ there is no failing in thofe feas, but with great lliips, 
tc and very well armed; orelfe they mult go in com- 
44 pany with the army of the Portugals.” 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portuguefe power, 
the Dutch, eftablifhing themfelves on the Malabar 
coaft, took from the former the fortreffes of Cannanore 
and Cochin: and about the fame period, or as early as 
1664, the Englijh Eajl India Company appear, by the 
records at Tellicherry, to have begun to traffick in the 
Zamorin 7 s dominions, in the fouthern diftri&s of Ma¬ 
labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the 
northern parts of the fame coaft, a grant of the fort of 
TeJJ/cheny, from the Colajiry or Cherical Rajah , the 
limits of which they foon extended on the fouth fide, 
by the fuccefsful termination of a warfare, which they 
had in 1719 with the Corngotte Nayr , who alfo agreed 
that they fliould enjoy the exclulive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquifltion which was 
followed, in 1722, by their obtaining a limilar exclu¬ 
live privilege (with a refervation in favour of the 
Dutch trade alone) throughout the more exteniive 
country of Cherical: and in 1725 they concluded a 
peace with the Rajah of the diftriQ; of Carlinad; by 
which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all 
the pepper and cardamums it produced; acquiring 
alfo limilar exclufive privileges in Cottiote in 1759:* 
and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extenfion of the power and influence of the Britifti 

Nation 
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Nation on that part of the coaft, that in 1727 the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants at TeJIicherry meditated a peace be tween 
the Kings of Canara and Colaftria, under which cir- 
eumftances they added, in 1734-5, the if]and of Der- 
mapatam, and the fort of Madacara, to their poffef- 
fions, together with the entire laft mentioned ifland in 
the year 1749, with power to adminifter juflice therein 
on the fame footing as at Tellicherry: and they appear, 
in fhort, to have been from this period courted, ref- 
pefled,and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within 
the limits of the ancient Colaftrian kingdom, with which 
their good intelligence fuffered, however, a temporary 
interruption, in confequenceof the Company’s Govern - 
ment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with the 
Canarefe King of Bednore; whereby, for the confi- 
deration of a factory at Onore, and a freedom of trade 
in his dominions, they agreed to affift him in the pro- 
fecution of that Prince’s then meditated continuation 
of hofliIities againft the country of Colaftria: but the 
former harmony was again eltablilhed in 1757, when 
a new treaty of mutual defence was concluded be¬ 
tween the Company and the Rajah of Cherical; and 
fuch appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britifh influence, that the Enghjh Eajl India Com¬ 
pany became every where entitled to fuperior orexclu- 
five advantages in purchafmg the valuable products 
of the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal- 
wood; and at laft obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah 
of Cherical, the further important privilege of collect¬ 
ing for their qwn behalf, the cuftom-houfe duties and 
tolls within their own territories, for the moderate con- 
ffderation of a fixed quit-rent of 21,000 filver fanams, 
or 42,000 rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern¬ 
ment : in addition to all which, he and the other Rajahs 
had by this time fucceffively yielded up their right to 
all wrecks or ftranding of the Company's veflels or 
property; an article which, with the cultoms on mer¬ 
chandize, constituted two of the molt inherent and 
acknowledged -fights of the Malabar Princes at that 
period. XXVII. 
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. XXVII. For otfierwife thofe Rajahs’ rights in ge¬ 
neral did not then extend to the exaction of any re¬ 
gular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fubjeds, 
the original conflitution of their government only en¬ 
titling them to call on their vaffals, the Brahmen and 
Nayr landholders, for military fervice-: but, although 
this general exemption from any land-tax is ftated to 
have thus univerfally prevailed, in the early times of 
the Rajahs’ governments, it is, however, allowed, that 
they were occafionally fubjed to fome contribution for 
the extraordinary exigencies of defence againfl the in 
vafion of foreign enemies, fuch as the Canarefe and 
Portuguefe: and in Cherical, and alfo in the Samoory’s 
dominions, the cuftom was at length introduced, or, 
perhaps, rather continued, from the earlieft period, 
(as intimated in Sedion VI.) of the Rajahs’ levying 
from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thofe appertain¬ 
ing to the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in 
money or kind, equal to one fifth of the produce: 
and the Rajahs held alfo large domains of their own* 
which, with the cufloras on trade, and mint duties, 
might have been fiifficicnt for the maintenance of their 
ordinary Rate; more efpecially as, in addition to thefe 
rights, they, under the head of PooreJh&nd-rwDi, ex¬ 
acted from the Manillas (i. e. the descendants of the 
Muflulmans*) a fhare of the eftates of all decealed 

perfons; 

* Of the term Mahapitta, or Mapitta, I have heard many deriva¬ 
tions-, one of which was given me by a Cauzy of their own tribe, who 
fcruplcd not (whether jocularly, orotherwile, I cannot determine) to com¬ 
bine it of the two Hindvee words Mah, mother, and P7.Ua, a puppy; 
intimating, that it was a term of reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, 
who certainly rate them below all their own creditable calls, and put them 
on a footing with the Chriflians and jfeuis j to the former pf whom (if 
not to both) they apply the fame name: and thus the Chriflians of St, 
Thomas are diftinguilhcd by the name of the Syrian Mapillas; but I 
rather confide in the more reafonable derivation I obtained thro’ Lieut. 
Mac Lean’s refearches, viz. that the term is indeed compounded of 
Meiha , or Mahai, and Pitta, though not in the aiorefaid Cauzy's oHen- 
five fettle, but as a denomination applied to the firfl ftrangers who fettled 
m Malabar, by reafon of their being fuppo/etl to come from Mocha, which. 
in Malabar is called Mahai j whillt Pitta is ajib another Malabar word 
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perfons; 'whilft, under the donation of Ckeradayam , 
they derived a confiderable cafual, though conftant, 
revenue from the fines levied on crimes and offences; 
as well as from another article, called Chungcukm , or 
prote&ion money, received from the fupport and coun¬ 
tenance granted by one Rajah to the fubjedsof another; 
and from the efcheats of the eftates of thofe of their 
Hindu fubje&s who died without heirs; and from 
Talapanani, (which was a kind of poll-tax;) and from 
the prefents made by their fubjecls on the two annual 
feftival days of Onam and Vishoo; and other certain 
annual offerings; together with a few profeffional taxes 
paid by diftillers, weavers, and fi/bermen, among 
the lower cafts: befides all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore*, and all elephants, and the 
teeth of that animal; and all game, together with car- 
damumand Sag-wan, or teek trees, and bamboos, and 
honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins 
of all fharks caught, (forming a c,onfiderable article 
of trade,) and the wreck (as above fpecified) of all 
vcffels ftranded on their coafls. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination 
of the Rajahs, with the exception of a few indepen¬ 
dent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a fuc- 
ceffion of centuries, governed Malabar, are moftly of 
the Kketrie , or fecond tribe of Hindus; but the Che- 
rical and Samoory (who were the two principal families 
in point of extent of dominions) are of the Samunt or 
Erary, (i. e. cowherd call:;) as is alfo the Rajah of 
Travancore, who is a branch of the original Colajlrian 
or Ckerical family: And the mode of fucceflion that 
has time out of mind been eftablilhed among thefe 
Princes (which I the rather add here, as Zejrreddien 
has not otherwife than by inference touched at all on this 

part 

for a child, or orphan ; and from thefe two words the Mapillas are laid to 
take their name of “ Children or Natives (or perhaps Outcasts) of Mahaj, 
or Mocha/' 

* Gold dull is found in a hill called Ndlampoor A lclla 3 m the talook of 
Ernaar or Ernaad , 
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part of the general fubjecl) is not, as in the reft of 
India, in favour of their own fons and children, but, 
(as noticed by Zeureddien in refpe£t to the Nayrs) of 
their brethren in the female line, and of the ions of 
their filters, who do not marry according to the ufually 
received fenfe of that term in other parts of the world, 
but form connections of a longer or Ihorter duration, 
according to the choice of the parties, for the molt part 
with Malabar Brahmens , (called Namboories,* and who 
differ eflentially from others of that call throughout 
the reft of India,) by whom are thus propagated the 
heirs to all the Malabar principalities, without, how¬ 
ever, the reputed fathers having, or pretending to, any 
paternal claim to the children of thefe tranlitory en¬ 
gagements, who, divided under each Rajahfhip into 
diltinQ; branches, called Quilon^ or Kolgum , or Kollum, 
i. e. families or palaces, fucceed (as has been already 
intimated) to the chief Raj ah (hip, or fupreme rule, by 
feniority; whilft the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is 
ftiled the firft; and the others, or the heirs in expec¬ 
tancy, are (as for inftance, in the Samoorfs family) 
diftinguilhed by the tides of the fecond, third, fourth, 
or fifth Rajahs; as far down as which they are called 
general Rajahs; and being deemed more efpecially to 
belong to the ftate, form a kind of permanent council 
to the Z amor in \ whilft all thofe males of the family 
who are more than live removes from the fenior, or 

Zamorinfhip, 

* Namboory, or Namboodire , is faid by feme (according to the expla¬ 
nation furmihed 10 rue by Lieutenant Mac Lean) to be a corruption of 
Ntnnbie, applicable to thofe wlrofe privilege it is to attend to and perforin 
the religious fervice in die temples; whilft others alFert that the name is 
derived from Nama, and Poogia , or Paogikanna, to invoke, pray, or 
perform religious ceremonies. Ncanbadie. or Nambidie, a clafs of inferior 
Brahmens , faid to have become degraded from their anceftor, a Nambooris f 
having been employed by, She r.man oo Permaloo, and the blalaba- 
rians, to cut off by treachery (which he effected) Chora, a former jfrer- 
dmd, or governor, whom Kissen Rao had feut back With an army to 
fupercede Sher manqo, as intimated io Section VII. And betides 
thefe, there ate above a dozen more fubdivilions of the Brdhtnemeal tribe. 
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Zamorm/hip, continue to be diflinguilhed as firft, fe- 
cond, or third Rajah of fuch a Kolgum or palace, 
(meaning the houfe or branch of the family they were 
born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, 
till, by reaching within four or five of the head, they 
become heirs general: and as from this mode of fuc- 
ceffion the chief Rajah is generally fuperannuated, 
either the heir-apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, 
is often veiled,' under the title of Regent, with the 
aflive part of the adminiftration. 

XXIX- In this manner did the ZamorirCs family, in 
particular, and the other Rajahs of Malabar in gene¬ 
ral, continue to carry on their government till the year 
1766, when Hyder Ali Khan made the defcent on, 
and conqueft of, their country;* of the manner and 
immediate confequences of which, as far as regards his 
own houfe, the following defcription was given to me 
by the prefent Samoory or Zamorin. 

XXX. “ In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, 
11 Hyder Ali Khan came with an army of fifty 
“ thoufand men into Mulyahm , or Mullewmy (both 
“ terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged w r ar 
“ with my maternal uncle; and having defeated him, 
61 took pofieffion of his dominions. My uncle lent a 
vakeel (or ambalfador) to Hyder Ali Khan, to 
“ requell that his country might be reftored to him, 
li and agreed to pay any tribute which might be fettled. 
<e Hyder gave a very favourable reception to the am- 
“ balfador, but informed him, that, as he could not 
li place entire reliance on his word, he propofed 
w himfelf to depute two perfons, by name Sree 
Nfavaus Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to 
communicate his views; adding, that the Rajah 
“ might trull to his honour, and go to meet him, 
“ when he would fettle with him the terms that might 
“ be concerted between them. The vakeel came back 
“ with Hyder's men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

“ of 

* This Is to be underflood with the exception of Paulgh&ut^ which 
Hyder had poffeffed himfelf of four or five years before. 
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<( of what had palled; whereupon the Rajah intimated 
44 his apprehen lions of Hyder, whom he fpoke of as 
44 a man of a quarrel fame difpofition, and who had 
44 difgraced many perfons of high rank, and who 
44 would probably be dilpofed to inflift fome mark of 
« difgrace upon him alfo; wherefore he (the Rajah) 
“ declared, that he would place his reliance not fo 
“ much on Hyder , as upon the affurances from his 
K two agents* who, being both Brahmens, he would, 
“ on their fwearing by their Brdhmenical threads, by 
u the falgram, (a Hone facred among the Hindus,) 
“ and by their fwords, that he Ihould return in fafety, 
14 confent to accompany them, to have an interview 
44 with Hyder; to all which they agreed; and as Hyder's 
44 army was at Toorlhery, the Rajah, my uncle, went 
44 with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet 
44 Hyder , who advanced to Coonmnar , where the meet- 
“ ing took place. 

2d. 44 During the interview, they converfcd about the 
u country: But Hyder foon broke off the conference, 
44 by demanding of the Rajah a croreof gold mohurs; 
44 upon which the latter allured him, if he were to fell 
44 the whole of the Calicut country, he could not get 
44 near that ftim for it; but that he would deliver the 
44 whole of his treafure, and other property, and pay 
44 him as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was 
“ not fatisfied with this offer,' but caufedthe Rajah to 
44 be feized, and imprifoned; and fent him under a 
“ guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand in- 
44 fantry, to the fort of Calicut; and the Rajah was 
46 confined in his own houfe without food, and was 
44 ftritUy prohibited from performing the ceremonies 
44 of his religion; and as he thought that Hyder 
44 might inflifi fome further difgrace upon him, either 
44 by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, 
44 the Rajah fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, 
44 and was con fumed in it." 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late 
Hyder Ali Khan was not of long duration; for the 

Zamorin 
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Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took advantage of his en¬ 
tering into war with the Englijh Eajl India Company in 
1768, to reinftate tliemfelves: and they maintained 
poffeffion till 1774, when Hyder , defcending the Ghauts 
a fecond time with an army into the northern parts, 
and fending another, under Sree Newaus Rao, through 
Paulghaut into the fouthern divifton, the Princes of 
the Samoory's family again fled into Travancore: and 
Hyder $ direft and immediate government and admi- 
niftration appear from that period to have permanently 
pervaded, and become, in fome degree, eftablilhed, 
throughout all the fouthern divifton of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fome northern chieftains do not ap¬ 
pear to have, on Hyder s fir ft or fecond conqueft, for- 
faken their countries, but agreed to become his tri¬ 
butaries ; whilft the fouthern diftrifts became a prey 
to almoft conftant diffenfions, arifing from the refin¬ 
ance and troubles which the Rajahs of the Samoory's 
family never difeontinued to excite again ft the autho¬ 
rity of Hyder's government, which was unable either 
effectually to quell thefe continued difturbances, or to 
punifh, or even to expel, the authors of them; fo that 
his officers were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet 
which they could not command, by ftipulating, in 
1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the Samoory's 
houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs 
from the country for his own fupport; the effefts of 
which conciliation could, however, hardly have pro¬ 
duced any beneficial effefis to the parties, or the in¬ 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the 
confequences of the attack on and fiege of Tellicberry, 
in 1779-80, and of the general war that followed; 
during which (that is, after the raifing of the fiege in 
queftion) the Rajahs of the ■ Samoory's houfe took all 
the part in their power in favour of the Britifli arms, 
and confiderable fuccefles attended their joint efforts in 
the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and other places; 
but, by the peace of 1784, the Malabar countries 
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being again given up, the fouthern as weU as northern 
Rajahs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however,prevent fome of the Samoories from {till lurk¬ 
ing in, and occafionally exciting alarm and difturb- 
ances, throughout the former part of thefe diftrifts; 
fo that the officers of Tippoo’s government were 
obliged, in a like manner as their predeceflfors under 
that of his father, to induce this family to a peaceable 
conduct, by bellowing a penfion in Jagkire upon Ru- 
vee Vurma, one of the moft a&ive of its members; 
which might, perhaps, have led to a clofer union be¬ 
tween the exiled Zamorin and the My fore government, 
had not the negociations to that end been interrupted 
in confequence of a refolution formed by Tippoo (in 
the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Maktm- 
medan, and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he 
fondly might imagine, the caufes of that averfion 
which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto iliewn to his 
government) to attempt the forcible converfion of all 
his Hindu iubjehts in Malabar to the MuJJulman faith; 
for which purpofe, after ineffeffually trying in perfon 
the effects of perfua/ion, in a progrefs that he made 
into that country in April, 1788, he direQed his offi¬ 
cers of Calicut, to begin by feizing on the Brahmens , 
and to render them examples to the other claffes, by 
enforcingcircumcifion on them, and compelling them 
to eat beef; and accordingly many Brahmens were 
feized in or about the month of July, 1788, and were 
thus forcibly deprived of their caffs ; whilft others 
fought for fhelter with the Rajahs of the Samoorfs fa¬ 
mily, two or three of whom were then within the Ca¬ 
licut diftrihis; and Tippoo’s having him lei f made 
fimilar con (trained converfions of a Rajah of the fa¬ 
mily of Perepnaad , (one of the fouthern taloeks,) and 
of Tichera Teroopar, a principal Nayr of Ndemboor, 
in the fame fouthern divifion of that country, together 
with fome other perfons, whom he had for various 
caufes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe 
combined circumftances, and the return of the above 
named viftims to his bigotry, fome fhort time thereafter, 
Vox., V. C' ixxto 
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into Malabar , fpread confiderablc alarm; and the in¬ 
jured parties, as ‘M'ell as the great body of Nayrs and 
Hindus, who juftjy feared for what might happen to 
themfelves, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Samoory's family, called the 
younger Ruvee Vurma, (who with -his elder bro¬ 
ther, of the lame name, had fome years before forced 
Hvdkr’s officers to purchafe their temporary and 
doubtful neutrality,) through whofe affiftance upwards 
of thirty thoufand Brahmens (including their wives and 
families) efcaped from July to .November, 1788, from 
the Calicut diflrifls into Travancore; befides which, 
relenting thefe oppreffions by Tippoo on thofe of 
his felt and religion, Ruvee Vurma proceeded to 
op’en hollililies with the officers of Tippoo’s govern¬ 
ment, and proving victorious, and being aflifted by 
the Nelewiboor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by 
the Nayrs in general, and even by iome of the Ma¬ 
nillas, a general infurreCtion took place throughout the 
foutherli diItriCls, and the infurgents becoming maf¬ 
ters of the open country, invefted Calicut, lb that 
Ttppoo found it neceflary to dilpatch Monjimr Lally 
with a ftrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the 
Rajah retreated, and was afterwards attacked in differ¬ 
ent places, without, however, being driven quite out 
of the held; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the /lability of his dominion in Malabar , followed 
Monf Lally in perfon, in January or February, 1789; at 
which period his defigns were generally reportedto aim at 
the entire converfiou, or extirpation, of the whole race 
of Rajahs, Nayrs , and oilier Hindv,s-, many of whom 
were accordingly feized on, and circumcifed; whilft 
others efcaped; or, failing in the attempt, put them felves 
to death, to avoidlofs of call; one affeCting inftance of 
which is related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding 
that he wasalfo to be circumcifed, attempted to efcape ; 
and being purfued by Tippoo’s troops, and leeing no 
likelihood of being able to maintain any long refinance 
■againIt them, he, after providing for the fafety of his 

lifter 
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fitter and her fan, bv fending them off to Travancoie* 
preferred for himfeif a voluntary death to theignominy 
that he knew awaited his fiifviVance; and he accord¬ 
ingly died either by his own hand, or by that of a 
friendly Na-yr , whom he is faid to have required to 
perform this laft mournful office for him; whereupon 
Tippoo, difappointed of his prey, feized on the dead 
Rajah’s effects and country, which he continued to 
hold till finally deprived, by tht Briti/h arms, of that, 
and the greater part of his Malabar territories, by the 
fuccefsful war that terminated by the peace, and his 
confequent ceffion of that country, in the year 1792; 
fince which the Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, 
have returned to their diftrifits; into which they have 
been re-admitted, in full (ub ordination to the Com¬ 
pany’s Government, which can alone beneficially con¬ 
duct the adminittration of that coaft in its prefent cir- 
cumftances, and admini(ter equal and impartial jul- 
tice to the two great claffes of Hindus and Mahommc- 
dans, of which the prelent fociety confifts; and who, 
ftill finarting under the impreffion of the injuries they 
reciprocally inflicted and fuffered during the turbulent 
and calamitous period of the My fore dominion, cau 
hardly be deemed to be in temper to qualify either to 
Hand towards each other in the relation of fovereign 
and fiibjefit; more cfpecially as the authority would 
have reverted, and the confequent retaliation have no 
doubt been exercifed, fas was in foine in (lances at firft 
'attempted,) by thofe who had been, during the laft 
twenty years, the inferior and fuff bring party; for the 
MapillaSy or Makommedans , finding them (elves, dur¬ 
ing the preceding difaftrous and unfettled adminiftra- 
tion of the religion of their new Prince, had availed 
themfelves of that powerful circumftance in their fa¬ 
vour, to nioleft, defnoil, and (as far as in them lay) 
to ruin their former Hindu fuperiors ; fo that the bit- 
ternefs of the enmity between the two feffs had rifea 
to the higheft pitch of rancour, and will no doubt re- 
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quire a courfe of yeaft to fubfide, or to give place to 
a re-eltablilhment of the ancient amity. 

XXXIII. It has been already intimated, that the 
MapiJlas in the fouthern diftritb exceed in numbers 
the remaining race of Hindus; and although many of 
them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are induf- 
trious and quiet fubje&s, yet there is a large propor¬ 
tion, called the Jungle Manillas, who, occupying the 
interior recedes near to the hills, have been fo long 
inured to predatory habits, that fome elaple of time 
muft be required fully to reclaim them. 

XXXIV. I have thus fubmitted to the Society the 
belt account which, from the materials in my poffef- 
fion, I have been able to draw up of the Hiftory and 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the new acquifition of 
the Eajl India Company, excepting as far as regards 
the Neflorians , and other Ckrijli&ns , and the Jews ; 
the major part of both of whom living to the fouth- 
ward of what are properly the Britijh limits, I have 
not hitherto had any l'ufficient opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing minute or accurate information relpetling them. 
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Account of Two Fakeers, 

With their Portraits. 


By Jonathan Duncan, Efq, 

I BEG leave to lay before the Society the accom¬ 
panying Piftures of two Fakeers, now living at 
Benares, which I had drawn there from the life. The 
firft is named Pura.va Poori, or (as ufually pro¬ 
nounced in HindveeJ Praun Poory, a Sunyaffy , dif- 
tinguifhed by the epithet Oordhbaku , from his arms 
and his hands being in a fixed polition above his head; 
and as he is a very intelligent man, and has been a 
great traveller, he confented, in the month of May, 
1792, to gratify my enriofity, by allowing to be com¬ 
mitted to writing, by a fervant of mine, from his ver¬ 
bal delivery in the Hinduftan language, a relation of 
his obfervations in the various countries into which he 
has penetrated; but as his account is too long for in- 
fertion in the AJiatic Refearches , (Ihould it even be 
deemed to merit a place in fo refpe&able a repofitory,) 
I have here extracted the principal parts of it, as an 
accompaniment to the portrait; having only farther to 
premife, that I have the utmoft reliance on our tra¬ 
veller’s not defigning to impofe in any part of his 
narrative; but allowance mull be made for defefts of 
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memory, in a relation extending through fo many 
year?, and comprehending fuch a number of ob- 
jefts. 

IT. Praun Poory is a native of Canouge , of the 
Khtlry or Raujepoot tribe. At nine years of age he 
fecretly withdrew from his father’s houfe, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the city of Bethour, on the banks of the 
Ganges, where he became a Fakeer, about the time 
(for he cannot otherwile fix the year) of Munsoor 
Ali Khan’s retreat from Dehli to Lucknow, and two 
or three years before the fack of Mat’hura by Ahmed 
Shah Abjdalli; which two events are in Scott’s 
« Hifiory of the Dekkan related under the years 
j751-2 and 1756; within which period he came to 
Allahabad, to the great annual meeting of pilgrims, 
where hearing of the merits attached to what he de- 
fcribes as the eighteen different kinds of Tupifya , or 
modes of devotional difcipliue, he made choice of 
that of Oordhba.hu , above noticed; the firft operation 
of which he reprefents to be very painful, and to 
require preparation by a previous courfe of ablti- 
nence. 

III. He then fet out to vifit Rami flier, opposite to 
Ceylon, taking his route by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahan- 
poor, Aurungabad, and Elora; the i'urprifing exca¬ 
vations at which place he notices : and croffing the 
Godavery at Tounkcr, he paffed by Poona, Settara, 
and various other intermediate towns, to Bednore, of 
which a Ranny, or Princefs, was then the fovereign^ 
whence he went on to Seringapatam, then in poffef- 
fion of its Hindu Princes, whom he names Nund 
Raujf, and Deo Rauje; leaving which, he defcended 
through the Tamerchery Pafs into Malabar, and ar¬ 
rived at Chochin; whence he crofled the Peninfula 
through a defart traft of country to Ramilher; after 
yifiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coall 
tq the temple of Jaggernavih in Oriffa, fpecifying all 
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the towns on this part of his route, which are too well 
known to require to be here enumerated. 

From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly 
the fame route to Ramifher, whence he pafled over 
into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, 
which fome, he obferves, call Khundi , (Candi,) and 
others Noora ; but that Khundi Maha Rauje is the 
Prince’s delignation; and that further on he arrived at 
Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where 
there is. a temple of Cartica, or Carticeya, the fon 
of Mah adeo, to which he paid his relpetts, and then 
went on to vifit the Sreepud , or, “ The Divine Foot,” 
fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height; 
and on one part of which there is- alfo (according to 
this Fakeer's defeription) an e xten.fi ve miry cavity, 
called the Bhbput Tank , and which bears alio the name 
of the Tank of Ravan, or Karan, (the b and v being 
pronounced indifferently in various parts of India,) 
one of the former Kings of this I (land, well known 
in the Hindu legends for his wars with Rama, and 
from whom this Tapu, or Ifland, may probably have 
received itsancicnt appellation of Taprobane , (i. e. the 
lf\c of Raban.) But, however this may be, our tra¬ 
veller Hates, that, leaving this tank, he proceeded on 
to a llation called Seda Koond, (where Rama placed 
his wife Seeta, on the occafion of his war with her 
ravillicr Ravan,) and then reached at length to the 
Sreepud , on a moll ex ten five table or flat, where there 
is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the 
divine foot; after worlhipping which, he returned by 
the fame route. 

V. From Ceylon this Swnyajfy pafled over among 
the Malays, whom he deferibes as being MuJJ'ulmans : 
but there was one capital Hindu merchant, a native 
of Ceylon, fettled there, at whofe houfe he lodged for 
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two months, and who then procured him a palfage to 
Cochin, on the coaft of Malabar, up which he pro¬ 
ceeded by land; particularizing, with a wonderful te¬ 
nacity of memory, the feveral towns and places through 
which he paffed, with their intermediate di fiances : 
but as thefe are already well enough defcribed in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need 
not be here inferted. 


VI. In this direftion he proceeded along the coaft 
to Eombay, and palfed on to Dwarac Tatta Hingu- 
Jaj, or Henglaz, and through Multan, beyond the 
Attock, whence he changed his route to the eaftward, 
and arrived at Hurdewar, where the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hinduftan: and from that place of Hindu 
devotion he again departed in a welter!y direftion, 
through the upper parts of the Punjab to Cabul, and 
thence to Bamian, where he mentions with admiration 
the number of ftatues that hill exift, though the place 
itfelf has been long defected by its inhabitants. 

VII. In the courfe of his rambles in this quarter of 
the country, he fell in with the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, in the clofe vicinty of Ghizni; and that 
King, having an ulcer in his nofe, confulted our 
Fakeer, to know if, being an Indian, he could pre- 
fcribe a remedy for it: on which occafion the latter 
acknowledged that, having no knowledge of furgery 
or medicine, he had recourfe to his wits, by infinuat- 
ing to the Prince, that there moll probably did fubfill 
a connexion between the ulcer and his fovereignty, fo 
that it might not be advifable to feek to get rid of the 
one, left it Ihould rilk the lofs of the other; a fuggef- 
tion that met (he adds) with the approbation of the 
Prince and his Minifters, 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through 
Khorafan , by the way of Herat and Mufh-hed, to Af- 
trabad, on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, and to the 
Maha or Buree fi.e. larger) jowa!la Mookhi, or Juala 
Muchi, terms that mean a “ Flaming Mouth,” as 
being a fpot in the neighbourhood of Bakee, on the 
weft fide of the fea in queftion, whence fire iffues; a 
circumftance that has rendered it of great veneration 
with the Hindus; and Praun Poory adds, that lo- 
cally it is called Dagheftan , a word which I under¬ 
hand to mean in Sanfcrit , « The Region of Heat;” 
though the caufe is candidly afcribed by our traveller 
to the natural circumftance of the ground being im¬ 
pregnated with naphtha throughout ail that neighbour¬ 
hood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla 
Mookhi, he embarked on the Calpian, and obtained a 
paffage to Aftrachan ; where he mentions to have been 
courteoufly received by the body of Hindus refiding 
in that place. 

X. pRAtrsr Poory next proceeds to notice, that a 
river (meaning , no doubt, the Volga) flows under 
Aftrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fo as to ad¬ 
mit of paflengers travelling on it during four months 
in the year; and thence, he mentions, in eighteen 
days journey, he proceeded to Mofcow, the ancient 
capital of Ruffia, (the Sovereign of which was, he ob- 
ferves, a Beefy, or Lady,) and that he halted there 
during five days in the Armenian Stray ; and he takes 
notice that there is an immenfe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand : 
adding, that he has heard, in a month’s journeying 
beyond Mofcow, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XI. But Fraun Poory proceeded no farther than 
Mofcow, from which place he returned by Altrachan, 

and 
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and pafied through Perfia, fay the route of Sliamaki, 
Sherwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahaii; in which 
capita] he fojouraed during forty days, and then pa {fed 
on toShirauz; where he arrived during the govern¬ 
ment of Keium Shah, whom he deferibes as being 
then about forty years of age, as far as he could judge 
front an audience he had of him; and there were, he 
adds, two Englifh. gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Lister) at-this King’s court at the period of his 
vifiting it. 

XII. Embarking at Aboofheher, on the fouthern 
coaft of Perfia, he reached the I lie of Kharek , then 
governed by a chief called Meer Manna, who had, 
he obferves, taken it from the Dutch , and whom he 
reprefents as a chieftain living by carrying on a war¬ 
fare again!! all his neighbours; and he mentions 
feveral Hindus as being fettled here. He next arrived 
at the iflands called Bahrein , on the coalts of which 
pearls are, he fays, found; whence re-embarking for 
Buffo rah, the velfel he was in was met and examined, 
and again releafed, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, 
then carrying on hoftilities, (as he underftood) againft 
Soeyman, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
Ifles. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at 
Bufforah , a well known town and fea-port, jn which 
he found a number of Hindu houfes oi trade, as well 
as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his 
appellations of Govinda Raya and Calyana Raya; 
or, according to the vulgar enunciation, and Praun 
Poory's pronunciation of their names, Kulyan Row 
and Gob in d Row. 

XIII. After an ineffectual attempt to penetrate up 
the Tigris to Baghdad, he returned to Buflorah, whence 
defending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at Mufcat, 
where he met alfo a number of Hindus; and from that 
place he reached Surat. From hence he again pro¬ 
ceeded by fea to Mokha, where alfo he found a number 
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of Hindus; and he thence returned into India, land¬ 
ing on its weft, coaft, in the port of Sanyanpoor, 
lituated, I fuppofe, towards or in the Cutch or Sinde , 
countries. 

XIV. From this port he journeyed to Balkh (where 
he alfo mentions Hindus being fettled) and to Bokhara, 
at which he notices having viewed the famous Derjak 
of Khaja Chestf.f., and the loftieft miliar or fpire he 
has ever feen. From this place, after twelve days 
journey, he arrived at Samarkand, which he defcribes 
as a large city, having a broad river flowing under it s 
and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days jour¬ 
ney, at Budukhflian, in the hills around which rubies 
are, he fays, found; whence he travelled into Calhmir: 
and from that palling over the hills towards Hin- 
duftan, he came to the Gungowtri, or “ Decent of the 
“ Ganges,” where there is, he obferves, a flatue of 
Bagiuratfia; at which place the river may, he fays, 
be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty cofs 
to the fouthward of Gungowtri there is a fountain, 
or fpring, called the Jumnowtri or Yumnowtri , which he 
defcribes as the Iburce of the J umna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the coun¬ 
try, came in a fouth-eaft dire&ion into Oude, and 
went thence into Nepaul, the feveral towns in which 
he defcribes, inclufiveof its capital, Catmandee, where 
flow, he obferves, the four rivers of Naugmutty, 
Bilhcnrautty, Roodrmutty, and JVfunmuttyj and at 
feven davs journey beyond which, he notices a ftation 
called GoJfayn4haun , where Mahadeo took poifon and 
flept, as related in the Hindu books; from which 
place (deferibed by him as a fnowy trad) he returned 
to Catmandee, and went thence in another direction 
into Thibet, croffing in his way to it the Cofa river 
by a bridge compo/ed of iron chains; and obferving 
that at Leftee, the third day’s journey beyond the 
Cofa, is the boundary of Nepaul and Thibet, where 

guards 
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guards are Rationed on both fides; whence, in another 
day’s travelling, Praun Poory arrived at Khaflfa, a 
town within Bhote or Thibet; (For by the former 
name the natives often underRand what we mean by- 
the latter;) hence he proceeded to Chthang , and from 
that to Koortee , where pa fifes are given; and then 
crofled over the hills (called in that country Lungoor) 
into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour¬ 
ney is Gunguir; and at the end of the next farigee , 
(from fangu,) which means, be fays, a bridge over a 
river there: after which our traveller proceeds to no¬ 
tice the other diRanees and Rations of each munzel , 
or day’s journey, (with other particulars, the infer- 
tion of all which would render this addrefs too prolix,) 
till he reached Lahafifa, and the mountaiu of Patala , 
the feat of the Delai Lama, whence he proceeded to 
Degurcha, which he mentions as that of the Taishoo 
Lama; and then, in a journey of upwards of eighty 
days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in 
the Hindu books Manafarovara;) and his defeription 
of it I /hall here infert in a literal tranllation of his 
own words. 

XVI. cc Its circumference (i. e. of the Jake of 
t: Maun Surwur) is of fix days journey, and around it 
ft are twenty or ftve-and-twenty Gowmaris , or re- 
M ligious Rations or temples, and the habitations of 
“ the people called Dowki , whofe drefs is like that of 
“ the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur is one lake; 
“ but in the middle of it there arifes, as it were, a 
w partition wall; and the northern part is called Maun 
“ Surwur, and the fouthern Lunkadh , or Lunkedh. 
(t From the Maun Surwur part ifl'ues one river, and 
tc from the Lunkadh part two rivers. The firR is 
“ called Brahma, where Puresram making Tupifya , 
“ the Brahmaputra iffued out, and took its courfe to 
“the eaRward; and of.the two Rreains that ifiTiie 
“ from the Lunkadh, one is called the Surju , being 
“ the fame which flows by Ayoddya, or Glide; and 
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t£ the other is called Sutroodra, (or, in the Pur anas, 
“ Shutudru , and vulgarly the Sutluje,) which flows 
“ into the Punjaub country; and two days journey 
“ weft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of 
44 Teree Ladac, the former Rajahs of which were 
« Hindus, but have now become Mahommedans. 
44 The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibetians. 

Proceeding from Ladac, feven days journey to the 
44 fouthward, there is a mountain called Cailaja Cwngri, 
44 (Cungiir meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly 
« lofty ; and on its fummit there is a Bhowjputr or 
“ Bhoorjputr tree, from the root of which fp routs or 
“ gufires a fniall ftream, which the people fay is the 
fource of the Ganges, and that it comes from Va 'iconf- 
44 ha, or heaven, as is alfo related in the Pur anas ; 
44 although this fource appears to the light to flow 
44 from the fpot where grows this Bhowjputr tree, 
44 which is at an afeent of fome miles; and yet above 
44 this there is a 1UH loftier fummit, whither no one 
44 goes: but I have heard that on that uppermoft 
44 pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a 
44 Jagui fomphow penetrated; who, having immerfed 
44 his little finger it, it became petrified. At four 
44 days journey from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain 
44 called Brahmadanda, or Brahma’s tn which 

44 is the fource of the Aliknund.ro, Gang a ; and five 
44 or fix davs journey to the fouth of that are fitu- 
44 ated on the mountains the temples dedicated to 
“ Cedara, or Kedarnauth and Budranautii; and 
44 from thefe hills flow the ftreams called the Kedar 
44 Ganga and Skeo Ganga; the confluxes of which, as 
44 well as of the Ahknundra, with the main ftream of 
44 the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deo- 
44 praug, in the vicinity of Serinagur; whence they 
44 flow on in a united ftream, which ifiues into the 
44 plains of Hindu/tan at the Hurdewar." 

XVII, Praun Poory went back from this part 
of the country into Nepaul and Thibet, from the ca¬ 
pital 
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pital of which he was charged by the adminiftratioh 
there with di{patches to thd Governor General, Mr. 
Hastings, which he mentions to have delivered in the 
pretence of Mr. Harwell, and of the late Mcflrs. 
Bogle and Elliott; after which our traveller was 
lent to Benares with introductory letters to Rajah 
CiiEYT Sing and to Mr. Graham, who was at that 
time the refident; and fome years afterwards Mr. 
Hastings bellowed on him in jaghire , the village of 
Affapoor, which he continues to hold as a free tenure; 
though he is ltill fo fond of travelling, that he annually 
makes £hort excurfions into different parts of India, 
and occafionally as far as Nepaul. 

XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakcer, or 
Brahmechary^ (whofe picture reclining, in his ordinary 
pofnion, on his bed of iron fpikes, accompanies this,) 
is Perkasanund; and he aflumes the title or epithet 
of Purrum Soatuntre, whichimplies felf-psjfeffiofi m 
independence; and as his own relation ol his mode of 
life is not very long, I deliver an Englilh uanllation of 
it, as received from him in Auguit, 1792; only ofa- 
ferving that the ^owalla Mookhi , which he mentions 
to have vilited, is not the one on the Cafpian , but ano¬ 
ther; for there are at the lealt three famous places 
known to the Hindus under this general denomination : 
one near to Naugercote, another (whither Pkaun 
Poory went) in the vicinity of Balcee, and the third 
(as I have been informed by Lieut. Wilford) at Cor- 
coor, to the ealltvard of the Tigris; but whether it be 
the ftrft or laft of thefe JowaV.a Mcokhis that Per- 
kasanund vifi.ted, his narrative is not lufiiciently clear 
to enable me to diftinguifh; neither are his general 
knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Praun 
Pogry’s, which may account for his obfervation as to 
the difficulty of reaching the Maun Surwur lake, whi¬ 
ther not only Praun Poory, but other Fakeers, that I 
have feen at Benares, profefs to have neverthelels pe¬ 
netrated; fo that my prefent notice ol Peiirasanund 
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to the Society, is principally on account of the ftrange 
penance he has thought fit to devote himfelf to, in 
fixing himfelfon his fer-Jeja , or bed of fpikes, where he 
conftantly day and night.remains; and, to add to what 
he confiders as the merit of this ftate of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him 
logs of wood; and in the cold feafon, water falling on 
his head from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at 
fome height above him; and yet he feems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and fpirits. Neither do the 
fpikes appear to he in any material degree diftreffing 
to him, although he fifes not the defence of even or¬ 
dinary cloathing to cover -his body as a protection 
againft them; but as the drawing exhibits an exact 
Hkjenefs as well of his perfon as of this bed of feeming 
torture, I fliall not here trouble the Society with any 
further defeription of either, and conclude by mention¬ 
ing, that he is now living at Benares, on a final! pro- 
vifion that he enjoys from government. 

P. S. Had my official occupations, whilft at Be¬ 
nares, admitted of my pav ing due attention to Praun 
Poorv’s narrative of his travels, the geographical in¬ 
formation they contain, or rather point to, as to the 
fource of the Ganges, Jumna, and other principal 
rivers, might have probably admitted of a fuller illu- 
ftration, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther 
examination of that Sunyajfy , aided by the important 
afiiftance which I might in that cafe have obtained on 
this part of the fubject from Lieutenant W ilford, 
who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and 
chiefly at his own expence, colicCled a variety of va¬ 
luable materials relative to the geography of the north 
of India; at the fame time that, by a zealous applica¬ 
tion to the ft tidy of Hindu literature, joined to an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with whatever the Greeks and 
Romans have left us, on their mythology, or concern¬ 
ing the general events of former.ages, as far as tbeir 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world extended, this gentleman is 
likely to throw much light on the earlier periods of 
the hiltory of mankind. 
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Tr&njlation of the Relation delivered by Pur rum 

SoATUNTRE PURKASANUND BrEHMCHARY 
of his Travels and Life; delivered on the 14 th 
of Augufl, 1792 . 

I AM a Brahmen of the Yujerveda fe£t, and of the 
line of Pra/her. My anceftors are from the Pun- 
jaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit at Jag- 
gernauth, and had-reached and were abiding at Gope- 
gawn, where I was born. When I was only ten years 
of age, I ufed to give myfelf up to meditation and 
mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles; a mode 
of life I had continued for ten years, when it was inter¬ 
rupted by my relations, who wanted me to think of 
marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years 
of age, I left my home, determined to devote myfelf 
to travelling. Fir ft, after coming out of my houfe, I 
went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nepaul and 
Bhote. I went into the country of the Great and Little 
Lama , where the Teeshoo Lama lives. In this tratl 
is the Maun Talaee , (i. e. tank or lake,) as far as which 
is inhabited, but not beyond it; and the lake called 
Maun Surwur is leventeen munzels , or days’ journey, 
farther on, in a jungly country, which prevents accefs 
» to it. There are in this .quarter the places known un¬ 
der the denominations of Muni , Mahtfw , Mahadeo , 
and of Teloke , Nauthjee , and the Debbees , or cooking 
places, of Noumaulh j and of the eighty-four Sidhs, or 
religious perfons, thus diftinguilhed; all fituatcd on 
this fide of the Maun Surwur. Into thefe Debbees, if 
one throw in either two loaves, or as many as are 
wanted; one in the name of the Sidh , and another in 
one’s own name; that in the name of the Sidh remains 
at the bottom, and that in one’s own name riles up 
baked. Thefe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee 
the boundaries of four countries meet, viz. that of 
China, of the Lama's country, of the Befeher country, 
and that of the Cooloo country. 

Vol. V. D Proceeding 
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Proceeding thus in religious progrefs from hill to hill, 

I paffed through the Shaum country, and defcending 
the hills, arrived in Cafhmir, where I halted for devo¬ 
tional purpofes, as well as to profecute my lludies. 
From Cafhmir 1 went through Thibet to the Great 
jowallah, which is fituated in a country where fire 
riles out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. 
In this Jowallah whoever wants to drefs victuals, or 
boil water, they have only to dig a little fiffure into 
the furface of the ground, and place the article there¬ 
on, which will ferve without wood. On this fide of 
Pcifhore, where the Sendke fait is produced, there is a 
village called Dudun Khans Pend, adjoining to the 
fait pits. The Rajah of that country was called Rajah 
Bhenda Singh. I had here fhut myfelf up in a Gow - 
pha, or cell, where I vowed to remain doing penance 
for a period of twelve years. Vermin or worms 
gnawed my flefh, of which the marks ftill remain; and 
when one year had elapfed, then the Rajah opened the 
door of the cell, whereupon I faid to him, “ either 
te take my curfe, or make me a Jer-feja, or bed of 
K fpikes;” and then that Rajah made for me the fer- 
feja I now occupy. During the four months of the 
winter I made jtl-feja upon this feat. is, that 

night and day water is let fall upon my head. From 
thence, by the Sindh country, I went to Hingoolauje, 
(a mountain dedicated to Debee.) All the country to 
the well and fouth I travelled over upon this jer-feja^ 
coming at length to Prey ago, or Allahabad; and pal¬ 
ling by Cafhi, or Benares, I went to the temple of 
Jaggevnauth ; and vifiting Balajee, proceeded on to 
Ramifher; and, after vifiting that place, I journied 
on to Surat. In Surat I embarked in a vefiel, and 
went by fca to Mufcat in twelve days; and thence re¬ 
turning, came to Surat again. Mr. Boddam was then 
at Surat; and he afterwards went to Bombay. I flayed 
two years at Surat. Mr. Boddam granted me fome- 
tliing to fubfift on with my followers, and built a 
houfe for me; and Hill my Chet las, or difciples. are 

there. 
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there- It is thirty-five years fince I made Tupifya 
upon this fir-Jeja. 1 have been in feveral countries. 
How much fliall I caufe to be written? I have been 
at every place or religious refort, anti have no longer 
any inclination to roam; but being defirousof fettling 
in Benares, I have come hither. Three Yugs have 
pafled, and we are now in the fourth; and in all thefe 
lour ages there have been religious devotees, and their 
difciples; and they are fir ft to make application to the 
Rajah, or to whoever is the ruler of the place; for 
even Rajahs maintain and ferve us; and it is befitting 
that I obtain a fmall place, where I may apply to my 
religious duties, and that fomething may.be allowed 
for my neceffary expences, that I may blefs you. 


QUESTION. 

In all the eighteen Tupifyas, or modes of penitential 
devotion, that are made mention of in the Shajler , the 
one you have chofen is not ipecified; wherefore it is 
inferable, that you muft have committed fome great 
offence, in expiation of which you have betaken your- 
felf to the p re Cent very rude mode of difcipline. De¬ 
clare, therefore, what crime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 

In the Suthya Yug , or firft age, there was a Rikh , 
or holy-man, called Agniburna, who performed this 
fir-Jeja difcipline; as in the Trtia, or lecond age, did 
Ravono, for ten thoufand years; and in the Dwapar, 
or third age, Bhikma Pitamaha did the fame; and 
in the Cale Yug, or prefent age, I have followed their 
example, during a period of thirty-five years; but not 
to expiate any crime or offence by me committed; 
in which refpeft if I be guilty, may Veshweishura. 
ftrike me a leper here in Benares. 

r D 2 QUESTION. 
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QUESTION. 

When you went to Ramiflier, at what diftance was 
Lunka? 

ANSWER. . 

We go to Ramilher to worfhip, and at the Setbund t 
or bridge there, there is a ling of fand, which I paid 
ray refpe&s to : but beyond that nobody from Hin- 
duftan has gone to Lunka. In the fea, your fhips are 
always failing about; but the current is fuch, that 
they cannot get thither; fo, how can we go there? 
But from Singuldeep , or Ceylon, we can fee the glitter^ 
ings of Lunka. There I did not go; but my Cheilas 
have been there, who faid that in Singuldeep is the feat 
of Rawon; and Hunooman’s twelve ChohieSj or 
watch {lations. 


QUESTION. 

Have you feen Ram’s Bridge ? If you have feen it, 
defcribe its lengh and breadth, and whether it be Hill 
found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram’s Bridge, which is called Setlund , is afcer- 
tained by the Vedas to be ten jojun broad, and one 
hundred jojun long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge; or otlrerwifeit appears to 
have wood growing on it, and to be inhabited. 
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III. 

Enumeration of Indian^ Classes. 

By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 

T HE permanent reparation of Claffes, with here¬ 
ditary profeffions affigned to each, is among the 
moft remarkable inftitutions of India ; and, though 
notv lefs rigidly maintained than heretofore, muft ftiil 
engage attention. On the fubjeft of the mixed Claffes, 
Sanfcrit authorities,in fome inftances, difagree: Claffes 
mentioned by one, are omitted by another; and texts 
differ on the profeffions affigned to fome tribes. A 
comparifon of feveral authorities, with a few obfer- 
vations on the fiibdivifions of Claffes, may tend to 
elucidate this fubjeft, in which there is fome in¬ 
tricacy. 

One of the authorities I fhall ufe, is the Jatimdla , 
or Garland of Claffes; an extraft from the Rudra- 
yamala Tantra , which, in fome inftances, correfponds 
better with ufage and received opinions than the or¬ 
dinances of Menu, and the great D’herma-purana .* 
On more important points its authority could not be 
compared with the D'herma-JdJlra ; but, on the fub- 
ieft of Claffes, it may be admitted; for the Tantras 

D 3 form 

* The texts are cited in the Vivdddrnavt Jetu, from the Vrihad 
D’hirma-purdna. This name I therefore retain; although I cannot learn 
that fuch a pur ana exifts; or to what treatifc the quotation refers under 
that name. 
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form a branch of literature highly efteemed, though 
at prefent much neglefled. Their fabulous origin 
derives them from revelations of Siva to Pa'rvati, 
confirmed by Vishnu, and* therefore called Agama? 
from the initials of three words in a verfe of the 
Tddala Tantra. 

il Coming from the mouth of Siva, fieard by the 
<£ mountain-born goddefs, admitted by the ion of 
** Vasude'va, it is thence called 

Thirty-fix are mentioned for the number of mixed 
Claffes; but, according to fome-opinions, that num¬ 
ber includes the fourth original tribe, or all the ori¬ 
ginal tribes, according to other authorities: yet the 
text quoted from the great D’herma-fiurdna, in the 
digeft of which a verfion was tranfiated. by Mr. Har¬ 
ked, name thirty-nine mixed Claffes; and the Jfdtimald 
gives difiinfl names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may fuffice, in this 
place, to quote the Jdtimdla , where the diftinflion of 
Brdhmanas, according to the ten countries to which 
their anceftors belonged, is noticed: that diftinflion 
is ftill maintained. 

“ In the firft creation, by Bra'hma, Brdmanas 
<s proceeded, with the Veda , from the mouth of 
“ Brahma. From his arms CJhatriyai fprung; fo 
H from his thigh, Vaifyas ; from his foot Sitdras were 
“ produced: all with their females. 

14 The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, “ What 
“ fliall be your occupations ?” They replied, We 
tc are not our own mailers, oh, God! Command us 
66 what to undertake. 
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“ Viewing and comparing their labours, he made 
“ the firft tribe fuperior over the reft. As the firft 
« had great inclination for the divine fciences, ( Brah - 
tc mevcda.) therefore he was BrShmana. The pro- 
“ te£tor from ill, (C/hate) was CJhatriya ; him whofe 
« profeffion (Vefa) confifts in commerce, which pro- 
« motes fucccfs in war, for the prote&ion of himfelf 
“ and of mankind; and in hulbandry, and attendance 
« on cattle, called Vaifya. The other Ihould volun- 
« tarily ferve the three tibes, and therefore he be- 
£t came a Sudra : he ftiould humble himlelf at their 
« feet.” 

And in another place: 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by 
i: Vishnu's eagle from Sac a dwipa: thus have Sac a 

dwipa Brldunanas become known in j-ambu dwipa . 

tc In Javibu dwipa Brahmanas are reckoned ten- 
et fold; Sdrefwata, Cdnyacubja , Gauda , Maithila , 
“ Uicala, Dravidd, Marahajhira , Tailanga , Gujjava , 
<e and Cdjnura , refiding in the feveral countries whence 
“ they are named. (1.) 

“ Their fons and grand-Tons are confidered as 
t{ Cdnyacubja priefts, and fo forth. Their pofterity, 
(i defeending from Menu, aifo inhabit the fouthem 
“ regions: others refide in Anga Banga and Baling a; 
u fome in Camruba and Odra. Others are inhabitants 

D 4 “of 

ft.) Tfiefe fcvetal countries are Sdrcftuata, probably the region wa- 
tered by the river SerfuUy r as. it is marked m maps; unlefsitbc a part of 
Bengal, named from the branch of the BkdgircUki^ which is d i fl in gui filed 
by this appellation* Cdnyacubja, or Canaj ; Gaitrd y probably the wef- 
tern Gdi\ and not the Gaur of Bengal : Mit'kiln, or TirabhuUi, cor¬ 
rupted into Tirkut s Utcala t fa id to be fi mated near the celeb rated tem¬ 
ple of JaganndV ka ; Dravidd, pronounced D ravira ; pojhbly the 
country defmbed by that name, as a maritime region fouth of Carnata^ 
{Aft* Ref, vol. ii. p. 117*) Marahdjhtrd^ or Markdttaj Teiinga^ or 
Tdingdna 2 Gujjara ? or Guzratj Cafmira ; or Cdjhmir, 
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t£ of Sumbkadefa: and twice-born men, brought by for- 
“ mer Princes, have been eflablifiled in Bdda Magadha, 
•“ Varendra, Chola, Swernagrdma , China , Cula, Saca , 
t£ and Berber a.' (1.) 

I fhall proceed, without further preface, to enume¬ 
rate the principal mixed Claffes, which have fprung 
from intermarriages of the original tribes. 

1. Murd'habhijhicta, from a Brdhmana by a girl of 
the CJhatriya clafs: his duty is the teaching of mili¬ 
tary exercifes. The fame origin is afcribed in the 
great D'herma-purdna to the Cumbhacdra, (2,) or pot¬ 
ter, and Tantravdya , (3j) or weaver: but the Tantra¬ 
vdya , according to the Jdtimdld , fprung from two 
mixed clalTes, begotten by a man of the Manibandka 
on a woman of the Manicdra tribe. 

2. Amba/kt'ka , or Vaidya , (4.) whofe profeifion is 
the fcience of medicine, was bom of a Vaifya woman, 
by a man of the facerdotal clafs. The fame origin is 
given by the D‘ herma-purdna to the Canjacdra , (5,) or 
■brazier, and to the Sanchacara, (6,) or worker in fhells. 
Thefe again are Hated, in the Tantra , as fpringing 
from the intermarriages of mixed claffes; the Can- 
facard from the Tdmracuta and the Sanchacara; alfo 
named Sanckaddreca , from the Rajaputra and Gdnd- 
hica : for Rdjaputrqs not only denote CJhatriyas as forts 

of 

' (1.) Anga includes Bhdgalpur. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a 
part only of the Suba. Varendra, or traft of inundation north of the 
Ganges, is apart of the prefent Zila of Rajcjkdhi. Calinga is watered 
by tljp Cadaveri, {AJt. Rtf. yol. iii. p. 48.) Comrupal, an ancient em¬ 
pire, is become a province of Afam. Odra I underftand to he Orija 
Proper. Rada (if that be the true reading) is well known as the country 
weft of fhe Bhdgirai’ha. Magadha, or Magadka, is Bahar Proper; 
Chola is part of Bubhum. Another region of this name is mentioned in 
the Aliatick Refearches, vol. hi. p. 48. Saiernagrdma, vulgarly Sunargau t 
is lituated call of Dacca. China is a portion of the prefent Chincfe empire. 
On the reft I can offer no conjecture. Saca and Berbera, here men¬ 
tioned, muff differ from the Dwipa, and the region fituated between the 
Cufka and Sam ha Dwypas. (2.) Vulgarly, Cumdr. {3.) Vulgarly, 
Tanli. (4.) Vulgarly, Baidya, (5.) Vulgarly, Cdferd. (6} Vul¬ 
garly, 1 Sadhcra. 
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kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a 
tribe of fabulous origin. 

Rudra-Ydmala Tantra : “ the origin of Rdjapttr 
u trds is from the Vaifya on the daughter of an Am- 
« bafht'ha . Again, thousands of others fprung from 
« foreheads of corn kept to fupply oblations.” 

O. -Nifhada, or Pdrafava , whofe profeffion is 
catching fith, was bom of a Sudra woman by a man 
of a facerdotal clafs. The name is given to the iflue 
of a legal marriage between a Brahmma and a woman 
of the Sudra clafs. It Ihould feem that the iffue of 
other legal marriages in different dalles were del- 
cribed by the names of mixed clafTes fprmgtng trom 
intercourfe between the feveral tribes, 1 his 5 how- 
ever, is liable to Tome queftion; and fince fuch mar¬ 
riages are confidered as illegal in the prefcnt age,' it is 
not material to purfue the inquiry. 


According to the D'htrma-pnrana, fiom the fame 
origin as the NiJKdda fprings the tarajhi,. or aftrolo- 
ger. In the Tantra, that origin is given to the Bran- 
me-fudra , whofe profeffion is to make chairs or ftools 
ufed on fome religious oceafions. L/nder the name of 
Varanvt (ll is defcribed a clafs fpringing from the 
Go ’pa and Tantravdya , and* employed m cultivating 
beetle. The profeffion of aftrology, or, at leaft, that 
of making almanacks, is affigned, in the Tantra , to 
degraded BrdhwMnas * 


u 

tc 

Ci 


« Brdhmanas , falling from their tribe, became, 
kinfmen of the twice-born clafs: to them is affigned 
the profeffion of ascertaining the lunar and folar 

^ S * 4. Mdhijhya 


(1) Vulgarly, Baraiya* 
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4. Mdhijhya is the fon of a CJhalriya by a woman 
of the Vaifya tribe. His profeffion is mufic, aftrono- 
my, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman by a man of 
the military clafs. His prqffdlion, according to Menu, 
is killing or confining fuch animals as live in-holes: 
but, according to the Tontra , he is an encoraiaft or 
bard. The fame origin is attributed to the Ndpita (1) 
or barber; and to the Maudaca, or confeftioner. In 
the Tontra, the Ndpita is faid to be born of a Cuverina 
woman by a man of the Patticara clafs. 

6. Car ana (2) from a Vaify a, by a woman of the 
Sudra clafs, is an attendant on princes, or fecretary. 
The appellation of Cayafl’ha (3) is in general confi- 
dered as fy nonimous with Car ana; and accordingly 
the Car ana tribe commonly affumes the name of Cd- 
yajl’ha: but the Cdyafl'has of Bengal have pretenfions 
to be confidered as true Sudras , which the Jdtimald 
feems to authorize; for the origin of the Cayajl'ha is 
there mentioned, before the fubjefl of mixed tribes is 
introduced, immediately after defcribing the Gdpa as 
a true Sudra. 

One, named Bki/UdaUa , was noticed for his do- 
meftic affidaity, (4;) therefore the rank of Cdyajl'ha, 
was by Brakmanas affigned to him. From him fprung 
three fons, Chetrdngaia , Chiiraf&nd , and Chitrdgupta : 
they were employed in attendance on princes. 

The D he.rma-purdna affigns the fame origin to the 
Tambuli , or beetle-feller, and to the Panlica, or are- 
ca-feller, as to the Car ana. 

The 


f 1) Vulgarly, Nai, or NayL (2) Vulgarly, Car an. {3) Vul¬ 
garly, Cait. {4) Literally, Staying at kom } (Cdiy fanjlhitah,J whence 
the ethnology of Cdyajl’ha, 
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The fix before enumerated are begotten in the dire£fc 
order of the claifes. Six are begotten in the inverfe 
order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a CJJiatriya , on a woman of 
the prieftly clafs. His occupation is managing horfes, 
and driving cars. The fame origin is given, in the Pu~ 
tana , to the Mdldcdra (1J or florift ; but he fprung 
From the Carmacara and Tailica claffes, if the autho¬ 
rity of the Tantra prevails. 

8. Mdgadha, born of a CJJiatriya girl, by a man 
of the commercial clafs, has, according to the Sajtra, 
theprofeffion of travelling with merchandize; but, ac¬ 
cording to the Purdna and Tantra , is an encomiaft. 
From parents of thofe claffes fprung the G6pa (2) if 
the Purdna may be believed; but tbe Tantra deferibes 
the Go ft a as a true Sudra , and names Gdftajivi (3) a 
mixed clafs, uling the fame profeffion, and Ipringing 
from Tantravdya M.anibandfia claffes. 

9 and 10. Vaiieha and Aydgava. The occupa¬ 
tion oF the firff, born of a Brahmcni by a man of the 
commercial clafs, is waiting on women; the fecond, 
born of a Vaifya woman by a man of the fervile clafs, 
has the profeffion of a carpenter. 

11, CJhattri , or CJkatta, fprung from a fervile 
man by a woman of the military clafs, is employed 
in killing and confining fuch animals as live in holes. 
The fame origin is aferibed by the Purdna to the Car - 
mac dr a, or fmith, and Ddfa , or mariner. The one is 
mentioned in the Tantra without fpecifying the claffes 
from which he fprung; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sdjlra and Tantra. 

All 


(1) Mali {2} Go ft, (3) Gdarid-Cdp. 
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All authorities concur in deriving the Chandala from 
a Sttdra father and Brdhmeni mother. His profeffion 
is carrying out corpfes, and executing criminals; and 
officiating in other abjeQ: employments for public fer- 
vice. 

A third fet of Indian Clalfes originate from the inter¬ 
marriages of the firfl and fecond fet; a few only have 
been named by Menu; and, excepting the Abhira 
or milkman, they are not noticed by the other autho¬ 
rities to which I refer. Hut the Purdna names other 
clalfes of this fet. 

A fourth fet is derived from intercourfe between the 
feveral clalfes of the fecond fet: of thefe alfo few have 
been named by Menu; and one only of the fifth fet, 
fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third 
fet; and another of the fixth fet, derived from inter¬ 
courfe between clalfes of the fecond and fourth fet.. 
Menu adds to thefe clalfes four fons of outcafts. 

The Tantra enumerates many other claffes, which 
muft be placed in lower lets*, and afcribes a different 
origin to fome of the claffes in the third and fourth 
fets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from 
the comparative table annexed. To purfue a verbofe 
comparifon would be tedious, and of little ufe; per¬ 
haps, of none; for I fufpefcf that their origin is fanciful; 
and, except the mixed claffes, named by Menu, that 
the re It are terms for profeffions rather than claffes; and 
they Ihould be confidered as denoting companies of ar- 
tifans, rather than diftinft races. The mode in which 
Amera Sinha mentions the mixed claffes and the 
profeffions of artifans, feems to fupport this conjec¬ 
ture. 

However, 

* Sec the annexed rule formed by our late venerable Prekdent. 
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However, the Jatimdld exprefsly ftates the number 
of forty-two mixed claffes, fpringing from the inter- 
courfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu- 
perior clafs. Though, like other mixed clalfes, they 
are included under the general denomination of Sudra , 
they are confidered as molt abjeft, and moll of them 
now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as 
the abjeft mixed claffes mentioned by Menu. Ac¬ 
cording to the Rudrayamala , the domeftic priefts of 
twenty of thefe claffes are degraded. “ Avoid,” fays 
the Tantra , *' 6 the touch of the Chanddla , and other 
“ abjeQ; clalfes; and of thofe who eat the flefh of ltine, 
<J often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
M the prefcribed ceremonies; they are called Molech- 
ts cha t and going to the region of Yavana, have been 
“ named Yavanas, 

11 Thefe feven, the Rajaca , Chermacdra , Naia, 3a- 
« ru3a , Caivefta , and Mtdabhilla , are the fall tribes. 
« Whoever alfociates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
« his clafs; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools 
« which they have caufed to be made, mull be purified 
11 by the five productions of kine; whoever approaches 
** their women, is doubtlefs degraded from his clafs.” 

** For women of the Naia and Capala clalfes,.for 
14 proftitutes, and for women of the Rajaca and Nd- 
« pita tribes, a man ihould willingly make oblations, 
41 but by no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudra- 
yamdla-i the Na'ta and Nataca are diftinft; but the 
profeflions are not discriminated in that Tantra. If 
their diftinft occupations, as dancers and aflors, are 
accurately fupplied, dramas are of very early date. 

The Pundraca and Pattafutracdra , or feeder of 
filk-worms, and filk-twifter, deferve notice; for it 
has beenfaid, thatfilk was the produce of China folely 

; r. until 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, 
and that the laws of China jealoufly guarded the ex- 
clufive produflion. The frequent mention of filk in 
the moft ancient Sanfcrit books would not fully dif- 
prove that opinion; but the mention of an Indian clafs, 
whofe occupation it is to attend filk-worms, may be 
admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra be 
not queftioned. I am informed, that the Tantras col- 
leftively are noticed in very ancient compofkions; but, 
as they are very numerous, they muft have been com- 
pofed at different periods; and the Tantra which I 
quote, might be thought comparatively modern. 
However, it may be prefumed that the Rudra-ydmala 
is among the moft authentic, and, by a natural in¬ 
ference, among the moft ancient; frnce it is named in 
the Durgamehata , where the principal Tantras are enu¬ 
merated*. 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, 
the claffes are named, with their origin, and the par¬ 
ticular profeflions affigned to them. How far every 
perfon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere 
rigidly to the profeffibn of his clafs, may merit fome 
enquiry. Lawyers have largely difeuffed the texts of 
law concerning this fubjeft, and fome difference of 
opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is 
not the place for entering into fuch dilquifitions, I 
lhall therefore briefly ftate what appears to be the beft 
eftablifhed opinion, as deduced from the texts of Me¬ 
nu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of fubfiftence for a Brohmana , 
are affilling to facrilice, teaching the Vedas, and re¬ 
ceiving 

* Thus enumerated, Cali-Tqntri? Mundmald , Tdrd, Nirhana-Tantra^ 
Strvar Jar mi) Bira-Tantra^ Shigar-chaua* Bhuia-Tantra^ Uddifdn 
and CMicdcalpa , Bhdirdvi-Tantni 9 and Bhairavkalpa^ Todala y Md- 
iribehidancha^ Mdya-Tantra^ Birejzvara^ Bijtvcs-dra y Samayd-Tar\tr 
Brdkma-Ydmdla-Tantra* Rudra- Ydmala-Tdntra^ Sav&rydmabi -2 'an- 
tra , Qdy air BTantra , Cdlicdcula Scrvafwa, Cid4rnnava> Y6ghu-Tantra 7 
and the .Ta?itra MdiiJhamarddinL Thefe arc here univerfaUy known. 
Oh, Bhairavi, grmtefi of fouls 7 And u&ny are the Taniras uttered 
by Samshu. 
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cciving gifts; for a CJhatriya , bearing arms; for a 
Vaifya , merchandize, attending on cattle, and agri¬ 
culture ; for a Sudra, fervile attendance on the higher 
clafles. The molt commendable are, refpeEtively For 
the four clafles, teaching the Veda, defending the 
people, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, and fer¬ 
vile attendance on the learned and virtuous pricfts, 

A Brdhmana , unable to fubfift by his duties, may 
live by the duty of a foldier: if he cannot get a fubfift- 
ence by either of thefe employments, he may apply to 
tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a compe¬ 
tence by .traffic, avoiding certain commodities. A 
CJhatriya, in diftrefs, may fubfift by all thefe rfieans; 
but he mull not have recourfe to the higheft functions. 
In feafons of diftrefs, a further latitude is given. The 
praflice of medicine, and other learned pvofeffions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fer- 
vice, alms and ufury, are among the modes of fubfift- 
ence allowed to the Brdhmana and CJhatriya. A Vaif¬ 
ya, unable to fubfift by his own duties, may defeend 
to the fervile a Els of a Sudra. And a Sudra, not find¬ 
ing employment by waiting on men of the higher 
clafles, may fubfift by handicrafts; principally' fol¬ 
lowing thofe mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
ma/bnry; and praftical arts, as painting and writing; 
by following of which he may ferve men of fuperior 
clafles: and, although a man of a lower clafs is in ge¬ 
neral reftriEled from the a£ls of a higher dais, the 
Slid?'a is exprefsly permitted to become a trader or a 
liulbandman. 

B elides the particular occupations affigned to each 
of the mixed clafles, they have the alternative of fol¬ 
lowing that profeflion which regularly belongs to the 
clafs from which they derive their origin on the mo¬ 
ther’s fide: thofe, at leaft, haveTuch an option, who 
are born in the direEl order of the dalles, as the 
MurdhahhiJIiiHa, AmbaJhVha, and others. The mixed 

clafles 
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claffes are alfo permitted to fubfift by any of the duties 
of a Sudra; that is, by menial fervice, by handicrafts, 
by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, 
though regularly it be the profeflion of a particular 
clafs, is open to molt other claffes; and that the li¬ 
mitations, far from being rigorous, do, in faft, re- 
ferve only one peculiar profeffion, that of the Brdh- 
mana, -which confifts in teaching the Veda , and offi¬ 
ciating at religious ceremonies. 

The claffes are fufficiently numerous; but the fub- 
divilions of claffes have further multiplied diltin&ions 
to an endlefs variety. The fubordinate diftinEtions 
may be bell exemplified from the Brdhmana and Cd- 
yaji'ha, becaufe fome of the appellations, by which the 
different races are diftinguifhed, will be familiar to 
many readers. 

The Brdhmanas of Bengal are defeended from five 
priefts, invited from Cdnyacubja., by A'disura, King 
of Gaura , who is faid to have reigned about three 
hundred years before Chrift. Thele were Bhatta, 
Nerayna, of the family of Sahdila , a fon of Casyapa~ 
Dacfia , alfo a defendant of Casyapa-, Vedagarva , of 
the family of Vatja Chandra, of the family of Saverna, 
a fon of Casyapa ; and Sri Herjhu, a defendant of 
Bhavadwdja. 

From thefe anceftors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-fix families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Balla'la Se'na, who reigned in the twelfth 
century of the Chriftian aera. One hundred of thefe 
families fettled in Varcndra , and fifty-fix in Bara, 

T hey are now difperfed throughout Bengal, but retain 
the family diftinSions fixed by Balla'la Se'na. They 
are denominated from the families to which their five 
progenitors belonged, and are Hill ebnlidered as Cdnya- r 
cubja Brdhmanas. At 
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At the period when thefe priefts were invited by the 
king of Gmira , fome Sdrefwata Brdhmanas , and a 
few Vaidicas , refided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmanas of 
Sdrefwata none are now found in Bengal; but five fa¬ 
milies of Vaidicas are extant, and are admitted to in¬ 
termarry with the Brdhmanas of Kara* 

Among the Brdhmanas of Vdrindra , eight families 
have pre-eminence, and eight hold the fecond rank.* 
Among thofe of Kara , fix hold the fir ft rank.f The 
diftinctive appellations of the feveral families are borne 
by thofe of the firft rank; but in moft of the other fa¬ 
milies they are difufed; and Serman 7 or Sermd , the 
addition common to the whole tribe of Brdhmanas , is 
affumed. For this p raft ice, the priefts of Bengal are 
cenfured by the Brdhmanas of Mit'hild*, and other 
countries, where that tide is only ufed on important 
occafions, and in religious ceremonies. 

Vo l» V. E In 


Moitra . 

Lahari , 


* Bra'hmanas* 

Cvli'na 8 « 

Rudra-Vdgiji* 


Sadhu-Vdgifu 


of 
Call 
BhadurL 


Sanydmmij 

or 

Sandy aG 
Bhadanu 


The laft was admitted by the election of the other feven. 

Sudha Sro / tri / 8. 

Cashta Srq'tri' 84. 

The names of thefe families feldom occur in common intercourfe* 


Muchuti, 

Vulgarly Muc'ktrja* 
Gkojhala* 


+ Ra'iu'ya Bra^makas. 
Culi'na 6. 

Ganguli, 

Bandy agati, 
Vulgarly, BanojL 


CanjdaU. 

Ckat f atiy 

Vulgarly* ChatojU 


Sro'tr t f 50. 

The names of thefe families feldom occur in common intercourfe* 
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In Mit'hila the additions are fewer, though diftinft. 
families are more numerous: no more than three fir- 
names are in ufe in that di ft rift, T'kacura , Mijra, and 
Ojhd ; each appropriated, in any families. 

The Cdyafthas of Bengal claim defeent from five 
Cay aft has who attended the priefts invited from Cany a- 
cubja. Their defeendants branched into eighty-three 
families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame 
prince BallaT.a Se'na, who alfo adj ufted the family 
rank of other claffes. 

In Benga and Decjhina Kara three familiesof Cay aft- 
has have pre-eminence; eight hold the fecond rank.* 
The Cdyafthas of inferior rank generally affume the 
addition of D&fa, common to the tribe ol Sildras , in 
the fame manner as other claffes have fimilar titles 
common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to 
the name of Cftiatriya is Verman ; to that ot a Vaifya , 
Gufta; but the general title of Diva is commonly af- 
fumed; and, with a feminine termination, is alfo borne 
by women of other tribes. 

Tlie 

* Ca'yajt’has of Decshina Ra'ra 1 and Benga. 

Gulina g* 


Chojka * 

Vafity 

Vulg, Bo r fe. 

Mi 



Sakmaulica 8* 


J>/ s 

Datta. 

Cara. Palita. 


Shiak 

Sinka. 

Ddfa. Guha. 



Mauuca 72* 


Cuban. 

Gan a. He da. 

Huhin. Naga. 

Bhadre. 

Soma* 

Put. Rudra. 

Pdta, Adilya. 

Chandra. 

Sanya. 

or Sain. 

Sum ? 


Sydvuij 



Teja. &c. 



Chad, 

&c. 



The others are omitted for the falfe of brevity ; their names feldom Occur in 


common intercourfe 
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The diftin&ions of families are important in regu¬ 
lating intermarriages. Genealogy is made a particu¬ 
lar ftudy; and the greateft attention is given to regu¬ 
late the marriages according to eftabli/hed rules, par¬ 
ticularly in the firft marriage of the eldeft fon. The 
principal points to be obferved are, not to marry with¬ 
in the prohibited degrees; nor in a family known by 
its name to be of the fame primitive Hock: nor in 
a family of inferior rank: nor even in an inferior 
branch of an equal family; for within fome families 
gradations are eftablilhed. Thus, among the Culina 
of the Cdyafl'has , the rank has been counted from 
thirteen degrees; and in every generation,, fo long as 
the marriage has been properly afforted, one degree 
has been added to the rank.- But Ihould a marriage 
be conrra&ed in a family of a lower degree, an entire 
forfeiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjeft is intricate; but any perfon, defirous 
of acquiring information upon it, may refer to the 
writings of GaCtacas , or genealogifts, whole compo- 
fitions are in the provincial dialed, and are kiiqwn by 
the name of Culaji. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Sculptures at Mahabalipoorum; 

Ufually called the Seven Pagodas. 

By J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 

T HESE curious remains of antiquity, fituate near 
the fea, are about thirty-eight Englifh miles 
foutherJy from Madras. A diftant view prefents merely 
a rock, which, on a near approach, is found deferv- 
ing of particular examination. The attention palling 
over the fmaller objeas, is firft arrefted by a Hindu 
pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from a (in¬ 
gle mafs of rock; being about twenty-fix feet in height, 
nearly as long, and about half as broad. W ithin is 
the Ungam , and a long infcription on the wall, in cha¬ 
racters unknown. 

Near this ftru&ure, the furface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is covered 
with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of the 
good CRisHNAisthe moll conlpicuous, with Arjoon, 
his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer; but fo 
void of flelh, as to prefent more the appearance of a 
fkeleton than the reprefentation of a living perfon* 
Below is a venerable figure, faid to be the father of 
Arjoqnj both figures proving the fculptor poffefled 
no inconfiderable lltill. Here are the reprefentations 
of feveral animals, and of one which the Brahmens 
name fingam , or lion; but by no means a likenefs- 
of that animal, wanting the peculiar charaCteriltick, 

Eg the 
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the mane. Something intended to reprefent this is, 
indeed, vifible, which has more the effe£t of fpots. It 
appears evident, the fculptorwas by no means fo well 
acquainted widi the figure of the lion as with that of 
the elephant and monkey, both being well reprefented 
in this group. This fcene, I underftand, is taken from 
the Mahabarat , and exhibits the principal perfons 
whofe actions are celebrated in that work. 

Op polite, and fur rounded''by, a wall of ftone, are 
pagodas oF brick, faid to be of great antiquity. Ad¬ 
joining is an excavation in the rock, the mafly roof 
feemingly fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in 
the celebrated cavern in the I Hand of Elephanta , but 
have been left unfinifhed. This was probably intended 
as a place of worfhip. A few paces onward is another, 
and a more fpacious, excavation, now ufed, and I fup- 
pofe originally intended, as a fhelter for travellers. 
A fcene of fculpture fronts the entrance, faid to repre¬ 
fent Crishna attending the herds of Ananda. One 
of the group reprefents a man diverting an infant, by 
playing on a flute, and holding the jnftrument as we 
do. A gigantic figure of the god, with the gopis^ and 
feveral good rcprefentations of nature, are obferved. 
The columns fupporting the roof are of different orders, 
the bafe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pave¬ 
ment is an infcription. (See Infcript.) Near is the al- 
mofl deferted village, which ftill retains the ancient 
name MahabaUpoorum. The few remaining Brahmens 
vifit the traveller, and conduft him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular ftone is 
paired under, fo placed by nature, on a fmooth and 
floping furface, that you are in dread of its crufhing 
you before you clear it. The diameter of this ftone is 
twenty-feven feet. The top of the rock is ftrewed with 
fragments of bricks, the remains, as you are informed, 
of apalace anciently ftanding on thisfite, Are&angular 

polilhed 
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polilhed flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of a 
(ingam coucbant,at the fouth end, is fbewn you as the 
couch of the Dherm * Rajah. A fhort way further, 
the bath it fed by the females of the palace is pointed 
out. A tale I fufpeft fabricated by the Brahmens to 
amufe the traveller. That fome of their own call had 
chofen this fpot, retired among rocks difficult of accefs 
to re fide in, and that the bath, as it is called, which 
is only a rough ftone hollowed, was their refervoir 
for water, would have an air of probability. . The 
couch feems to have been cut from a ftone accidentally 
placed in its prefent fituation, and never to have made 
a part oF the internal furniture of a building. The 
fingam , if intended as a lion, is equally iraperfea with 
the figures of the fame animal before mentioned. 

Descending over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive 
at a fpacious yxcavaiion; a temple dedicated to Sx va, 
who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, of a 
large ftature, and with four arms; the left foot refts 
on a bull coucbant; a fmall figure of Bha'hma on the 
right hand; another of Visii.mu on the left; where 
alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is oblerved. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic figure of Visa, 
Nix, fleeping on an enormous C obra de Capella^ with 
feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over 
the head of the god. At the oppofxte end is the god- 
defs Sx'va, with eight arms, mounted on a Jingam. 
Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure, with a buffalo’s 
head and human body. Between thefe is a human 
figure, fufpended with the head downwards. The 
god defs is reprefented with feveral warlike weapons, 
and fome armed dwarf attendants ; while the monfter 
is armed with a club. In the cbara&er of Durga, or 
protestor of the virtuous, the goddefs is refeuing from 
the Yem Rajah (the figure with the buffafo’s head) the 
fufpended figure, fallen improperly into his hands. 
The figure and aftion of the goddefs are executed in 
a mailed y and feinted ft vie. Over this temple, at a 
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confideable elevation, is a {mailer, wrought from a 
fingle mafs of ftone. Here is leen a flab fimilar to 
the Dherma Rajah’s couch. Adjoining is a temple 
in the rough, and a large mafs of rock, the upper 
part roughly fafhioned for a pagoda. If a conclufion 
may be drawn from thefe unfinilhed works, an un¬ 
common and aftonifhing perfeverance was exerted in 
finilhing the ftrubtures here; and the more fo, from 
the Rose being a fpecies of granite, and extremely 
hard, 

The village contains but few houfes, moftly in¬ 
habited by Brahmens; thenumber of whom has, how¬ 
ever, decreafed of late, owing to a want of the means 
of fubfifting, The remains of feveral Rone edifices 
are feen here; and a large tank, lined, with Reps of 
ftone. A canopy for the pagod attracts the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. 
It is fupported by four columns, with bafeand capital, 
about twenty-{even feet in height, the {haft tapering 
regularly upwards; is compofed of a fingle ftone, 
though not round, but fixteen fided; meafuring at 
bottom about five and a half feet. 

Eaft of the village, and wafhed by the fea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolilhed it before now, 
but for a defence of large ftones in front, is a pagoda 
of ftone, and containing the ling am , was dedicated to 
Si'va, Befides the ufual figures within, one of a gigantic 
ftature is obferved ftretched out on the grouud, and re- 
prefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brah¬ 
mens tell you was deligned for a Rajah who was thus 
fecured by Vishnu : probably alluding to a prince of 
the Vishnu caft having conquered the country, and 
taken its prince. The furf here breaks far out over, 
as the Brahmens inform you, the ruins of the city, 
which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of the maffes of ftone near the ftiore appear to 
have been wrought. A Brahmen , about fifty years 
of age, a native of the place, whom I have had an 
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opportunity of converfing with fince my arrival at 
Madras , informed me, his grandfather had frequently 
mentioned having feen the gilt tops of five pagodas in 
the furf, no longer vifible. In the account'of this 
place by Mr. William Chambers, in the firft volume 
of the Afiatick Refearches, we find mention of a brick 
pagoda, dedicated to Si'va, and walhed by the fea^ 
this is no longer vifible; but as the Brahmens have no 
recollefiion of fuch a ftrufture, and as Mr. Chambers 
wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the pa¬ 
goda of ftone mentioned above to be the one he means. 
However, it appears from good authorities, that the 
fea on this part of the coaft is encroaching by very 
flow, but no lefs certain fteps, and will perhaps in a 
lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 

About a mile to the fouthward are other ftrufitures 
of ftone, of the lame order as thofe north, but having 
been left unfinifhed, at firft fight appear different: the 
fouthermoft of thefe is about forty feet in height, twen¬ 
ty-nine in breadth, and nearly the fame in length, 
hewn from a fingle mafs: the outfide is covered with 
fculpture, (for an account of which fee Infcriptions.) 
The next is alfo cut from one mafs of ftone, being in 
length about forty .nine feet, in breadth and height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the 
top to the bottom ; a large fragment from one corner 
is obferved on the ground. No account is preferved of 
the powerful caufe which produced this deftru&ive 
effect. Befide thefe, are three fmaller ftru&tures of 
ftone. Here is alfo the Jingam, or lion, very large, but, 
except in fize, I can obferve no difference from the 
figures of the fame animal northerly. Near the Jingam 
is an elephant of ftone about nine feet in height, and 
large in proportion. Here, indeed, we obferve the true 
figure and chara&er of the animal. 
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The Brahmen before mentioned informed me, that 
their Pur anas contained no account of any of the 
ftruQures here defcribed, except the Jlone pagodas near 
the fea, and the pagodas ojbrick at the village , built by 
the Dherma Rajah, and his brothers. He, however, 
gave me the following traditional account: That a 
northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about 
one thoufand years ago, was defirous of having a great 
work executed, but the Hindu fculptors-and mafons 
reFufedto execute it on the terms he offered. Attempt¬ 
ing force I fuppofe, they, in number about four thou- 
fand, fled with their effefls from his country hither, 
where they refided four or five years, and in this inter¬ 
val executed thefe magnificent works. The prince at 
length difeovering them, prevailed on them to return, 
which they did; leaving the works unfinifhed as they 
appear at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this 
account will not appear improbable. At prefent we 
fo me times hear of all the individuals of a particular 
branch of trade deferting their houfes, becaufe the 
hand of power has treated them fomewhat roughly ; 
and we obferve like circumftances continually in mi¬ 
niature. Why the Brahmens refident on the fpot keep 
this account fecret I cannot determine; but am led to 
fuppofe they have an idea, the more they can envelope 
the place in myftery, the more people will be tempted 
to vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit 
corifiderably. 

The difference of llyle in the architecture of thefe 
ftruftures, and thofe on the coaft hereabouts, (with ex¬ 
ceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, and 
that of ftone near the fea, both mentioned in the Pa¬ 
rana ;, and which are not different,) tends to prove 
that the artiils were not of this country; and the 
refemblance of fome of the figures and pillars to 
thofe in the Elephanta Cave, feems to indicate they 
were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, 
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at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi¬ 
tations railed in this place of fecurity by the fugi¬ 
tives in queltion. Some of the Infcriptions, how¬ 
ever, (all of which were taken by myfelf with much 
care,) may throw further light on this fubjefl. 


; ' ■ j 

Inscriptions at JVaahabalipoorom. 

On the lower Divijion of the Southern Structure 
and the Eajiern Face. 

This Infcription is above a Figure apparently Female, 
but with only one Breaft, (as at the Cave in Elephants, 
111 and.) Four Arms are observed, in. one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right 
Side. 


Above a Male Figure with four Arms, 


Northern Face. 

Above a Male Figure with Four Arms; a Battle-axe 
in one of the Hands, 


Southern 
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Southern Front . 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


^vsset; 




3 i: 


BS 


Above a Male Figure. 


On the middle Dzvi/ion, Eaftern Face. 

5! S3! 

Above a Male, 


Above a Male, bearing a Weapon of War on the left 

Shoulder. 


Northern 
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Northern Face. 

t * I 

as 

Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; 
the Hair plaited, and rolled about the Head; a String 
acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens’ String of 
the prejent Day. 


ilil SU g-aMT&v&xra: 

nms mpws 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The for¬ 
mer has four Arms, and the String as above; is lean¬ 
ing on the latter, who feems to ftoop from the Weight. 
The Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, 
while the Flair of the Female is in the fame Form as 
that of the Female Figures at Elephants,. 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former 
has four Arms, and the String. 
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SEJSX'TT' ipjrsj? 

qs m: 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, and th c 
Brafmmical String. 


Southern Face. 

llEZJi 

SfllJI. 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


K iJTx KIR 1 4q J ; 

AJ- § idF>i aj 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a 
Female, fceming to ftoop under the Weight. 


Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter ap¬ 
pears in one Hand. This Infcription being very dif¬ 
ficult to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 
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SI3-I3I 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


We/l Front. 

UcgJ^iTcJ'S* 

Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and 
a warlike Weapon on the Right. 

Another Figure on this Face, but no Infcription 

above it. 


On the upper Divifibn . 

Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with 
Figures, different in fome Refpe&s from thofe below: 
all, however, of the fame Family. 

On the Eaffern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms 
only.) He has two Strings or Belts; one crofting the 
other over the Shoulder. 


Over 
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Over him is the following Infcription ? the only one 
on this Divifion, 



The Charafters of this Infcription bear a ftrong 
Refemb lance to thofe of the Infcription in the Stone 
Pagoda near the Village mentioned in the firft Part 
of the Account of the Place. 





This Infcription is on the Pavement of the Choul¬ 
try, near the Village, very roughly cut, and ap¬ 
parently by different Artifts from thofe who cut the 
former.. 


Account 



& fact Fqqe 48. 
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Account of the Hindujlanee Horometry . 
By John Gilchrist, Efq. 

T HE inhabitants of Hinduftan commonly reckon 
and divide time in the following manner; which 
exhibits a horography fo imperfeft, however, that its 
inaccuracy can only be equalled by the peoples’ general 
ignorance of inch a division, that, with all its imper¬ 
fections and abfurdities, mutt neverthelefs anfwer the 
various purpofes of many millions in this country. I 
fhall therefore explain and illuftrate fo complex and 
difficult a fubjett, to the belt of my ability and infor¬ 
mation from the natives, without prefuming, in the 
difeuffion here, to encroach on the province of the 
chronologift or aftronomcr, who may yet inveltigate 
this matter with higher views, while my aim is, in the 
mean time, perhaps, not lefs ufefully confined to ordi¬ 
nary cafes and capacities entirely. 

60 Til or unoopul (a l'ub-divifion of time, for which 
we have no relative term but thirds , as the feries 
next to * feconds) are one bipul. 

60 Bipul (which correfponds progreffively only with 
our Jeconds or momentsj one pul. 
vol v. F 60 Pul 

* On this principle one minute of ours being equal to 24 puls, and 
one moment to 24 bipuls, it is neither eafy nor neccflary to trace and 
mark the coincidence of fiich diminutives any farther* I may, however, 
add what the Furktmg Kar dance contains, relative to thefe horal divisions, 
as follows* 

4 conflitute i puluk ; 16 puluks, i kdfi.ha; .go kaftjias, 

1 kit la j 30 kulas, i guHun j 60 guhuns, i dund: 2 dtmds, 1 gJvuree ; 
go dunds, 1 din; 60 dunds, 1 din 0 rat * From dm work it is evident 
that there cxift various modes of dividing time in India, becaufe a Utile 
farther on the author ftates the following alfo 3 viz* 

60 2 Purrtt, 1 dum ; 60 dum s, 1 tumhu^Scc. which, as well as the 
many local modes in life, it would be fuperfluous to enumerate, I fKaTl 
therefore attend only^o the former, fo far as they agree with our text. 
The kajljitz h equal to 4 tils, the kula, or two hip ids ; the guhun and 
put are the fame j fo are the dund and fkuckecj gjiuncs hut the learner 
qtufi advert to the gjiuree in this note, being pukket^ or two of the 
former; as thk diftinttion is frequently ufed when they allot only four 
g, hums 10 th tpjikur ; and pukkee 3 or double , is always under Hood. 
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6o Pul (correlative as above, in this fexagefimal 
fcale with our minutes ovpriracs) one gjiurec, and 
60 gjhuree (called alfo d,und, which we may here 
iranllate hour) ccnftitute pur twenty-four hours*, 
or one whole day; divided into 4 puhur din, di¬ 
urnal watches; 4 puhur rat , notlurnal watches. 

During the equinotlial months, there are juft 30 
g,hurees in the day, and 30 alfo in the night; each- 
g,kuree properly occupying a fpace, at all times , ex- 
atllv equal to 24 of our minutes; hecaufe 60^, hurees, 
of 24 Enghpt minutes each, are of courfe 24 Eitg/i/h 
hours of 60 Engli/h minutes each. For nations under 
or near the equator,' this horological arrangement will 
prove convenient enough, and ipay yet he adduced as 
one argument for afeertaining with more precifion the 
country whence the Hindus originally came, provided 
they are, as is generally fuppofed, the inventors of the 
fyftem under conhderation here. The farther we re¬ 
cede from the line, the move difficult and troublefome 
will the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the 
artificial day commences with the dawn, and clofes juft 
after fun-fet, it becomes nece ft ary to make the puhurs or 
watches contraS and expand occafionally, in proportion 
to the length of the day, and the confcquent ftiortnefs 
of the night, by admitting a greater or fmaller number 
of gJiurccs into thele grand diurnal and notlurnal di- 
vifions alternately, and according to the fun’s pro¬ 
g-refs to or from the tropicks. The fummer folftitial 
day will, therefore, confift of 34 g,kurees, and the 

night 

'* L ultihu and ditvi. perhaps, anfwerto our mini:let and ftrends, as the 
con fi it went parts of the Jii.ut, or hour, a 4 of winch arc laid to conlliiute 
a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 o’clock after mid-day, regularly 
on through the night; alfo up to 24 o'clock the next noon, as formerly 
was the calc, and winch is Hill okferyed in foine places on the continent; 
or, like ours, from l after noon to 12 at midnight; and again, from 1 
after midnight to 12 o’clock the next noon. Whether thole few who can 
talk of Lhe /a.itt at all, have learnt this entirely from ns or not, is a point 
rather dull ions to me : but I fufpefl they have it from the Arabians, who 
acquired tills with other feiences from the Greeks, 
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night of 26 only, or vice verfa : but, what is molt 
lingular in the Indian horometry, their g^fwreU are un¬ 
equally diftributed among the day and night watches j 
the former varying from 5 to 9 in the latter , which are 
thus prevented from any definite coincidence with our 
time, except about the equinoUial periods only, when 
one puhur nearly cor re (ponds to 3 Engli/k hours. I fay 
jwarly, becaufe even then the four middle watches 
have only 7 g/inrecs, or 2 hours 48 minutes of ours; 
while the extremes have 8 g/iurees a-piece, or 24 
Engli/k minutes more than the others,and confequentty 
agree with our 3 hours 12 minutes; while at other 
times the puhur is equal to no lefs than 3 hours 36 
minutes; a fatl which I believe has never yet been 
Hated property; though many writers have already 
given their fentiniehts to the public on the fubject be¬ 
fore us: but they were probably milledhy faying4-35 
are 12 hours for the day, and the fame for the night. 
Without considering the fexagefimal divifion, we mull 
firft make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 g,hurees 
only, give 28: and the other 4 extreme watches, 
confifting at thefe periods alfo of 8 g/mrees each, 
form 32 —60 in all; not 64 g,Agrees,* as fome 
calculators have made it, who were not aware that 
the g/iurce, or dund , never can be more nor lefs 
than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 

F 2 by 

* One of thofc vulgar errors originating in th s crude and fuperficial 
notions which none take the trouble to examine or correth and being thus 
implicitly adopted, are not foon nor eafily eradicated : nay, this very idea 
oifixty-four may be fupponed from an old jdtltich* 

Atjh puhur chounJut gjiuree^ k,huree pokaroon pee, 

Jec n;kfe, Jo pee mile, nikus ja ? e yih jee. 

But I anfwer 3 the bard feems a lorry aftronomer* or he would not have 
followed the erroneous opinion of there being & gjitrm in each of the 
eight puhur* and 64 in the natural day : though this prevails among the 
illiterate Indians u 11 controverted to the prefeiu hour; and, Were I not to 
expofti it here, might continue a ftumbliftg-blotk for ever ; and in this ran* 
clom way have we alfo imbibed the d octal ne that 4 puhur , of three hot us 
pach, are twelve of courfe ; and eight of thefe midi give our £4* A brief* 
but truly incorrefl* mode of fettling this account. 
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by confidering that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, 
muft be alike, which I lhall make ftill more evident 
hereafter. In judicial and military proceedings, the 
prefent enquiry may, fometimes, affumc confiderable 
importance; and, as an acquaintance with it may alfo 
facilitate other matters, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
the Indian horometrical fyftem contrafted with our 
own, upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated for one 
natural day of 24 hours, and adjufted to both the 
equino&ial and folflitial feafons, comprifing four 
months of the twelve, that thefe may ferve as fome 
balls or data for a general coincidence of the whole, 
at any intermediate period, until men who are better 
qualified than the writer of this paper to execute fuch 
a talk with precifion, condefcend to undertake it for 
us. He is even fanguine enough to hope that fome 
able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conftruhl 
the dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the 
principles delineated here, and in Perfian figures alfo. 
But we muft. now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the 
central part of the Benares Zemindary, and the 
middle latitudes of Hiniiifian. The two exterior 
rings of this circle contain the complete 24 Englilh 
hours, noted by the Roman letters, I, II, III, IV, 
&c. and the minutes are marked in figures, 24, 48, 
12, 36, 60, agreeably to the lexagelimal fcale, where¬ 
on the equi-diftant in ter feet ions, of this dial are found¬ 
ed; the meridional femicircles of which reprefent 
our femidian watch-plates, and for obvious reafons, 
with the modern horary repetition. See the note 
in page 82. 1 have diftinguilhed the eight (4 diui% 

nal and 4 nofturnal) watches, or puhurs , from I. to 
IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (gpjur) or 
number of bells Itruck at each in large figures, be¬ 
low the pukur letter, to which they belong, and in 
the fame reiterated way; but thefe, inftead of ranging 
from the meridian-, like the Englilh hours, commence 
with the equatorial and tropical lines alternately as 

their 
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their fitUations and fpaces muft regularly accord with 
the riling and letting of the fun at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, as alfo at the fummer and winter 
folltices. The days then differ in length alternately 
from 3410 26 gihurees, as noted by the chime figures 
of every watch; all of which will be more evident 
from the mode of inferting them, and the mannei* that 
the plate has been fhaded, to illuftrate thefe cir- 
cumftances fully. II. puhur , however, never varies; 
and being upon the meridional line, it of courfe con- 
Itantly falls in with our XII. day and night. The 
fourth ring from the circumference fhews the g>kurees t 
when the day is longeft, running with the fun to the 
top, and from this to VI. P. M. for the fubdivifions 
of the day, and in the fame manner by the bottom 
onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe con¬ 
catenated circular figures 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, 
i. 2, &c. q. v. in the plate. Still more interior ap¬ 
pear the equino&ial g,hurees, and on the fame prin- 
cioles exaftly. Within thefe come the winter folftitial 
g'huree s, fo clearly marked as to require no further elu ¬ 
cidation here; except that in the three feries of con¬ 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recol¬ 
lect, when he comes to the highelt number of g^hurees 
in any puhur, to trace the latter , and its chime, of 
number of bells, out by the g^huree chord. For in- 
ftance, when the clays are fhorteft, begin 48 minutes 
after VI. A. M. and follow the coincident line inward 
to the centre, till you reach 9 and 34 for the doling 
gjrnree andgzyar of the night; thence go round in 
fucceffion upwards with the day g,hurees 1. 2. 3. 4. 
5. 6. 7. the chord of which lafl terminates 36 minutes 
after IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, and 1 for ek 
puhur din , the firft watch of the day. In this way the 
whole may be compared with our time, allowing not 
only for the different meridians in this country, but 
for the feveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty 
of precifely afcertaining the real riling of the fun, See, 
Neareft the centre I have inferted the prime divifions 
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or puls of every gJmree, viz. 60, fo—15, 30, 45, 60, in 
two fpaces only, becaufe thefc are the invariable con- 
11 ituent minute parts of th e.g,lmree at all fcafons of the 
year, and coflfequently apply, (though omitted to pre¬ 
vent confix lion,J as in the plate, to every one of the horal 
feflions delineated there, into which the whole dial is 
equally divided. The intelligent reader may now con* 
full the diagram itfelf, and, I trull, with much fatis- 
faction, as it, in faff, was the firft thing that gave me 
any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coinci¬ 
dence of the Hindujlanee with the Englijh hours, or of 
the rules on which their economy is founded. I cer-> 
tainly might have traced out and inferted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of 
making the figure too intricate and crouded for general 
utility, determined me to confine it to the elucidation 
of four months only ; efpecially as the real and arti¬ 
ficial variations can be learned from an Indian aftro- 
nomer, by thofe who may wilh to be minutely accu¬ 
rate on this fubjecl; whence every one will have it in 
his own power ro note the exa£l horal coincidences at 
any given period, by extending the prerent fcheme 
only a little farther; becaufe the natives never add nor 
fubtraft a gjmrec until the 60 puls of which it confifts 
are accumulated, but, with their ufual apathy, continue 
to di(tribute and reduce the conftant increafmg and 
decrcafmg temporal fraftions among or from the fe« 
veral puhurs with little or no precilion. Nay, they 
often have rccourfe to the laft of the diurnal or noc¬ 
turnal fubdivifiuns for this purpofe, when the grand 
horologift himfelf is about to inform them, that now is 
the time to wait for the whole of their loll minutes, be¬ 
fore they proceed on a new fcorc, at the rifk, perhaps, 
of making the clofing g,hitree of the day or night as 
long as any two of the reft. On the other hand, when 
they have previoufiy galloped too fall with time, the 
fame ill-fated hindmoll gJiuret may be reduced to a 
mere lb ado w, that the G,huree,ahe may found the 
exa£t number, without regarding' its difproportion to 
n the 
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the reR in the fame pnhur at all. So much this and 
fimilar freedoms have been and can be taken with time 
in HinduRan, that we may frequently hear the follow¬ 
ing ftory: While the fait of Ramazan lalts, it is not. 
lawful for the Mutfulmans to eat Or drink in the day; 
though at night they not only do both, but can unin¬ 
terruptedly enjoy its other pleafures alfo; and upon 
fuch an occafion, a certain Omra fentto enquire of his 
tr,huree,al(e, if it was Rill night; to which the com - 
plaifant bellman replied in the true Ryle of oriental 
adulation, Ratio ho chookee mugut peer moor/hid ke 
wafle do gjmree, myn luga rukee. “ Night is paR to 
« be fure; but I have yet two hours in referye for his 
« worfliip's conveniency.” The apparatus with which 
the hours aremcafured and announced, confiRs of a 
Ihallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, gjm- 
ree-al, and fufpended fo as to be eafily Rruck with a 
wooden mallet by the G^huree^alee^ who thus ftrikes 
the gjmree j, as they pafs, and which he learns from art 
empty thin brafs cup (kutoree) perforated at bottonij 
and placed on the fin lace of water in a large \ ct~ 
fel, where nothing can difturb it, while the water gra¬ 
dually fills the cup, and finks it in the fpace of 0116 
gjiuree, to which this hour-cup or kutoree has pre- 
vioufiy been adjufted aRronomically by an aitrolabe, 
ufed for fuch purpofes in India. Ihcfc kutoteei are 
now and then found with their rcquilite divifions and 
fubdivifions, very fcientifically marked in Sanjcril cha¬ 
racters, and may have their ufes for the more difficult 
and abRrufe operations of the mathematician or aftro- 
loger: but for the ordinary occurrences of life, I be¬ 
lieve, the fimple rude horology deferibed above fui- 
ftces (perhaps divided into fourths of a g^hur£c) the Afi- 
aticsin general, who, by the bye, arc often wonderfully 
uninformed refpefting every thing of this kind. 1 he 
whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, fo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are 
very ready to adopt our divifions of time^ when then 
refidence among or hear us puts this in their power: 

F 4 whence 
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whence we may, in a great mcafure, account for the 
obfcurity and confufion in which this fubjeEl has hi* 
therto remained among the Indians themfelves; and 
the confequent glimmering light that preceding wri¬ 
ters have yet afforded in this branch of oriental know¬ 
ledge, which really feems to have been flurred over as 
a drudgery entirely beneath their notice and enquiry. 
The firjigjiuree of the firjl puhur is fo far facred to the 
Emperor of Hinduftan, that his GJiuree,alee alone 
ftrikes one for it.' The fecond gjmree is known by two 
blows on the GJiuree,al, and fo on: one ftroke is 
added for every gjmree to the high'eft, which (af* 
fuming the equinoctial periods for this ftatement) is 
eight, announced by eight diflind blows for the patt 
gjmrees ; after which, with a flight intermilfion, the 
gujur of eight bells is ftruck or rung, as noted in the 
diagram By the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publifhesthe firft, or ek puhur din or rat , as this 
may happen, and for which confult the plate. In one 
gjmree, or 24 of our minutes, after this, the fame rei¬ 
teration takes place; but here flops, at the feventh or 
meridional gjmree, and is then follotved with its gujur, 
or chime of 15; of which 8 are for the firft watch, 
and 7 for the fccond, or do puhur , now proclaimed by 
two full diflind founds. We next proceed with 7 
more gjiurees, cxadly noting them as before, and 
ringing the gujur of 22 ftrokes, after the feventh 
gjmree, or teen puhur , alfo known by three loud 
founds. The fourth puhur has, like the firft, 8 gjiurets, 
and differs in no other refped than having a gujur of 
30 after the equatorial gjmree has been ftruck, the 
whole being clofed by four loud blows on the gjmree, 
al for char puhur din or rat ; the repetition being the 
fame day and night during the equinodial periods, 
which I have here given merely as an example more 
eafy for the fcholar’s comprchenfion at firft than the 
ireft. The extreme gujurs may be properly termed the 
evening and morning hell; and, in fad, the word 
feems much reflridcd to thefe, as puhur alone is more 

commonly 
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commonly ufed for the middle chimes than gujur ap¬ 
pears to be. Six or eight people are required to attend 
the eftablifhment of a g,huree ; four through the day, 
and as many at night; fo that none but wealthy men, 
or grandees, can afford to fupport one as a neceffary 
appendage of their confequence and rank, which is 
convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who 
would have nothing of this fort to confult, as (thole 
being excepted which are attached to their armies) I 
imagine there are no other public (g^hurees) clocks in 
all India. 
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On Indian Weights and Meafures, 

BY 

H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 

C OMMENTATORS reconcile the contr&di&ions 
of ancient authors, on the fubjefi of weights and 
meafures, by a reference to different ftandards. To 
underftand their explanations, I have been led to fome 
enquiries, the refult of which I Hi all Hate concifely, 
to alleviate the labour of others who may feek infor ¬ 
mation on the fame fubjefi; omitting, however, fuch 
meafures as are of very limited ufc. 

Mod of the authorities which I fhall quote have not 
been confubed by my fclf, hut arc affumed from the 
citations in a work of Go'fa'i.a Bmatta, on Numbers 
and Quantities , which is intitled Sane'hyaparimina. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all 
weights from the leaft vifible quantity, which they con¬ 
cur in naming trafarenu , and deferibing as the very 
fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-bean> 
pafllng through “ a lattice.” Writers on medicine 
proceed a ftep further, and affirm, that a trafarenu 
contains thirty fiaramanu , or atoms : they deferibe the 
trafarenu in \/ords of the fame import with the defini¬ 
tions given by Menu, and they furnifh another name 
for it, vans}. According to them, eighty-fix vanszs 
make one marzchi, or fenfibie portion of iight. 

The 
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The legiflators above named proceed from the tra- 
farcnu as follows: 


8 trajarenus r 

3 licjhas - 

3 rajaJJierJhapas - 

6 gauraJherJhapasz 

3 yavas = 


i licfiia , or minute poppy feed. 

i raja JhtrJhapa , or black mill¬ 
iard feed. 

l gaura JhtrJhapa , or white muf- 
tard feed. 

l yava, or middle fized barley¬ 
corn. 

l crzjhnala , or feed of the gunja . 


This weight is the loweft denomination in general 
ufe, and commonly known by the name of retti, cor¬ 
rupted from rettied,* which, as well as rallied , de^ 
notes the red feed, as crtftinala indicates the black feed 
of the gunja creeper. Each retti ufed by jewellers is 
equal to -fths ot a carat. The feeds themfelves have 
been afeertained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at i T %. 'grain. But fifti- 
tious rettis, in common ufe, fhould be double of the 
gunja- feed; however, they weigh lefs than two grains 
and a quarter. For the ficca weight contains 179 
grains nearly; the mdjha, 174 nearly; the retti, 2 T V 
nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from 
the fmalleft fenfible quantity in another order. 


30 paramdnus, or atoms 
86 vansi 

6 markhis 

3 rdgieds 

8 JkerJhapas 

4 yavas 


1 trafarem , or vansi. 

1 marzchi,or fenfible quan¬ 
tity of light. 

1 rdgied, or black muitard 
feed. 

1 JherJhapa, or white muf- 
tard feed. 

1 yava , or barley-corn. 

1 gunja , or ached. 


* Afiatick RefearcheSj vol. ii. page 154. 


A retticct 
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A rctticd is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four 
grains of rice in the hulk: and Go / pa , la Biiatta / 
affirms that one feed of the gunjd , according, to writers 
on aftronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. 
Notwith Handing this apparent uncertainty in the com- 
parifon of a feed of the gunjd to other productions of 
nature, the weight of a raSiicd is well determined by 
practice, and is the common medium of covnparifon 
for other weights. Thefe I lhall now ftate on the au¬ 
thority of Menu, Y a'j n yaw a leya, and Nareba. 

Weights of Gold. 

5 chrzjknalas , or raBicqs = i rna/ha, majhaca , or 

majhica. 

16 majhas == 1 carjha , acjhq, tolaca , 

or juverna . 

4 carjhas , or Juvernas ~ ipala. (the fame weight 

which is alfo deno¬ 
minated ni/Iica.) 

1 5 palas == 1 dharana of gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleya adds, that five fuvernas make one 
pala (of gold) according to forne authorities. 

Weights of Silver. 

2 raeiicds, or feeds of the gunjd 1 mapiacaothXvc.r. 

16 majhacas " 1 dharana of fil- 

ver, or pur ana. 

10 dharanas of filver = 1 Jatamdna or paid 

of filver. 

But a carjha , or eighty racticds of copper, is called 
a pana, or carjidpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the fe- 
veral terms. Some confider crijhnala as a term ap¬ 
propriated to the quantity of one rallied of gold; but 
Cullu'ca BhattA / thinks the Juverna only peculiar 
to gold, for which metal it has alfo a name. A pana , 
or cdrjkdpana , is a meafiire of filver as well as of cop- 
„• per, 
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per. There is a further diverfity in the application of 
the terms; for they are ufed to defcribe other weights. 
Na'reda fays a mafia may alfo be coniidered as the 
twentieth of a cdrohdpana ; and Vrihaspati defcribes 
it as the twentieth part of the pa la. Hence we have 
no lefs than four majhas: one majha of five raHicas; 
another of four raHicds, (according to Na'reda;) a 
third of fixteen raUicds, (according to Vrihaspati;) 
and a fourth (the mafhaca of fib er) confifting of two 
raBicds ; not to notice the indfiaca ufed by the medi¬ 
cal tribe, and confifting of ten, or, according.to fome 
authorities, of twelve, raBicds , which may be the fame 
as the jeweller’s majha of fix double rettis. To thefe 
I do not add. the majha of eight raHicas , bccaufe it 
has been explained, as meafured by eight filver retii 
weights, each twice as heavy as the feed; yet, as a 
practical denomination, it mull be noticed. Eight fuch 
rettis make one mafia ; hut twelve mafias compofe 
one tola. This tola is no where fuggefled by the Hindu 
legifiators. Allowing fora difference in the refit, it is 
double the weight of the legal idle, or 210 grains in- 
ftead of 105 grains. 

A nijhca , as fynonimous with pal a , confitls of five 
fuvernas , according to fome authors. It is alfo a de^ 
nomination for the quantity of one hundred and fifty 
fuvtrnas. Other large denominations are noticed in 
dictionaries. 


10S fwoernas , or tdlacas , of gold, conftitue an uruh~ 
hujhana , pala, ox dinar a. 
ioo palas, or nijhcaSj make one iula^ 20 tulds, or 
2000 palas , one bhara; and 10 bhara , one 
dchita . 

200 palas , or nijhcas, conftitutfc one hara. 


According to D a n a y o' g i's war a, (he tenth of a 
bhdra is called ad'hara , which is consequently fynoni- 
mous with hara , as a term for a fpccilic quantity of 
gold. 

Go'pa'la 
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Go'ea'la Bhatta' alfo ftates other weights, without 
mentioning by what daffes they are ufed. 1 fufpefl an 
error in the ftatement, becaufe it reduces the laaftia to 
a very low denomination^ and I fuppofe it to be the 
jeweller’s weight. 

6 rajicm (raBkds) == i majhaca , lima, or vdnaca, 

4 vanacas — i Jala , dharana , or tanca, 

2 tancas = i cona. 

2 comas 1 carjha . 


Probably it fhould be raBkds inftcad of rdjicds , 
-which would nearly correfpond with the weights fub- 
joined, giving twenty-four retticds for one dharana in 
both ftatements. It alfo correfponds with the tables 
in the Ayen Acherl, fvol. iii. p. 94.) where a Lane of 
twenty-four rettis , fixed at ten barley-corns to the 
retti , contains two hundred and forty barley-corns i 
and a viajia of eight rettis , at feven and a hall' barley¬ 
corns each, contains fixty rettis ; confequently four 
W&jhas are equal to one tanca, as in the preceding 
table; and fix jeweller’s rettis are equal to eight double 
rettis , as u/cd by goldfiniths. 

The fame author (Go'ea'la Bhatta) obferves, that 
weights are thus ftated in agronomical books: 


2 large barley-corns 

3 gunjds 
8 ballas 

2 dharanas 
1000 alac&s 


1 feed of the gunjd. 
1 balla . 

1 dharana. 
r alaca. 

: i dhdtdca. 


The tale of fhells, compared to weight of filverj 
may be taken on die authority of the Lilavatai. 


ao capardacas , 
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20 ra^m-dflcasjfhells, or cowries — l cdcini. 

4 cdcini =. 1 pana , car flap ana, 

or carpdca. 

16 para (== 1 puranaoi ihells) = i bherma of filver. 
16 bhermas = 1 nijhca of tUver. 


It may be inferred that one fliell is valued at one 
raBicd of copper; one pana of (hells at one pana of 
copper; and fixty-four panas^ at one tdlaca of filver, 
which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And 
it feems remarkable that the comparative value of fil¬ 
ver, copper, and (hells, .is nearly the fame at this 
time as it was in the days of B ha's car a*. 

On'the meaCures of grain Go'pa'la Bhatt'a quotes 
the authority of feveral pur anas. 


Varaha pur ana : 


Bhawifhy pur ana : 


i mufhti) or handful 

— l pala. 

2 fialas 

•— i prafriti . 

8 niuJHs 

— l cunchi. 

8 cunckis 

■—: i puficala. 

4 pufh calas 

— i dd'haca. 

4 dd-hacas 

■—; i drdna. 

2 palas 

l prafriti. 

2 prajrilis 

= l cudava. 

4 cudavas 

r= l prop ha. 

4 praphas 

= t dd'haca , 

4 dd'hacas 

= l drdna. 

2 drdnas 

= i cumb'ha , 


or furpa. 

6 drdnas 

•zzz i c'hdrt , or 


jh dr\. 


* The comparative value of filver and copper was the fame in the 
reign of Acber ; for the dam, weighing Eve tana, or twenty -mdjhas, 
of copper, was valued at the fortieth part of the Jelali rupiya, weighing 
twelve mdjhas and a half of pure filver; whence we have again the pro¬ 
portion of limy-four to one. 
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Padme pur ana: 4 pal as ■=■ 1 cudava. 

4 cudavas == 1 prafi'ha* 

4 prajl'has = 1 dd’haca. 

4 ddhacas = 1 drena. 

18 dronas 1 Chari. 

20 dronas == 1 cumb’ha. 

1 o cnmb’has = 1 baka, or ioad- 
Scandapurdna: 2 palas = 1 prafriti. 

2 prafritis = 1 cudava . 

4 cudavas ~ 1 prajl’ha. 

4 prajl’ha$ == 1 dd’haca . 

4 dd hacas — 1 drdna. 

2 dronas = 1 cumb’ha accord¬ 
ing to fome. 

20 &td$ds ssz 1 cumb’ha accord¬ 
ing to others. 


f’roift thefe may be formed two Tables. The firft 
coincides ■with texts of the Varahd pur ana, and is pre¬ 
ferred by RaghunajVdana. The fecond, formed on 
the concurrent authority of the Bhaxuijhya , Paine and 
Scania pur anas, is adopted in the Calpateru ; rejecting} 
however, the cumb’ha of two dronas , and making the" 
pdla equal to the weight of three tdlacas and a half. 


Table I. 


8 mujhtis , or handfuls, 

8 cuftchis 
4 pujhcalds 
4 dd'hacas 
20 dronas 


t= ,8 palas — 4 prajriiis 
1 cunchi, 

= 1 piipicalai 

1 dd’haca. 

— 1 drona. 
i cumb'ha. 
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Table II 



17,920 

179*200 


224- 

8 9 6— 


14 lulas. 


But fome make two drbnas equal to one cv/mb'ha. 

Would it be unreafonable to derive the Englith 
(*oomb of four bulhels from the cumb’ha of the Hindus ? 
The chart, fubfequently defcribed, contains 5832 cu- 
bick inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. 
It would consequently be equal to two bulhels, two 
pecks, one gallon, and two thirds; and the cumb’ha., 
equal to one c’hdri and a quarter, will contain three 
bufliels and three gallons nearly. According to 
Lacshmi'dhera’s valuation of the pala, at three tbla- 
cas and a half, the c'hdri weighs 14,336 tblacas , or 
2151b. avoirdupois nearly; and the cumb'ka 17,920 
tblacas, or s 681 b. which correfponds nearly to the 
weight of a coomb of good wheat; and a baha will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 

The name of feiticd for the fourth of a prajl’ha is 
a [fumed from the Varaha purdna ; and IIema'dri ac¬ 
cordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava. The 
Calpateru , Smrttifara , Rctnacara , and Samayapradipa , 
alfo make th c fit tied equal to the cudava , or a quarter 
of the prajl'ha ; hut it contains twelve prafrUi accord¬ 
ing to thele commentaries; and the frajriti is delcribcd 
in the Ddnacdnda, by L acshm^dhera, author of the 
Calpateru, as the quantity held in both hands by a man 


of 
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of the common fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a cu - 
dava> defcribed as a velTel Four fingers wide, and as 
many deep, which is ufed in meafuring jmall wood, 
canes, iron, and other things. But Va'chespatimisra 
adopts this cudava of twelve prafritis , whence we 
have a third Table of legal Meafures in general ufe. 

Table III. 


12 double handfuls 
4 cudavas 
4 pr aft'has 
4 ad’hacas 
20 dronas 


l cudava. 
l prajl'ha. 
i dd'haca. 
i dr&na. 
i cumb'ha. 


Befides the difference already noticed on the fubjeft 
of the cumb’ha, commentators have luggefted wider 
differences. According to Gullu / caBhat3cA / , it con¬ 
tains twenty drouasi but this drsna contains two 
hundred pa las. 

In the Dana viveca the cumb'ha is dated at one thou- 
fand palas; in the Retndcara , at twenty prajl'has* 
But, according to Ja'tu'c arm a, five hundred and twelve 
palas only conftitute a cumb'ha. This may be the 
fame quantity with the drdna , as a meafure or weight 
eftimated by the band. It fhould confift of four 
dd’hacas, each equal to four praJThas ; and each of 
thefe weighing, according to the Aiharva vida , thirty- 
two palas of gold. This again feems to be the prajl'ha 
of Magad'ha, defcribed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 


4 crijhnalas rrz t mafhd. 

64 metfhas =: 1 p&la. 

32 palas = 1 prajl'ha , as ufed in Magad'ha* 

C z Since 
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Since the pala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the 
prajlha contains one pound avoirdupois, fourteen 
ounces and three quarters nearly. The drena , laft men¬ 
tioned, contains 30II?. 11 oz. and a fraQ-ioti; and a 
Climb'ha of twenty fuch dr anas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half 
nearly. 

The meafures of grain in common ufe, are probably 
derived from the ancient cumb'ha and drona; but their 
names are not fuggelted by any of the preceding Tables. 
Twenty cat'has make one bhi; and fix teen bins one 
pauti. The fize of the cat’ha varies in different dif- 
trifls; in fome containing no more than two and a 
half fer of rice; in others five /er, (80 licca weight;) or 
even more. In the fouthern diftrifcts of Bengal, a mea- 
fure of grain is ufed which contains one fer and a quar¬ 
ter. It is called rec. Four recs make one pali; twen¬ 
ty pdlis, one Joli; and fixteen foils, one cdhen. 

The Vr'ihat Rdjamartanda fpccifies meafures which 
do not appear to have been noticed in other Sanfcrit 
writings. 

24 iblacas — 1 fer. 

2 Jer z=z 1 j brabh. 

It is mentioned in the Ayen Ackbcri, that the fir 
formerly contained eighteen dams in lome parts of 
Hindu/Ian, and twenty-two dams in others; but that 
it confided of twenty-eight dams at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Acber, and was fixed by him at 
thirty dams. The dam was fixed at five tdnes , 01 
twenty mafias ; or, as Hated in one place, twenty 
mafias ; and leven retlis. The ancient fir, noticed in 
the Ayen Ackbcri , therefore, coincided nearly with the 
fer ft a ted in the Rdjamartanda. The double fer is flill 
ufed in fome places, but called by the fame name (fan- 
chajcri) as the weight of five* Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafurcs u fed in Mil'hi la, and fome other 
countries, we have the authority of Chandi/suara, 
in the Bala bhvjkana. They differ from the fecond 
table, interpofing a mdnica equal to a fourth of a 
c'hdri, and making the bdha equal to twenty c’harts. 

4 palas = l cudava. 

4 cudavas = i prajl'ha. 

4 frajl'has = x dd'haca. 

4 dd'hacas = i dr-ana, 

4 dronas = t mdnica, 

4 mdnicas = i chart. 

20 c'kdrh = i bdha. 


Gopa-la Jilt atta' ftates another fet of meafures, 
without furnilhmg a eomparifon to any determinate 
quantity otherwife known. 

4 ay us — i sdcjha. 

4 sacjhas .= i bilwa. 

4 bilwas = i cudava. 

4 cudavas == i prajl'ha, 

4 j brafl'has = i c'hdri. 

4 c'hdris = l g'Orai. 

4 ' = i dronicd. 

I have already quoted a eomparifon of the cudava 
to a practical meafure of length; and tve learn from 
the Lildvati, that the c'hdri , or c'hdrica , of Magaj/iia, 
IhoulcI be a cube mea lured by one cubit. “A veffei 
“ meafured by a cubit, in every dimenfion, is a 
“ ghanahajla, which, in Magaj/ha, is called c'hdrica: 
14 it Hiould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
14 formed by furfaces j (that is, it Jhmtld be made in the 
“ form, of a fo lid , with fix faces J 

G 3 “ The 
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. The c'har'ica of Utcala is in general life on the 
w fouth of the river Gdddveri: there the drdna is the 
et fixteenth part of a c'hari ; fas in the Second Table;) 
6t the dd’haca the fourth of a drdna ; the prajl'ha , the 
il fourth of an dd'haca • and the cudava, a quarter of 
il a prajl'ha. But the cudava , fortped like ag/ianahajla , 
C£ fhould be meafured by three fingers and a half 
“ in every dimenfion, This veffel mu ft be made of 
earth, or fimilar materials; for fbch alone is a 
cudava.” 

Both by this ftatement, and by the Second Table, a 
c'hari confifts of 1026 cudavas ; and fince the cubit 
rnuft be taken at twenty-four fingers, or angulas, a fo- 
lid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick angulas or fingers; 
and one cudava thirteenand a half cubicle angular. Its 
folid contents, therefore, are the half of a cube whofe 
fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading 
would make the defeription quoted from the Ltldvati 
coincide with this computation; and the charica of 
Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


However, Lacshm/dhera has deferibed the cudava 
as a veffel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which 
makes a cudava of fixty-four cubick angulas, or 
twenty-feyen cubick inches-. This will exhibit an 
dd'haca of 432 inches, fimilar to a dry meafure ufed 
at Madras, which is faid to contain 423 cubick inches, 
and is the eighth part of a marcal of 3384 cubick 
inches, or nearly double the drdna of 1728 cubick 
inches. If the cudava of Utcala be a cube whofe 
fide is three and a half fingers, containing forty-three 
cubick angulas nearly, or eighteen cubick inches and 
a frafUon, the charica of Utcala contains 44,118 
cubick angulas , or 18,612 cubick inches, taking the-, 
cubit at eighteen inches, 
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On the meafures oF fpace, Go'pa'la Bhatta' quotes 
a text from Vriddha Menu, which traces thele from 
the fame minute quantity as weights. 


8 trot fareniis " i rime. 
g rinm = i bdldgra, or hair’s point. 

8 bdldgras = 1 Ucjka, or poppy.feed. . 

8 liejhas = i yuca. 

8 yicas — 1 yava, or very fmall barley corn, 

8 yavas = i angula , or finger. 

From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures. 


i2 angulas, or fingers, = 1 viiefh , or fpan. 

2 vitejlis^ or fpans, —— 1 hejla^ or cubit. 

In the $|k ; &CANDE'YA purdna meafures are traced 


from atoms. 

8 paramdnus, or atoms, 

8 para fucjhmas 
8 tr afar etuis 

8 grains of fand 

8 bdldgras 
8 liejhas 
8 yucas 
8 yavas 
6 fingers 

2 padas 
2 fpans 
2 cubits 

4 cubits 

2 dendas 


i para fuc/kma, moft 
minute fubftance. 
= i trafarenu. 

;= i mehirajaes , grain of 
fand or dull. 

=. i bdldgra , or hair’s 
point. 

= i liefka, 

= i yuca, . 

= yava. 

= i angula -, or finger. 
s= l pada, or breadth of 
the foot, 

= vitejli , or fpan. 

= l cubit (he]}a) 

= the circumference of 
the human body. 

= i dhamjh-i denda , or 
ftaff. 

= i narica (or nadi) 
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In another place the fame fiurdna notices two mea¬ 
fures, one of which is often mentioned in rituals; 

21 breadth of the middle of the thumb = 1 retni, 

10 ditto ----- - r-==i fir a defy a, or 

fpan, from the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the fore-finger. 

But, according to the Calfialeru, it fhould be ten 
breadths of the thumb and a half. A ncl we learn from 
the Aditya fiurdna, that, according to Vya'sa, it 
fhould be meafured by tfje breadth of the thumb at 
the tip. The fame fiurdna makes two retuis (or 42 - 
thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'Wta compares 
the cijhu to the cubit, four of which it contains, ac¬ 
cording to his ftatement: and four cifhus make one 
?iahva. Here again the Aditya pur ana differs, mak¬ 
ing the nalwa to contain thirty dhanu/h. It concurs 
with authorities above cited, in the meafures of the 
cubits . denda and nddi; the firft containing twenty- 
fqur fingers; the fecond ninety-fix fingers; and the 
nddi two dendas. 

The fame fiurdna notices the larger meafures of dis¬ 
tance. 

2 goo dhanu/h = 1 crofa. 

2 crofas = gavyuti. 

8000 dhanu/h = gavyulis — 1 ydjana , 

On one reading oF the Vishnu fiurdna , the crofa 
contains only one thoufand dhanu/h . Accordingly 
Go'pa'ca Bhatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us 
that “ Travellers to foreign countries, compute the 

ydjana at four thoufand dhanujh but he adduces 
another text, which ftates the meafures of the crofa , 
gavyuli, and ydjana, as they are given in the Aditya 
purdi\a. The Lildvali confirms this computation. 

S barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
2000 ,denda$ 

4 crofas 


— 1 finger’s breadth. 

= 1 htjia.) or cubit. 

= 1 denda(= 1 dhanujh .) 
= 1 crofa.* 

— 1 yojana. 


The Lildvaii alfo informs us of the meafura* ufed 
for arable land, which are fimilar to thofe now in 
ufe. 


10 hands =-1 vanfa ^or bam¬ 

boo cane, 

30 vanfas (in length and breadth) = 1 niranga ofara¬ 
ble land. 


Divifions of time are noted in the firft chapter of 
Menu, (V. 64.) 

18 nime/has, or the twinklings of an eye, 1 cq/ht’M. 
30 cdjht'has = i colei. 

30 calds — i cjhana , 

12 cjhanas = 1 muhurta. 

30 mukurtas — 1 day and 

night, (according tQ mean lblar time.) 

From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil 
year. 

15 days and nights (ahordtra) = 1 pacjha , or interval 

between thefizygies, 
firft and laft pacjha = 1 month. 


2 months 


* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards — 1 
(landard (rofa—2 miles and a quarter nearly: and 2000 yards—1 com¬ 
puted croTu — 1 mile and one eighth: and Major Remnei {fates the 
eras as fixed by Acber at 5000 gez —4757 y ar ^“ 2 Britifli miles 
and 5 furlongs; and the average common eras at one mile ftatute and nine 
tenths. 
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2 months = i feafon (ritu) 

3 feafons = i ayana (half year) 

2 ayanas = t year. 

According to the Surya Siddh&nia. (fee Af. Ref. sol. 

ii. p. 230.) 

6 refpirations ( prana ) = 1 vicald. 

60 vicaMs — 1 danda. 

60 dandas = 1 fyderealday. 


The Vishnu purdna Hates a mode of fubdividing 
the day, on which GoWla Biutta' remarks, that 
« it is founded on aftronomy,” and fubjoins another 
mode of fubdivifion. 


Ten long fyllables are uttered in one refpiration 
(j brand.) 


6 refpirations 
60 vinddicds 
60 dhatds = 


1 vinddicd. 

1 dhatd. 

1 day and night, (or folar day.) 


Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time m 
which ten long fyllables may be uttered is equal to one 

refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
60 palas 
60 ghaticds 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


= 1 pain. 

= 1 ghatica, 

■— 1 day and night, 
= i month. 

= 1 year. 


The Varaha purdna concurs with the Surya Sid - 
dhdnta in another fubdivifion oi time. 

60 cj/ianas 
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6 o cjhanas 
Go lavas 
60 nimefiias 
60 cajl'hds 
60 at ip alas 
60 vipalas 
Go palas 
Go dandas 
Go nights and days 


= l lava. 

= i nime/ha. 

= 1 cdjl'hd. 

i at ip a la. 

—- i vipala. 

=: i pa la. 

= i danda. 

= a night and day. 
— i ritu or fcafon. 
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But the Bhawishya purana fubdivides the nvnujha 
©therwife. 

i twinkling of the eye while a man is eafy and at 
red — 30 tatpanas , or moments. 

1 tatpana = 100 truth. 

1 truti = 1000 Javieramas. 

RaghunandanA t in the JydtiJhatatwa, gives a rule 
for finding the planets which prefide over hours of the 
day, called herd. “ Doubling the gnath elapfed from 
M the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the fir ft me- 
“ ridianj and dividing by five, the produ£l fhews the 
ii elapfed hours, or hdr&s. The fixth planet, counted 
ft from that which gives name to the propofed day, 
“ rules the fecond hour. The fixth counted from this 
(S rules the third; and fo on for the hours of the day: 

but every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the 
“ night.” The order of the planets is < If 9 O c? b * 
confequently on a Sunday the regent of the feveral 
hours of the day and night are: 

Day 1 23456789 to 11 12 

0 9 9 < U 0 H < b 
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Night 1 a 3 ' 4 5 -6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

C ft O 

As the days of the week are found by taking every 
fourth in the fame feries, we might proceed by this 
rule to the firft hard of the fuhfequent day, wbofe re¬ 
gent, the fourth from 0, is (; and thence proceed 
by the above-mentioned rule to the regents of herds for 
Monday. 

I fubjoin the original paffage, which was communi¬ 
cated to me by Mr. Davis, and add a verbal tranfia- 
tion. 

lfcrfitsw 

il "1 he ghalicas elapfed from the beginning of the 
“day being doubled, and divided by (live) arrows,' 
“Jktto the cords of time called hard. In the day there 
M cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) feafons, 
“ counted from the particular'regent of the day pro- 
4 * P°frd ; in the night by intervals of (five) arrows. - 

“ The commencement of the day , at preceding or fuh- 
“ fequent meridians, before or after fun-rife, at the 
* c mer tdian, is known from the interval of countries, 

or dtfiance m longitude meafured by ydjanas , and re- 
“ duced into ghatis , after deducing a fourth from the 
“ number- 0/ yejanas 


The 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty- 
fourth part of the day, is certainly remarkable. But 
until we find the fame divifion of time noticed by a 
more ancient author than Rachunandana, it mull re¬ 
main doubtful whether it may not have been borrowed 
from Europe in modern times. 


[ Ml ] 


VII. 


OF THE 


CITY OF PEGUE, 


AND THE 


TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 


By Captain Michael Symes. 

HE limits of the ancient city Pegue may ftiJI be 



A accurately traced by the ruins of the ditch and 
wall that furroundcd it. From thefe it appears to have 
been a quadrangle, each hde meafuring about a mile 
and a half. In feveral places the ditch is nearly filled 
by rubbilh that has been caff into it, or the falling in 
of its own banks; fufticient, however, /till remains to 
/hew that it once was no, contemptible defence. The 
breadth I judged to be about 60 yards, and the depth 
ten or twelve feet; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the caufes I have mentioned. There 
is dill enough of water to impede a Gege; and I was 
informed, that when in repair, it feldom, in the hoteft 
feafon, funk below the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this 
was a work of confiderable magnitude and labour. It 
is not eafy to afeertain precifely what was its exaCt 
height; but we conjectured it to have been at leaf! 
twenty-five feet; and in breadth at the bale, not lefs 
than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly cemented 
with clay mortar. Small equidiftant baftions, about 
300 yards afunder, are ftill difcoverable: but the whole 
is in a Gate fo ruinous, and fo covered with weeds and 
briars, that it requires clofe infpettion to determine 
the extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about 
thirty feet wide. Thefe gateways were the principal 
entrances. The paffage acrofs the ditch is on a mound 
of earth, which ferves as a-bridge; and was formerly 
defended by a retrenchment, of which there are now 
no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more finking pifture of de- 
folation than the infide of thefe walls. Alompraw, 
when he carried the city by affault in the year 1757, 
razed every dwelling to the ground, and difperfed or 
Jed into captivity all the inhabitants. The pagodas, 
or praws, which are very numerous, were the only 
buildings that efcaped the fury of the conquerors; and 
of thefe the great pagoda of Shoemadoo has alone 
been attended to and repaired. After the demolition 
of the city, Alompraw. carried the captive monarch 
with his family to Ava, where he remained many years 
a fiate prifoner. Yangoon, or Rangoon, founded 
about this time, was by a royal mandate conttftuted the 
feat of provincial government, and Pegue entirely aban¬ 
doned. 

The prefent king of the Birfoans, wbofe government 
has been lefs difturbed than that of any predeceflbr of" 
his family, entirely altered the fyftem which had been 
adopted by his father, and obferved during the fuccef- 
five reigns of his two brothers, Namdoge Praw, and 
Sembuan Praw, and of his nephew Chenguz a. He 
has turned his attention to the population and im¬ 
provement, rather than the extenlion, of his domi¬ 
nions; and feems more ddirous to conciliate his new 
fubjeas by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. 
He has abrogated leveral fevere penal laws, impofed 
upon the TaUens or Peguers : jufiice is now dillributed 
impartially; and the only diftinQictn at prefent be¬ 
tween a Birman and Talien , confifts in the exclufion 
of the latter from-all public offices of trull and power. 

No 
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No aft of the Birman government is more likely to 
reconcile the Talltns to the Birman yoke, than the re¬ 
iteration of their ancient place of abode, and the pre- 
fervation and embellifhment of the Pagoda of Shoe* 
madoo. So fenfible was the King of this, as well as 
of the advantages that mull accrue to the ftate from 
an increafe of culture and population, that five years 
ago heilfued orders to rebuild Pegue, encouraged new 
fettlers by liberal grants, and invited the l'cattered 
families of former inhabitants to return and re-people 
their defer ted city. 

The better to efFe£l this purpofe, his Birman Ma- 
jefty, on the death of Taomang^e, the late Mayaon , 
or Viceroy, which happened about five years ago, di- 
refted his fuccelfor, Main Lla no Rethee, to quit 
Rangoon, and make Pegue his future refidence, and 
the feat of provincial government of the thirty-two 
provinces of Henzawuddy. 

Thefe judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, 
that a new town has been built within the fite of the 
ancient city; but Rangoon poffefTes fo many fuperior 
advantages, and holds out fuch inducements to thofe 
who with to dwell in a commercial town, that adven¬ 
turers do not refort in any confiderable numbers to 
the new colony. The former inhabitants are now 
nearly extinct, and their families and defcendants fet¬ 
tled in the provinces of Tanghoo , Martaban, and Ta- 
lowmeou ; and many live under the proteflion of the 
Siamtje. There is little doubt, however, that the ref- 
toration of their favourite temple of worfhip, and 
the fecurity held out to them, will, in the end, ac- 
compJi/h the wife and humane intentions of the Bir¬ 
man Monarch. 

Pegue, in its renovated ftate, feems to be built on 
the plan of the former city. It is a fquare, each fide 
meafuring about half a mile. It is fenced round 
vol. v. H by 
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by a ftockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There 
is one main ftreet, running eaft and weft, which is 
interfeaed at right angles by two fmaller ftrects, not 
yet finilhed. At each extremity of the principal ftreet 
there is a gate in the ftockade, which is flmt early in 
the evening. After that hour, entrance during the 
night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefe gates is 
defended by a forry piece 1 of ordnance, and a few 
mufqueteers, who never poll centinels, and are ufually 
afteep. There are alfo two other gates on the north 
and fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftreets of Pegue are fpacious, as are the ftreets 
in all Birman towns that I have feen. The road is 
carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the old 
town plentifully fupply. On each fide of the way there 
is a drain, that ferves to carry off the water. The 
houfes even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, and 
throughout all the Birman empire, poffefs an advan¬ 
tage over Indian dwellings, by being raffed from the 
ground either on wooden polls, or bamboos, accord¬ 
ing to the fize of the building. The dwellings of the 
Jtahqans , or priefts, and higher ranks of people, are 
ufually elevated eight or ten feet; thofe of the lower 
claffes from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from 
commodious, agreeably to European notions of accom¬ 
modation; but I think they are at leaft as much fo as 
the houfes of Indian towns. There are no brick build¬ 
ings either in Pegue or Rangoon, except fuch as belong 
to the King, or are dedicated to Gaudma. The King 
has prohibited the ufe of brick or Hone in private 
buildings, from the apprehenfion, I was informed, 
that, if people got leave to build brick houfes, they 
might ere£t brick fortifications, dangerous to the fe- 
curity of the ftate. The houfes, therefore, are all 
made or mats of flieathing-boards, fupported on bam¬ 
boos or polls. Being compofed of fuch combuftible 

materials, 
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materials, the inhabitants are under continual dread of 
fire, againft which they take every precaution. The 
roofs arc lightly covered; and at each door Hands a 
long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down 
the thatch; aifo another pole, with a grating of fplit 
bamboo at the extremity, about three feet fquare, to 
fupprefs flame by preflure. Almoft every houfe has 
earthen pots of water on the roof. And there is a par* 
ticular clafs * of people, wliofe bufinefs it is to prevent 
and extinguifii fires. 

The Mayoons habitation is a good building, in com- 
parifon with all the other houfes of Pegue. It is raifed 
on polls, ten feet high. There feenis, from an out fide 
view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which 
he gives audience. It is in the centre of a fpacious 
court, furrounded by a high fence of bamboo<mats. 
There is in the hall, at the upper end, a final I eleva* 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he 
receives vifits in form. 

The objefit in Pegue that mo/I attracts and molt 
merits notice, is, the Temple of ShoemadooT, or the 

H 2 Golden 

511 Thefe people are called Pagwaat. They are Haves of the govern¬ 
ment ; men who have been found guilty of theft, and through mercy 
have had their lives fpared. They are diflinguifiled by a black circle on 
each cheekj caufed by punfruaiion : alfo by having on their bieafts, in 
Exit man characters, the word Thief * and the name of the article ftoleti; 
as on one (that I afked an explanation of) Putchoo Khoo , or Cloth Thief 
Thefe men patrole the lirects at night, to put out fires and lights after 
a certain hour. They a£t as con flables, and are the public executioners, 
+ Shoe is the Birman word for golden; and there can be little doubt 
that Madoo is a corruption of the Hindu Maha Deva or Deo. I 
could not learn from the Birmans the origin or etymology of the term; 
but it was explained to me as importing a promontory that overlooked 
land and water, Praw fignifies Lord, arid is always annexed to the 
name of a facred building. It is likewife a fcvereign and facerdotal title; 
and frequently ufed by an inferior when add re I ling his fuperior. The 
analogy between the Birmans and the ancient Egyptians, in the appli¬ 
cation of this term, as well as in many other in fiances, is highly deferring 
notice, 

T hr a was the proper name under which die Egyptians hr 11 adored 
the Surtj before it received the allegorical appellation of Of iris, or Author 

of 
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.Golden Siipreme. This extraordinary edifice is built on 
a double terrace, one raifed upon another. The lower 
and greater terrace is about ten feet above the natural 
level of the ground. It is quadrangular. The upper 
and le/rer terrace is of a like lhape, railed about twenty 
feet above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level 
of the country. I judged a fule of the lower terrace to 
be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that fuf- 
tained the fides of the terraces, both upper and lower, 
are in a ftate of ruin. They were formerly covered with 
plaifter, wrought into-various figures. The area of the 
lower is ftrewed with the fragments of fmall decayed 
buildings ; but the upper is kept free from filth, and 
in tolerable good order. There is a ftrong prelump- 
tion that the fortrefs is coeval with this building; as 
the earth of -which the terraces are compofed, appears 
to have been taken from the ditch; there being no 
other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thefe terraces are afeended by llights of ftone Heps, 
broken and neglefted. On each fide are dwellings of 
the Rahaans, or priefts, raifed on timbers four or five 
feet from the ground. Their houfes confift only of a 
fingle hall. The wooden pillars that fupport them are 
turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the 
fides of fheathing-boards. There are a number of hare 
benches in every houfe, on which the Rahaans fleep. 
We faw no furniture. 

Suoemadoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and 
plaifter, with fine fhell mortar, without excavation or 

aperture 

of Time. They Ukewife conferred it on their kings and priefts. In the 
firft book of Moses, chap. xli. Pharaoh gives “ Joseph to wife the 
daughter of Potiphera, or the Pneft of On.” In the book of Jeremiah, 
a king of Egypt is ftyied, 14 Pharaoh Ophra.” And it is not a very 
improbable conjecture, that the title Pharaoh,- given to luccelTiye 
kings of Egypt, is a corruption of the word P hr a, or Praw i in its 
original fenfe lignifying the Sun, and applied to the fovereign and the 
pnefthood, as the repreieniatives on earth of that fplcndid luminary. 
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aperture of any fort; octagonal at the bate, and fpiral 
at top. Each fide of the bafe meafures 162 feet. This 
immenfe breadth diminiflies abruptly; and a fimilar 
building has not unaptly been compared in fhape to a 
large {'peaking trumpet *. 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, 
which furrounds the bafe of the building; on the plane 
of which are fifty-feven fmall Ip ires, of equal fize, 
and eqtlidiftant. One of them meafured twenty - 
feven feet in height, and forty in circumference at.the 
bottom. On a higher ledge there is another row, con¬ 
fiding of fifty-three fipires, of fimilar fhape and 
meafurement. A great variety of mouldings encircles 
the building; and ornaments, fomewhat refembling the 
fieur de lys, furround what may be called the bafe of 
the fpire. Circular mouldings likewife gird this part 
to a confiderable height; above which there are or¬ 
naments in flucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corin¬ 
thian capital; and the whole is crowned by a tee, or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron 
rod with a gilded penant. 

The tee, or umbrella, is to be feen on every facred 
building in repair, that is of a fpiral form. The rai¬ 
ling and confecration of this laft and indifpenfible ap¬ 
pendage, is an aid of high religious folemnity, and a 
feafon of fefiivity and relaxation. 

The prefent King bellowed the fee that covers 
ShoeMadoo. It was made at the capital; and many 
of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapoora 
to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 

The circumference of the fee is fifty-fix feet. It 
refts on an iron axis, fixed in the building, and is 

H 3 _ further 


* Vide Mr. Hunter's Account of Pegue. 
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further fecured by large chains, ftrongly rivetted.to the 
fpire. 

Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended 
a number of bells, of different fizes, which, agitated 
by the wind, make a continual jingling. 

The tee is gilt; and it is faid to be the intention of 
the King to gild the whole of the fpire. All the IefTer 
pagodas are ornamented with proportionable um¬ 
brellas, of fimilar workmanlhip, which are likewife 
encircled by final 1 bells. 

The extreme height of the building, from the level 
of the country, is 361 feet; and above the interior ter¬ 
race, 331 feet. On the fouth-eaft angle of the upper 
terrace there are two handfome faloons, or keouns , 
lately erefled. The roof is compofed of different 
ftages, fupported by pillars. I judged the length of 
each faloon to be about iixty feet, and the breadth 
thirty. The ceiling of one of them is already em- 
bellilhed with gold leaf, and the pillars lacquered; 
the other is not yet completed. They are made en¬ 
tirely of wood. The carving on the outfide is very 
curious. We faw feveral unfinifhed figures, intended 
to be fixed on different parts of the building; fome of 
them not ill fhapen, and many exceedingly grotefque. 
Splendid images of Gaudma (the Birman object of 
adoration) were preparing, which we underttood were 
defigned to occupy the in fide of thefe keouns. 

At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidi- 
cal pagoda, fixty-feven feet in height, refembling, in 
miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the one in 

the 
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the foutli-weft corner are four gigantic reprefen tat ions, 
in mafonry, of Palloo, or the man-deftroycr, half 
beaft, half human, feated on their hams, each with a 
large club on the right fhoulder. The Pundit who 
accompanied me faid, that they refembled the Rakuss 
of the Hindus, They are guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the areae are 
two human figures in ftucco, beneath a gilded um¬ 
brella- One Handing, rep re rents a man with a book 
before him, and a pen in his hand. He is called 
Thagiamee, the recorder of mortal merits, and mor¬ 
tal mifdeeds. The other, a female figure kneeling, is 
Maha Sumdere, the prote&refs of the univerfe, as 
long as the univerfe is doomed to laft : but when the 
time of general diITolution arrives, by her hand the 
world is to be overwhelmed, and deftroyed everlaft- 
ingly. 

A fmall brick building, near the north eaft angle, 
contains an upright marble flab, four feet high, and 
three feet wide, on which is a long and legible Bir- 
manwfeription. I was told it was a recent account of 
the donations of pilgrims. 

Along the north face of the terrace there is a 
wooden filed, for the convenience of devotees who 
come from a diltance to offer up their prayers at 
Shoemadoo. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three 
large bells, of good workman (hip, fnfpended near the 
ground, between pillars. Several deers’ horns are 
ltrewed around. Thofe who come to pay their devotions, 
firft take up one of the horns, and ltrike the bell three 
times, giving an alternate ftroke to the ground. This 
a£t, I was told, is to announce to the fpirit of Gaudma, 

11 4 the 
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the approach of a fuppliant. There are feveral low 
benches near ttie bottom of the pagoda, on which the 
per foil who comes to pray places his offering, which 
generally con lifts of boiled rice, a plate or fweetraeats, 
or cocoa nut fried in oil; When it is given, the devo¬ 
tee cares not what becomes of it. The crows and 
pariah dogs commonly eat it up in the prefence of the 
donor, who never attempts to prevent or mo left the 
animals. 1 faw feveral plates of viftuals devoured in 
this manner, and underitood it was the cafe with all 
that were brought. 

There are many fin a 11 pagodas on the areas of both 
terraces, which are neglected, and fuftered to fall into 
decay. Numberlefs images of Gaudma lie indifcri- 
minately fcattered. A pious Birman , who purchafes 
an idol, firft procures the ceremony of confecration 
to be performed by the Rakaans , then takes his 
purchafe to whatever facred building is molt con¬ 
venient, and there places it either in the fhelter of 
a keourii or on the open ground before the temple: 
nor does he ever after feem to have any anxiety about 
its prefervation, but leaves the divinity to fhift for 
itfelf. 

Some of thefe idols are made of alabafter, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of the capital of the Bir¬ 
man dominions, and admits of a very fine polifh. 

On both the terraces are a number of white cylin¬ 
drical flags*, which are ufed by the Rahaans alone, 
and are confidered as emblematic of purity and their 
facred function. On the top of the ftaff there is 
commonly the figure of a henza , or goofe, the fymhol 
both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

From 


* Thefe flags arc made of long ftripes of white cloth, fewed together 
at thp fidesj and extended by hooks of thin bamboos* 
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From the ripper ledge that furrounds the bafe of 
Shoemadoo, the prolpeQ: of the country is extenfive 
and pifdurefque; but it is a profpeH of nature in her 
rudeft Hate. There are few inhabitants, and fcarcely 
any cultivation. The hills of Martaban rife to the 
eaftward; and the Sitang river, winding along the 
plains, gives here and there an interrupted view of its 
waters. To the north-north-weft, above forty miles, 
are the Galladzet hills, whence the Pegue river takes 
its rife; hills remarkable only for the noifome effe&s 
of their atmofphere. In every other direction the eye 
looks over a boundlefs plain, checquered by a wild 
intermixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vifit 
to the Siredaw , or fuperior Rahaan , of the country* 
His abode was fituated in a lhady grove of tamarind 
trees, about five miles fouth-eaft of the city. Every 
objeft teemed to correfpond with the years and dignity 
of the poffeffor. The trees were lofty, A bamboo 
railing protected his dwelling from the attack of wild 
beafts. A neat, refer voir contained clear water. A 
little garden gave him roots; and his retreat was well 
flocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger Ra- 
lidans Jivedhvith him, and adminiftered to his wants 
with pious refpeft. Though extremely emaciated, he 
feemed lively, and in full polfeflion of his mental fa¬ 
culties. He faid his age was eighty-feven. The Ra- 
haaas, although fupported by charity, never accept of 
money. I therefore prefented this venerable prelate 
of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid 
by a grateful benediction. He told me that, in the 
convulfions of the Pegue empire, mofi; of their valua¬ 
ble records had been deftroyed; but it was traditionally 
believed, that the temple of Shoemadoo was founded 
two thoufand three hundred years ago, by two brothers, 
merchants, who eam.e to Pegue from Talowmeou , one 
day’s journey eaft of Martaban. Tbefe pious traders 
raifed a pagoda of one Birman cubit, twenty inches 

and 
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and a half in height. Sigeamee, or the fpirit that 
prefides over the elements, and di refits the thunder 
and lightning, in the fpace of one night, incrcafed the 
fize of the pagoda to two cubits. The merchants then 
added another cubit, which Sigeamee Hkewife doubled 
in the fame ihort time. The building thus attained 
the magnitude of twelve cubits, when the merchants 
defifted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually 
increafed by fucceffive monarchy of Pegne; the regis¬ 
ters of whole names, and the amount of their contri¬ 
butions, had been loft in the general ruin: nor could 
he inform me of any authentic archives that furvived 
the wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the 
city of Pegue, and the temple of Shoemadoo, I am 
fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not to be 
procured; and the ftories related, in anfwer to oral 
enquiries, were too extravagant to merit attention. 
That Pegue was once a great and populous city, the 
ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of 
its extenfive fuburbs, Hill extant, fufficiently declare. 
Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo there is no reafon to 
doubt: and as a pile of building, lingular in its con- 
ftruElion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may 
juftly be numbered amongft the moll curious fpeci- 
mens of oriental architecture. 
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Defcnption of the Tree called , by the 

Buraias, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Epq. M. D. 

B EFORE my fetting out to accompany the late de¬ 
putation to the court of Ava , I received fome 
feeds, which had been fent to Sir John Shore from 
Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufeiully 
employed to yield oil, with which they feemed to 
abound: I was therefore particular in making my en¬ 
quiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned 
that they were produced only in the upper provinces of 
the kingdom; and, on ray arrival there, I found myfelf 
ftffl at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is faid only to be found on the mountains; and thefe 
I had no where an opportunity of examining. With 
fome difficulty, however, I procured, whillt at Arne- 
rapoora , fome young fhoots, with abundance of the 
flowers, and feveral young plants in a growing ftate: 
and while at Pagam , on our return, I procured many 
branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the 
young plants died before I reached Bengal; otherwife, 
I believe they might have been anacquifition of fome 
value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, from 
what I faw, mull produce immenfe quantities of the 
fruit; as may readily be conceived from looking at the 
drawings; where it mull be obferved, that the fruits 
bearing branch has had by far the greateft part of its 
produce lhaken off by the carriage. In times of plent y, 
little ufe is made of the fruit, except for yielding oil, 

as 
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as had been expe&ed; and befides, a {mall quantity of 
the feeds are gathered, and lent to all parts of the em¬ 
pire, where they are ufed for nearly the fame purpofes 
that almonds are among ft us; but the demand in this 
way cannot be considerable. r • , \ \ 

Is is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes va¬ 
luable. It is faid, when ripe, to be red: and, like a 
peach, confifts of a fucculent outer fle/h, containing 
a hard fhell, in which there is a fingle feed. The outer 
flefliy part is faid to be agreeably acid, and fafe to eat. 
When that is removed, the fliells, by a flight beating, 
fplit in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the 
kernel. Thefe kernels tafte very much like a walnut; 
but are rather fofter, and more oily. As they can, at 
thofe places where the trees grow, be afforded very 
cheap, in times of fcarcity they are carefully gathered; 
and, when boiled with a little rice or Indian corn, 
furni/h a great .part of the food of the lower clafs of 
the natives. 

T fhall now add fuch a botanical description of the 
plant as will enable it to be reduced into the vegetable 
fyftem; although not in every refpeQ. complete, ow¬ 
ing to my not having feen the tree or the ripe fruit. I 
believe it will be found to conftitute a new genus; but 
I do not venture to give it a name, till the European 
botanifts have al'cer tamed, whether or not it be reduci¬ 
ble to any known genus of plants. In the botanical 
defcription I ufe the Latin language; as I am not yet 
fufficiently acquainted with the technical terms intro¬ 
duced into the Englifh by the Litchfield Society, to 
ufe them with facility. 

Character Ejfentialn. Cal. 1 phyll. petala 5, recep- 
taculo inferta, Ham. 10, receptaculo inferta. Nc£t. 
maximum, orbiculatum, tofulcum, germen involvens. 
Styli 5, eonniventes, Drupa monofpenna, nuce bi- 
valvi. Habitat in montofis regni Barmanorum. 

Arbor elata ramis fufcis midis; ramulis foliofis. 
Ramuli floriferi glabri, rubicundi, viride»pun6lati; 
frudiferi runoff. 

Folia 
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Folia approximata, alterna, petiolata, oblonga, baft 
attenuata, intcgra, imcgerrima, retufa, glabra, venis 
reticulata. 

Fulcra, petiohis anceps, acutangulus, breviffimus, 
glaber. Stipulae, pubes, arm a cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorescentia. Paniculi axil lares ad apices ranio- 
rum congefti, laxi, nudi, foliis longiores, ramoffiffimi; 
ram is teretibus, horizon tali bus, fparlis. Flores parvi, 
albidi, plurimi, pedicel lari, fparfi. Racemi fvufcti- 
feri penduli, foliis multo longiores. FruQus rubri, 
accfcenti-dulces. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, eon- 
cavum, corolla brevius, quinquefidiim: laciniis obtu- 
fis. Lacinise calycis aliquando tres, faepins quatuor. 

Cor. petala quinque, rarius fex, receptaculo inferta, 
feffilia, fublinearia, obtufa, revoktta. 

Nect. Maximum, in centro ftoris drbiculatum, de- 
preffum, decem-ftriatum, germen involvens. 

Stam. Filamenta decern, fubulata, ere£la, petalis 
breviora, receptaculo inferta, anthene parvas, ov_atae. 

Pist. Germen fuperum. Ne 61 ario te&um. Styli 
quinque, fubuiati, cre£li, conniventes, longitudine fta- 
ininum, fligmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa compreffa, obovata, obtufa, obtufo- 
carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Mux unilocularis, compreffa, fub-bivalvis, de- 
hifeens; femen folitarium, hinc acutum, inde cral- 
fuin carinatum. 

Affix is, ordine naturali, terminaliis proximus ha- 
bitu, generi a Roxburgio tfaroo mamaday dibto, led 
ne£iaria diverliffima, ebarafterem habet non nihil 
limilem generi altero, a Roxburgio chitraca diflo, led 
habitus diverfi; lingularis eft drupa monofperma cum 
ftylisquinque; fimilealiquod fcaraen occurrit in genere 
Roxburgiano odina. 

A Sapon aria diverfum genus, drupa uniloculari. 
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%» . Ti 

Specimen of the Language 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN 
THE VICINITY OF BHAGULPOOR, 

C&mmunicated in a Letter to the Secretary ^ 

BY 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

P ERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfa&ory 
account of the people inhabiting the hills in the 
vicinity of Bhagulpoor ., by Lieutenant Shawe, in the 
Fourth Volume of the Afiatick Refearchcs, is unaccom¬ 
panied by any fpecimen of their ianguage, fhould the 
following one be acceptable as a fupplement to that 
account, or you deem it deferving the notice of the 
Society, I' fhall be obliged by your laying it before 
them, as I can rely on the corre&nefs of it. 

Mr. Shawe having obferved that thefe people have 
no writing charafler, I juft beg leave to add, that, 
when I was on duty at Rajakmahl , feveral years ago, 
a hill chief fent a verbal meflage to the commanding 
officer, exp re fling a wilh to wait upon him. Being 
deli red to appoint a day for that purpofe, be tranf- 
mitted a ftraw with four knots upon it, which was ex¬ 
plained by the meflenger who brought it, to intimate, 
that his matter would come on the fourth day. 


The 
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The Head Cook. „ The Evelalh 


Eyebrow 

Conmudba, 

Cheek 

Nofe 

Moec, 

Chin 

Throat 

Ciiffer* 

Tooth 

Armpit 

Buddec puckda* 

An Arm 

Blood 

Keefs, 

B real! of a \ 

A Finger 

Anglllee, 

Woman / 

The BreaH 

Book ah* 

Heel 

Belly 

Coochah. 

Flelh 

Loins 

Cudmah, 

A Fever 

Back 

Cookah, 

Headake 

A Vein 

Karoo, 

Cholick 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillee, 

A Tiger 

Hair 

Tullec. 

Dog 

An Eye 

Cun, 

Ant 

Ear 

Kydoob, 

Rite 

The Counte- \ 

Trefbo, 

Paroquet 

nance / 


FI/ 

Beard 

Pachoodee, 

Bee 

Throat 

Tood, 

Heaver 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Star 

A Nail (ofl 
Finger) / 

Oomk, 

Cloud 

Cow 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Jackal 

Navel 

Good, 

Cat 

Buttock 

Moodoo cudmult a 

Cock 

Liver 

Cuckalce, 

Crow 

The Foot 

Chupta, 

Dove 

A Bone 

CoochuK 

Pigeon 

Forehead 

N eepee* 



Cunmeer, 

cm* 

Kyhoo, 

Pul, 

Tat bud dee. 

Doodah. 

Teekn$. 

Maak. 

Meed. 

Cooknogee, 

Coochoohoogce, 

Tool, 

AJah* 

Choobali. 

Chunnecadee. 

Apud. 

Teelcur. 

Ook* 

Surnjncuffk. 

Badekah. 

Badelee, 

Ooee, 

Cheecaloo, 

Beerkah, 

Noogeer. 

Cacah* 

Poorah, 

Cootecrah. 
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A Scorplort 

Teelah* 

Oil 

Heefeun* 

A Buffalo 

Mung. 

A Turband 

Doomee, Cocudee, 

A Hog 

Keefs; 

A Tree 

Mutt* 

A Deer 

Chutteedah, 

Linen Cloth 

JLooka, 

A Hoti 

Bootcegeer; 

Cold 

K aid ah* 

A Bat 

Cheedgoo, 

Heat 

Oomee* 

A Snake 

Neer* 

A Houfe 

Ada* 

A Fi ft 

Meen* 

North 

Colah* 

Male, mafculine 

Peechalahrf 

South 

Purrubmoha* 

Sunfhine 

Beer, 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

MoonSunfe 

Beefafu 

A Peacock 

Choobah. 

Light mug 

Chudkah, 

Street 

Ameebadc* 

Light 

AbubJee, 

Bitter 

Cadkab. 

Barth 

KycuL 

Sour 

Seeteed* 

A Stone 

Chachalw 

Prayer, wOT&ip 

Aydeeootce* 

An Arrow 

Char, 

Hinditjlan 

Color* 

A Bone 

Ec&ut* 

Wheat 

Gy boom. 

Fire 

Chuchah, 

To fleep 

Cooda, 

W ater 

Oom. 

To beget, procreateKeena. 

Grafs 

Doobah, 

To fteep 

Cunder co* 

Food 

Jacoo* 

To go 

Aycooctfo* 

Bread 

Putteefu ) 

To tear 

Afeehee* 

Cloth 

Durja. 

To fqueeze, 

L Ayrcoo* 


1 . . • nr ) : 

» i 

Black 

Fudcooroa. 

prefs out J 


White 

Cheen bufrdo^ 

1 To grind 

TudyedL 

Red 2 

Kyfoo* 

To knoWj _ un* 1 

^Boojeeen a J 

Ydlow 

Balcoo, 

derftand J 

1 

V., ^ 4j| 

Rice 

VOL- V* 

Tcckeeh 

To rub 

I 

Maleea, 
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To break 

Turr;L 

This 

Bhee« 

To found 

Ahootee* 

Him 

Naheen 

To laugh 

Alkee, 

The/ 

Nuckeed* 

To weep 

Boolkee. 

Ignorant 

Oo cullee mulku 

To pull, draw 

Bundra. 

J office 

Muzcoor, 

A River 

Abeen, 

Which 

Chuchee* 

Salt 

Beek. 

A Liar 

Puffeearee* 

A cup 

Coree* 

A Rope 3 Cord 

Mecr. 

Below, under 

Tutta. 

A Hill 

Tookah* 

A Tent Rope 

Jumka 

Sick 

Chootah. 

High 

ArldL 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodab* 

A Door 

Dowaree- 

(Left Hand or 

Side)Akdo, 

A Flower 

K ada he 

Crooked 

Decza* 

Game (Bealls 

of) Cubbree* 

Sand 

Balab. 

\ 

An Ideal 

Rootah* 

Accusation, 

i Mafee* 

The World 

Qoraha* 

Complaint 

J 

A Mat 

Talee, 

A Garment, Ve& Joolee. 

Before 

Moodahce. 

Fhyfick 

Rhudder# 

Why 

Pundreek* 

ASalli 

Sujar* 

f 

Me, tome 

Aykee, 

A Mill 

Mo&kah. 
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An Aecount of the Difcoveiy of Two 
Urns in the Vicinity of Benares, 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq* 

I HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society 
a Stone and a Marble Veflel, found the one within 
the other, in the month of January, 1794* by the 
people employed by Baboo Jugg-ut Sing in digging 
for Hones from the fubterraneous materials of fome 
exteniiv-e and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a 
temple callpd Sarnduth, at the diftance of about four 
miles to the northward of the prefent city of Benares . 

In the innermoft of thefe cafes (which were difco- 
Vered after digging to the depth of eighteen hauls, or v 
cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no 
value, which cannot be better dilpofed of than by con¬ 
tinuing in the receptacle in which they mult have fo 
Jong remained, and been placed upon an occafion on 
which there are feveral opinions among the natives in 
that diftrift. The firft, that the bones found along 
with them, may be thole of the confort of fome for¬ 
mer Rajah or Prince, who having devoted herfelf to 
the flames on the death of her hulband, or on fome 
other emergency, her relations may have made (as is 
faid not to be unprecedented) this depofit of her 
remains as a permanent place of lodgment; whilfl 
others have fuggelled, that the remains of the deceafed 
.may have probably only been thus temporarily difpo&d 
of, till a proper time or opportunity fliould arrive of 

I % committing 
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committing them to the Ganges , as is ufually obferved 
in refpea to thefe puJJtpa , or flowers; a term by which 
the Hindus affeft tocliftinguifli thofe refiduary veftiges 
of their friends dying natural deaths, that are riot con- 
fumed by the fire, to which their corpfes are generally 
expofed, J according to the tenets of their religion. 

But I am myfclf inclined to give the preference to 
a conclufion differing from either of the two former, 
viz. that the bones found in thefe urns muft belong to 
one of the worfhippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges , 
ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, inftead of 
committing them to that river; a furmiTe that feems 
ftrongly corroborated by the circumftance of a ftatue 
or idol of Buddha having been found in the fame 
place under ground, and on the fame occafion with 
the difeovery of the urns in queftion, on which was 
an infeription, as per the accompanying copy of the 
original, afeertaining that a temple had between 7 or 
800 years ago been conftrufted there for the wor fit ip 
of that deity. 
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committing them to the Ganges , as is ufually obferved 
in refpefl to thefe puflipa, or flowers; a term by which 
the Hindus affe £1 to diftinguifh thofe refiduary veftiges 
of their friends dying natural deaths, that are riot con- 
fumed by the fire, to which their corpfes are generally 
expo fed, according to the tenets of their religion. 

But I am myTclf inclined to give the preference to 
a conclufion differing from either of the two former, 
viz. that the bones found in thefe urns muft belong to 
one of the worfhippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges , 
ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, inttead of 
committing them to that river; a furmfle that feems 
ftrongly corroborated by the circumfiance of a ftatue 
or idol of Buddha having been found in the fame 
place under ground, and on the fame occafion with 
the difcovery of the urns in queftion, on which was 
an infcription, as per the accompanying copy of the 
original, afcertaining that a temple had between 7 or 
800 years ago been conftru&ed there for the worlhip 
of that deity. 
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Copy of the original Infcription referred to in the preceding Paper. 

^T^Tur^Tr^TTlTr 15 ^%; * 

^TfOTT^HT^: X 

JTgHtHTTtnft^T %Tgr5T^ fWf % 

It im ^rfsnfc ^t 7 ! ast^siijJToT^ \ 

^tt tTR ^ riftTf jr|m ^T^rr^lr^ 

^TfT TfX^T ^JR'TIT^Tp-.fimR 8 

srtj; v* *\ t^r ^ 


K 

v 

J> 

0 

) 

l 

rR 


^T33T^ TT^T ||^T TTrm# 

ttwi ^ UTf^TiTT^r fn^t J^wpnjrs 






















jo'W 

No. HI. Ekvira or Jehire. 

x.ajAf'X*- 

Vp-A'A& * 

e<^r Q <^r r 

^0 f \ ^ 

r <M/y^ 
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No. I. From Verool or Ellora. 


$ ft 

VcJz<iJjSai8!te$&- 

No. II. Verool or Ellora . 

m 



% 


vw % 


No, III. Ekvira or Jebire. 

iS r°tr " 


£ 


No. IV. Ekvira or Jebire. 




No. V. Salfette. 


boa^sXf J Ofr&t , <' 
^ 1 ~ ' 





^as 

No. VI. Verool or .Ellora. 
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XL 

Account of fome Ancient Infcriptions, 

T HE Prefident lays before’the Society a Fac Simile 
of fome Ancient Infcriptions, received from Sir 
Charles Ware Mallet. They were taken by Mr. 
Wales, a very ingenious artift, who has employed 
hinifelf in making defign.s of the excavations and 
fculptures at Ellura , and other parts on the weftern 
fide of India. To the^ ingenuity of Lieutenant 
Wilford, the Society is indebted for an explanation 
of the Infcriptions. They are, as he obferves, of 
little importance j but the publication of them may 
affilt the labours of others in decyphering more inte- 
reiting raanufcripts or infcriptions. The following 
ExtraO. of a Letter from Lieutenant Wilford, con¬ 
taining his Tranllation of the Infcriptions, accompa¬ 
nies them. 


I HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile 
of the feveral infcriptions, with an explanation of 
them. I defpaired at firfi; of ever being able to decy¬ 
pher them; for as there are no ancient infcriptions in 
this part of India , we never had, of courfe, any op¬ 
portunity to try our Ikill, and improve our talents, in 
the art of decyphering. However, after many fruit- 
lefs attempts on our part, we were fo fortunate as to 
find at laft an ancient fage, who gave us the key, and 
produced a book in Sanfcrit , containing a great many 
ancient alphabets formerly in ufe in different parts of 
India. This was really a fortunate difcovery, which 
hereafter may, be of great fervice to us. But let us 
proceed. 

I 4 Numt^r 
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IS® 

Number II. and VI. are pure Sanjcrit; and the 
character, though uncouth, is Sanjcrit alfo. 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. ate 
written in an ancfent vernacular dfaleCt; and fhe cha¬ 
racters, though ""very different from thofe now in ufe, 
are neverthelefs derived from the original or primeval 
Sanjcrit ., for the elements are the fame. 

I have exhibited thefe numbers in one ffieet. The 
Infcriptidns are firft written in their original dialed, 
but in Sanjcrit. character#. To this is annexed a 
tranflatioh in Sanjcrit / and both the original dialed 
and the Sanjcrit tranflation are exhibited in Englijh 
charafters. 

The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wan¬ 
derings of Yudishtira and the Pandovas through 
focelts and uninhabited places. They were precluded, 
by agreement, from converfing with mankind j but 
their friends and relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, con¬ 
trived to convey to them fuch intelligence and infor¬ 
mation as they deemed neccffary for their fafety. This 
they did by writing fhort and obfcure fentences on 
rocks or Atones in the wildernefs, and in characters 
previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vya'sa is tl^e 
fuppofed author of the Puranas. 

No. I. 

Confifts of four diftind parts, which are to be read 
feparately. In the firtt part, (1.) either Vidura or 
Vya'sa informs Yudishtira of the hoftile intentions 
of Duryodhen. 

r " ' *. ■ * orivr 1 ■ t 

“ From what I have feen of him (Duryodhen,) 
ts and after having fully conlidered (the whole tenor 

of his conduCt,) I am fatisfied that he is a wicked 
t£ man. Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the 
K illultrious!” 


In 
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*37 


In the 2d part of No. I. 

<e Having firft broken the ftone (that clofes thy 
t£ cave) come here fecretly, Old man, that thou mayeft 
<e obtain the object of thy jdeiire. Thy fpfferings yen 
ct me fore.’* 

■ '• ' ' J 

In the 3d part of No, I- 
“ O, moft unfortunate, the wicked is co.me.” 

In the 4th part of No* 1 , 

Yudishtira and his followers being bxhaufted with 
their futferings, made overtures of" peace through 
Vidura and Vya'sa. They had at firft fome hope of 
fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negocia- 
tion, and affairs took another tarn. This piece of 
intelligence they conveyed to Yudisutira in the fol* 
lowing manner: 

4th. Another word.” 

This expreffion, in an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe 
to exprefs the fame thing. 

No. III. . 

O, worthy man, 0 , Hara-hara(Hara-kdra , the 
name of MahabeVa, twice expreffed, is an exclama-, 
tion ufed by people in great diftrefs,) “ afeend into thy'* 
K cave—Hence fend letters—But into thy cave go fe- 
“ cretly.” 

No. IV. 

£t Thou wilt foon perceive that they are leagued to- 
gether, and that their bellies (appetites) are the 
only rule of their conduct. Decline their friend- 
“ fhip—See the door of yon cave—Break it open, 

“ (and conceal thyfelf therein.”) 

No, V. 

“ Go into the town immediately—But do not mix 
H with them—Keep thyfelf feparate as the lotos (from 

“ the 
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tc the waters in which it floats.)-—Get into the houfe 
« of a certain ploughman, and firft remain concealed 
w there.;, but after wards keep thyfeif'in readinefs.” 

The two following numbers allude to the worfhip 
of Buddha. 

■No. Hr 

* e Here is the ftatue of Sa^ya-Uda^raca, ("now a 
*• form of Buddha,) but who was before a Brafmacdri, 
w called Sri'-Sqhida.” 

No. VI. 

« Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this ftatue.” 

My learned friends here infill that thefe Infcriptions 
were really written by the friends of Yudishtira. I 
doubt this very much. Thefe Infcriptions certainly 
convey little or no information to us; ftill our having 
been able to decypher them is a great point in my 
opinion, as it may hereafter lead to further difcoveries, 
that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. 
Indeed, your fending them to me has really been the 
occafion of my difeovering the abo ve-mentioned book, 
which I conceive to be a moll fortunate circumitance. 


F. WlLFORDo 
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' No. I. 


5UTO51&HK 

Mhald uhd ** 

pacat*h& vr&'dfkra bud*ha 
gupta fuputhitapa 


^^gRFcSSSL 


pattha.ri'hatui'ka t'ha 

M i '.\ 


1 


i paipc 




Itaratthd 

vraUarit* 


, . t ~ - - - - -- - g % 

The fame in Sanfcrit , 




wcr 

Hahula tarttni frttitta vr$<GT “ 7 ~ Khwh 




i > ( VM* ( || 






3fjMKT 




No. ni, 

i i " J i *r \ ** * ■ "" V ' 

Rueham Harfrh&r# 

a f nhaUh<ti 

„ mmiguha u. 


The fame in Sanfcrit r 

nr*^*y' ; ■*■" sp' 1 

T-TO^CW Ruchird Harn-Katit 

■sJ! ^ g* 1 *#™ nty* ffltyani 


No. IV. 



Cah-i jaVht ruhahai pcfahi the jheharah aruri jhaguhadara kt£ 


t\ The fanreifr. Saiifefrt, ~ 

gdmkijtfhari 7$dkdh pr&hitm kh'hanti fncfm dhartt dtadguhd dwdrarn Ik'ha. 
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7 - •- -Noi'V* tr ;v; | t~ • 

* * •• .- ; : P i 'V ^ - *-j *j? ! ^ 11 

TI * T? ? 

0^4 **Ad-£ JkAra d'hut'fiArn rtiha hah fuha ' 

Ao/v/t Aaje f u*i*£ i rafu /mhar&ru. 


The fame in £<zn/cnf, 

■# n I rv ' ^ t - ^ # N 

nw prmtitiakd'hrt* 

dvajaihi adydpi gatwd guptah tijkta pafehat udfy^jK curu* 

r - ■ *■ ' i j S ' * 3 O* -S'rt 0 “ 


Pure danferit. 
No. n. ‘ 


13 P K 
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<f ™ a 


Pure SanferiU 
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OasEnvATioNS on the Alphabetical System 

©f THE 

ti u * 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain** 


By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 

T HE annexed Plate t is a Specimen of the Alpha¬ 
bet of the Language of Awa and Rac'haiii , 
agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Bram- 
mas and MaramdSj or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was 
thought advifeable to place under each fymbol its 
charafteriftic reprefentative in Roman letters. In do¬ 
ing this, more than common attention has been paid 
to preferve the notation laid down in the elegant and 
perlpicuous “ SyItem and Dilfertation on the Ortho¬ 
graphy of AJiatick Words in Roman Letters,” com¬ 
mencing the Firft Volume of the Refearches of the 
Society; at leaft, as far as its typical arrangement 
correfponded with the fyftem under difcuflion; and 
where a variation rendered it neceffary, new combina¬ 
tions or fymbols have been introduced, and obTerva- 
lions fubjoined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, arc, 
in their aggregate capacity, called Senbm, or, The 
Svftem of InjlruBion. They are clafled under three 

diftinfit 


* Avfj wdAracan,. 


f Plate I, 
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XIX. 

Observations on the Alphabetical-System 

OP TKft 

u t> * 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain . 


By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 

T HE annexed Plate f is a Specimen of the Alpha¬ 
bet of the Language of Awa and Rachain^ 
agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Braim- 
mas and Maramas , or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was 
thought advifeable to place under each fymbol its 
chara&eriftic reprefen tat ive in Roman letters. In do¬ 
ing this, more than common attention has been paid 
to preferve the notation laid down in the elegant and 
perfpicuous “ Syftem and Diflertation on the Ortho¬ 
graphy of Ajiaiick Words in Roman Letters,” com¬ 
mencing the Firft Volume of the Refearches of the 
Society; at leaft, as far as its typical arrangement 
correfponded with the fyftem under difcuflion; and 
where a variation rendered it necelfary, new combina¬ 
tions or fymbols have been introduced, and oblerva- 
lions fubpined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, 
in their aggregate capacity, called Sahbuh , or, The 
Svflem of Inflruclion. They are elalfed under three 

diftina 

* Av§ znAArqcafl, f Plate I, 
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diftinft heads; and thefe again divided into thirty fu- 
bordinate divifions, by the in (left ion of the primary 
letters, or alphabet properly fo calJed, with the three 
claffes of vowels arwi, asdilht , and asaihri , and four 
other marks. The inftru&ion commences, however, 
-with eighteen founds, to prepare the pupil, as it is 
faid, for the greater difficulties that are to follow. 
Thefe founds are included in what is taught fubfe- 
quently, though ten of their fymbols are not, which 
are therefore fubjoincd in the annexed Plate. 

I. 

Of the feveral feries as they occur in the Plate , the 
firft is cagric'he , or the alphabet; refpefting which 
there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to facili¬ 
tate utterance, c is permuted with g , ch with j; the 
Jecond d with the fecond £, p with b % and converfely. 
Of thofe founds that have more than one fymbol, the 
firjl cVi, ck’h, l; Jecond f, d, n ; and third f’A, are in ge¬ 
neral ufe; alfo the fecond p'k ; except in thofe inftances 
where it does not affociate with the Jour marks that 
Will appear under the following head. 

II. 

Thefe are the Jour marks alluded to above. Their 
names, as they occur in the Plate t are apah, arait; 
hhach'hwe, hmach'hwe , Sc c. according to the letter .it 
is affociated with, and wack'hwe. 


The mark of this fymbol i9 y.jnb0ugh.it might more 
properly, and fometimes more conveniently, be marked 
by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. The 
letters to which it is affixed, are c, c'h , (1 *,) g, (2,) 
P\ p'h j (hj ^ (h) l To this laft it gives 

nearly 


apah. 


* The figures refer to the archetype ui the Plate. 
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nearly the found of our sh; which notation it is ne- 
ceffary to preferVe^ though probably not conformable 
to the ftriEt rules Of analogy. Poffibly the conftituent 
parts of this found are the palatial Jibilant , and i, 
coalefcing with a following vowel. 

Ararii . 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed 
to the letters with which it affociates. Thefe are c, c'h , 

('*»}*» *»**’ A * (1;) #> f *\}prp% m - With 

ch'h it forms a very harlh combination. But it is to 
be obferved, that it is the nature.of this, as well as of 
all the marks, either feparately, or in their feveral 
combinations, to coalelte into one found with the af- 
fociated letter as nearly as the organs of articulation 
will admit. Its name ararii defignates its. natural 
form, meaning erett or upright . 

Htiiack'hzve. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of as¬ 
pirates. Its name fignifies fufpended, from its fituation 
with refpeft 10 the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, are rc, ny, ft, (2;) w, r - , /, (i j) zu, s; be¬ 
fore the firjl/even of which its type is h.* s it hardens 
into z, the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fy liable to 
the inherent vowel, as a daughter, which may 

he either written with the mark before us, br by m \. 
In the introductory part to the SyjlewiXi it fays, ‘when 
the breath is obflruBed by the prelTurc of the tongue 
(againft the roots of the upper teeth, or probably 
againft the palate) and forced between the teeth on 
vol. v. K either 

* The afpirate lb evidently precedes the letter in pronunciation, that, 
however inclination may lead to make the fymbol follow the letter, as is 
ufttal in the other afpirates, in this in dance it cannot be done without an 
cffenfive violation of all analogy. 

k See Piute I, a. 

+ That commences (he Jirjl volume of the Refearches of the Society. 
For the lake of brevity, it w'lll be quoted throughout by this utle. 
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.either fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
Britijh dialect of the Celtick.’ We have found, how¬ 
ever, this very found in the mark before us when af- 
fociated with L If diis he the found reprefcntcd by 
//, as in the common furname Lloyd , the notation is 
but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. In the 
combination of this mark with dpdh , the only letters 
pf association are m and l; and with dr ail, n and. m ■ 
the fymbol being formed, as in the original, of the 
component parts. 

WdcKhwe, 

- . (’ v 

or the fttfpended to, is fubtended to every letter, ex¬ 
cepting that with which it correfponds in the alphahet. 
Its fymbol is at, but fubjeS to certain changes and 
fupprelfion, the particular inftances of which will ap¬ 
pear when the vowels come to be treated of. This 
mark with the letter /i, and the one immediately, pre¬ 
ceding with the letter at, form two combinations for the 
fame found; which is that of wh in the word' whaL 
In its afTociations ivith the other marks, it is governed 
by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as al¬ 
ready related under their feparate and combined forms; 
with an exception, however, to its homogeneous cha¬ 
racter in the alphabet. With apart, and apart kmach’-. 
hwe and hlactilme , we have the genuine found of our 
third vowel forming a diphthong with the fifth-, ay 
miuwd , hmiutud , hliuwd; the diphthong in thefe in¬ 
ftances having precifely the fame found as in our word 
lieu: but, to preferve the notation here laid down, it 
mo ft be typified by y , as mywa, hmywa , hlyvrd ; 
though it might more properly he represented by its 
conftituent parts, as in the fir ft example. 

3t 4» 5* 

Thefe arc the three fades of vowels and nafal mark s* 
The firft is called drwi , or written , limply^; the fe- 

cond 

* A letter is alio faid to be ttrui when uninfieficd. 
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Cond Ssaiine, from the root sail, to ftrike, (owing to 
the mark a%&il or tdnchwain that is ftruck in writing 
from the top of the final letter) and ne, fmail; and 
the. third asaiicri, from the fame, and cri, large, great,, 
in confecjuence of the proportion of the firjl leries 
that’is ingrafted into it being more than in the fecond. 

The alphabet, in its fevcral afTociations with apan, 
arW ? hmch'hwe, and wach'hwe , is, with only one 
exception, uniformly inflected throughout with the 
three feries of vowels and naffi! marks in regular rota¬ 
tion as they, oGc'ur id the Plate. The instance tq the 
contrary is zvach'hwe, which is altogether excluded in 
the 1 alphabetical inflexion of asaitcri . 

Except as a compound, the firft vocal found, as 
deferibed in the Sylfem, has no place in the language 
before us. And there is yet a more ftriking Angula¬ 
rity; which is, that every fyllable is liquid, as it were,' 
in its termination, each letter having its.peculiar vowel 
or nafal mirk fuhjoined, and in no in dance coalefcing 
with a following letter. But, to elucidate it by in¬ 
ti ances from our own language: were a native of Ava 
or Aracan merely acquainted with the Roman letters, 
and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and 
fuch foiinds, without knowing their rules of affocia- 
tion, to read the words book , boot, bull , he would, 
agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
characters of his own language, pronounce them uni¬ 
formly bii, or biica , biiia, bit la, refpefctively. And he 
could not poflibly do otfierwife; the organs of articu¬ 
lation being inadequate to give utterance to the final 
letters according to the abrupt mode by which we are 
mil rutted to terminate fhofe words. It need fcarcely 
be obferved* that hence each letter of the alphabet 
propbrly lo called is ufed as a fyllabic initial, and never 
as a medial or final, if we except the najals , But 
hfcrc We otlly fpieak as far as pronunciation is concern¬ 
ed, There is reafon to fuppofe that this Angularity is' 

K z not 
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not peculiar to the language we are treating of, but 
that the Chinefe is formed upon the fame principle; 
and probably fome of the African dialefts, if the ana¬ 
logy obfervable in the mode in which fome natives of 
that quarter of the globe pronounce cxotick words, 
and that of the Mdramas, be fufficient ground for the 
fuggeftion. Whether the language of Tibet be not 
alfo, a member of the Society may be poffibly able to 
determine. A native of Aracan , of naturally ftrong 
parts, and acute apprehenfion, with whom more than 
common pains have been taken for many months paft 
to correct this defefl, can fcarcely now, with the moll 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyliable in 
Hmdvjiani that has a canfonant for a final, which fre¬ 
quently occafions very unpleafant, and fometimes ri¬ 
diculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit 
even to making the moll limple and eafy things diffi¬ 
cult, that as obvious as the firjl elementary found ap¬ 
pears to our comprehenfion,. in an attempt that was 
made to teach him the Ndgari chara&er, of which it 
is the inherent vowel, a number of days elapfed before 
he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form 
any idea ol it, and then but a very imperfeEl one. 

The Plate , as has been already obferved, ffiews the 
alphabetical arrangement adopted by the natives. It 
will be more convenient, however, in treating of the 
three feries of vowels and nsfal marks, to throw them 
into clafles; not only for the fake of perfpicuity, but 
to avoid the irkfome talk of cndlefs repetition. 


a, d, a, at 

Our extended found in all , and its contrafled one in 
jona, are the balls of thefe four vowels. The firft is 
pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, by an in- 
eUion pretty far back of the tongue towards the pa¬ 
late, 
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late, terminated by a kind of catch. It feems, how¬ 
ever, to drop this diftinftion when followed by a grave 
accent, as tara, juft; a property that it would appear 
to poflefs in common with the other vowels diffin- 
guilhed by acute accents. It is inherent in every 
vowel, which may be the reafon why it is placed Iaft 
in the alphabet. The accent of the third is as re¬ 
markably grave as the other is acute-, the fecond form¬ 
ing a medium between both, being our broad vowel 
in all; while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the 
Arabian kaf; a fuppreffion of the final utterance by 
which this is char after i zed as a confonant, being all 
that is neceffary to form the found before us. 

if I, ii. 

The two fir ft are accented in the fame proportion 
as a and 5, only with fomewhat lefs force. The la ft 
is pronounced with an effort unufually harfti, by a 
ftrong inflection of the centre part of the tongue to¬ 
wards the palate. It feems to form a found between 
the third vowel of the fyftem and the aftual articula¬ 
tion of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from 
mere oral knowledge, would mo ft probably be in¬ 
duced to write it. No doubt, however, exifts of its 
being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a 
native pronounces it will fully deinonftrate. The con- 
ftiment found in eipari being our third vowel, in the 
inflection of thofe letters which take that mark with 
the three vowels before us, the variation in their affo- 
ciated and unaffociated capacity is not eafily difeerni- 
ble at firft, but the difference is difcovered in a day 
pr two’s p raft ice by the afiiftance of a native, 

U , V, Up , 

The grave and acute accents of the Iaft feries cha¬ 
racterize the two firft of the prelentj the third being. 

K 3 formed 
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Formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue with 
an appuife nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea 
of fulnefs > or, if the expreflion may be allo-red, a re¬ 
markable roijndnefs of found united to an uncommonly 
obtufeand abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks 
thofe vowels of the feries asaithc and asaiicri , that 
have mules for the double letter. To this observa¬ 
tion, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The found of the 
letter, when aflbeiated with wach’hwe , and inflected 
by the two fir ft of tbefe vowels, remains the fame as 
in its unaflbejated form; but the.figma in this cafe 
appears to fie confidered by, the natives tbcmfelvcs as 
redundant, for it has hitherto only been met with in 
their abecedary fyftem, 

e, e, . 

The firjl is the e of the Syjlem, It has two types; 
the feventh of the firft feries, and the lap, hut one of 
the lecond, and which are often abbreviated in writing, 
as in the verbal termination ze and rxuc in the Plate *. 
By a ftrange irregularity, it is frequently written for i. 
The fecond is diftingui/hed by the grave accent of the 
preceding feries. 

ad, Mi 0 , d. 

Thefe vowels feem to be thus diftinguifired in the. 
Syjlem: ** By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, 
-we convert the .fimple element into another found of 
the fame nature with the jirjl vowel, and eafily con-- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation: when this 
new found is lengthened,' it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which "we form by a bolder and 
ftronger rotundity of the mouth.” The two fir ft: 
tnay be often miftaken for the laft; and, in fome 

words, 


* Plate 1. 
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words, evcS for a and' 3 , when inflecting the other let¬ 
ters with vMch'hm> fufpended. Like «, w, the fym- 
bol in affociatibn with wach' Awe, when iiifleQed with 

thefe four vowels, is redundant, 

« ■ 

ml, a ip ; aicA, ait. 

Our diphthong in ay, or joy, which feems to be* 
compounded of the broad vowel in all , or rather its’ 
correfpondent fliort one, followed by the third, pro¬ 
nounced with the acute piercing accent deferibed in 
treating of the firft vowel, conftitutes the found of the 
two firlt of the prefect clafs of vowels; while the 
narrower found in eye or'my, with the obtufe abrupt 
termination mentioned under the third clafs of vowels, 
pec ujiarizes the two la ft. Taken in two’s, as they ap¬ 
pear above feparated by The femicolon , their founds are 
congenial. The two firft form the exception taken 
notice of under the third clafs of vowels. 

aitc. 

The diphthong of the firfiaxiA ffth vowels, already 
fo fully deferibed in the Syftem, with the guttural ter¬ 
mination ofat, is the found of this vowel. It is 
fometimes abbreviated, by an elifion of the final Jet- 
ter, when a point above is fubftituted in its room*. 

The nafals are now only left for difeuflion; their 
peculiar Vowels, as well as moft of their nafal termi¬ 
nations, are to be found either in the fyftcm, or in the 
foregoing obfervations. The only thing therefore that 
remains, is arranging them into claffes, and making 
a few trifling ftriftures. 

^ # ^ ( 
an. 

No elucidation is here neccflary. A fpecies of ab¬ 
breviation is fometimes obfervable in writing, when 

K 4 the 

* Sec Plate I, f. 
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the double letter is placed above, inftead of preced¬ 
ing, the following letter; as in the word sdhbuh*. 

in. 

The iigma of this nafal in the original is not de¬ 
duced analogoufly; its powers as a fyllabic initial be¬ 
ing that of the dental nafal, which found is altogether 
excluded from this language as a final. 

um, un. ■ 

The firft of thefe is the regular fymbol. Both 
founds have but one type in the original, that as a 
labial appearing to be reftrifled to thofe inftances 
where a labial follows; as cumbup , a /mail eminence, or 
rifing ground. The nafal is frequently reprefen ted by 
a point above the letters, 

inn, am, aim; aw, aih. 

The vowels of thole nafals are in the fame proportion 
as ait, aich , pronounced without the acute accent and 
abrupt termination by which they are relpefiively dif- 
tinguifli'ed. The objcure nafal t, formed by a flight 
inflection of the tongue towards the palate, with a 
trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo fre¬ 
quently to he met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, 
is the found of the two firft; the purpofe of the third 
being feemingly to feek their place when a labial fol¬ 
lows, as in the word caimp'ka , the earth It may be 

proper 

* See Plate L d* 

^ This nafal appears to hold a middle place between the dental and 
guttural nafals coniidered as Jindh i with the laft of which it has but one 
common type in the Syjltm. 

+ See Plate l*f; where it may be obferved, the double letter has the 
one which fhpuid follow it fubtended to it, and takes die vowel with which 
it is infle&ed, the diftinguifhing mark dsdit being fiipprcffrd ; an abbre¬ 
viation very common in the vowels and nafal marks formed by double ku 
fers, particularly where the double letter is the fame with tftat which ibk 
follows i u 
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proper to obferve here, that, like the Hindi, there is a 
flight nafality perceivable in the pronunciation of feme 
words for which there i s Ob fymbol. 

' The diphthongs of aih and axn are permuted with e 
and e when infleCting ny, y, and the whole clafs of 
apanj as ny'th , nyeh, &c. and aih, when infle&ingthofe 
letters with wach'hwe fufpended, and the clafs dfidh- 
wachhwe-; as nywen , &c. This laft nafal, by an 
anomaly not to be accounted fpr, is very-often writ¬ 
ten for e . 

am, auh , 

Thefe compounds, formed of the firft and fifth 
vowels and guttural nafal, clofe the three feries of 
vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 


There is, however, one obfervation more requifite, 
that could not have been introduced before without 
inconvenience, and which has therefore been referved 
for this place, a confidered in its fyllabic initial capa¬ 
city, in its inflections of arwi and asailhe with ■wach'hwe 
fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, which, in 
this inftance only, forms the fymbol for wach'hwe. 
The notation, therefore, for this deviation fhould be 


oat, oan , odn. 


oi,oi} oe oe} 


as follows: od, oa, oa , 

o'ail, o'aip, o'aift, oain , o'dim; o'aich, o'ait, o’(tin, 
o’dih. There is a farther deviation obfervable in the 
firft fix, the primary vowel being changed in the pre- 
fen t cafe into the Ample element, with which the inci¬ 
pient letter coalesces into a diphthong. In the reft, 
the initial vowel is articulated feparately, as the comma 
between indicates. As for u, it; ad, ao; o, d; they 
retain the fame found, as has been already obferved, 
either with or without wdpk’hztte. 


The 
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The following extra&y taken from a book entitled 
M-Mu Sdihgwdh, or the Iron Ring of Manu, is offered 
merely as a fpeciraen of the notation here laid down. 
It fcarcely, from its infignificancy, deferves a trail 11 a- 
tion: however, one is fubjoined. 

MM/idsamada man gri cka? crawala sdhthyd praih 
brain tain dam phi', td taihdia hnalt thfiauh cfiye za» 
tachhe shaic/i pd zud tMimmdsihl diagd do go era lo si 
lb mu gd ntiih ndc cri gd hlydh a'hri zo my at' hna mu’rwc 
tamim did kina mydt’ hnd chain dwdh pd na difie gra- 
ortet chan gre jwd colai co fup sdh'rwe sain shah jwd 
zao co phrah wail chd iaiPi'chfid ckhhh bri zao dmyo 
le'ba pdril's'dil do hndh che we cfirdih rain lyac lat 
up cliyi hmd rdddnd sumbd go hri’ c/io rwe brdimmd did 
zad n&ihsigrd do go hri'dio tain dam u hnm hlydh i 
iadiht shaich'pa thaimmasail idrd th'dga go muhdsa- 
inddd man gri d era pt lo zao hhai* 

And Mdnu faid, ** O, mighty Prince, Makaidmdda I 
if thou haft an inclination to hear and underftand the 
words of the eighteen holy books which I brought 
from the gate of Chdt'rdwdId,t that enclofe and form a 
barrier (to the' earthJ from thy palace; with thy face 
turned towards the eaft, cleaning thy teeth; waffling 
thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy 
body and hands; and with a purified perfun, and hav¬ 
ing put on thy, apparel and eat; and "with the four 
friends + afferobled, and forming a-circle, doling thy 
hands, and making obeifance to the three ineftima- 
ble jewels, $ and proftrating thyfelf before Brdimmd, 

(and 

For the original, fee Plate II. 

+ Steep and ihipcndous.mountains fabled to furround the earth, and be¬ 
yond which no mortal tan pafs. 

+ Man; the two daffes of fiipernatural beings, Nait and Sigh a, 
ftippofed to pofTefs the pecidiar guardianfhip of mankind ; and Braimmd 
through an attribute, it would fcem, of ubiquity, 

§ Phura, Tdrd Sufic'ha. The incarnate Deities, Divine Jullicc, and 
the Pricfts, 
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(and the two claffes of beneficent Genii) Nail and 
Sigra, and making known to them thy grievances 
(having performed all thefe afts, then) wilt I prefent 
unto thee, illuftrious monarch, Mahasamada^ and 
caufe thee to hear the words of thefe eighteen books of 
Divine ordinances.” 

It is difficult to refrain obferving, that the arange- 
ment not only of the alphabet, but of the firfl ferics 
of vowels (eight of which have diftintt characters t 
which arc not inflected) of the foregoing fy.ftein, has a 
linking fimilitude to the Devanagari. ' In the alpha¬ 
bet, for inftance, wherever it is defective, fuch defi¬ 
ciency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, qua¬ 
druple, fympols for the fame found; the firft part be¬ 
ing arranged into clafl.es of four, each terminated by 
a nafal, forming together the number twenty-five; 
which exa&Iy correfponds with the Devanagdri. 

From information, there appears to he/carcely room 
to doubt, hut that the Siamefe have one common lan¬ 
guage and religion with the Braimmas and Mardmas; 
and that in manners and cu floras the three nations 
form, as it were, one great family. How far thefe 
obfervations may extend to the inhabitants of Afam, 
we /hall be able to judge on the publication of the 
hiftory of that country. 

It may be fufficient to obferve in this place, that 
there is one fad impediment to attaining a critical 
knowledge of the idiom of the language of Ava and 
Aracan , without which we may in vain expeft from 
any pen accurate information refpefting the religion, 
laws, manners, and cuftoms, of thefe kingdoms; and 
that is, that there is no regular ftandard of orthogra¬ 
phy, or the final left trace of grammatical enquiry to 

\ ' be 


f See Plate L Figure 6* 
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be found among the natives. +' Much, however, may 
be done by patience and attention.. The field is am¬ 
ple; and he who has leifiirc and perfeverarjce to attain 
a juft knowledge of its boundaries, will probably find 
his labours rewarded beyond his moft fangutne ex¬ 
pectation. 

- f Every writing that has hitherto come under obfcrvation, has been full 
of the grqiTeft inaccuracies; even rhoie ftamped by the higbeft authority | 
fuch as a {Tidal papers from the king of Aua to our government. How fir 
the Polity or facred languages in which their religious ordinances arc writ* 
ten, may be exempted from this remark, it is impolhble to fay, The Prlefts 
are almofi: the only people converfant in it, and few even among them are 
celebrated for the accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Between Rmnu 
anti Ijldmabddi only one perfon has been heard of, and to him accefs has 
not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry ieetns to favour an opinion, that aiv 
acquaintance with both language* is absolutely necefTary to effeft the import¬ 
ant purpofes that at prefent introduce themfclves to our notice, and which arc 
ip prove the inhabitants of Siam , Ava r and Aracan , to be one and the 
fame people in language, manners, law*, and religion ; and features of the 
flrongefl refcmblance between them and thofe of Ajam, Nepal, and Tibet j 
and eventually to add another link to the chain of general knowledge, by 
furnishing materials for filling up the interval that feems at prefent to fepa- 
ijLtc the Hindus from the Chinftfc* 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Elaftic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales’s lfland % 

AND OF 

Experiments made on the milky Juices which it -produces: 
With Hints reffecting the ufejul Purpojes to which 
it may be applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON, Efq. 

Communicated by JOHN FLEMING* Efq. 

O UR firft knowledge of the plant being a native 
of our IJland arofe from the following accidenu 
Inourexeurlions into the forefts, it was found necef- 
fary to carry cutlafles. for the purpofe of clearing our 
way through the underwood. By one of thofe an 
elaftic gum vine had been divided, the milk of which 
drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in 
finding it poffefs all the properties of the American 
Caout-chouc. The vine which produces this milk is 
generally about the tbicknefs of the arm, and almoft 
round, with a ftrong afh-coloured bark, much cracked, 
and divided longitudinally; has joints at a fmall dif- 
tance from each other, which often fend out roots, but 
feldom branches; runs upon the ground to a great 
length; at laft rifes upon the higheft trees into the 
open air. It is found in the greateft-plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with land, 
in fituations completely fhaded, and where the mer¬ 
cury in the thermometer will feldom exceed fummer 
heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its 
top, I never fucceeded; for, after following it in its 
different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two 

hundred 
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hundred paces* I loft it, from its afcending among 
the branches of trees that were inacceflible either from 
their (ize or height. On the weft coaft of Sumatra I 
underftand they have been more fuccefsful; Dottor 
Roxburgh having procured from thence a lpecimen of 
the vise in flowers* from which he has'daffed it; but 
whofe deferiptiou I have not yet i'ecn. 

With us, the Malays have found tafting of the milk 
the belt mode of difeririiinating between the elaftic 
gum vine and thofe which refemble it in giving out a 
milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the 
liquid from the former being much lefs pungent or 
corrofive than that obtained from the latter. 


The ufuAl method of drawing off the milk is by 
wounding the bark deeply in different places, from 
which it runs but flowly, it being full employment 
for one perfdn to collect a quart in the courfe of two 
days: A much more expeditious mode, but ruinous 
to the vine, is cutting it iii lengths of two feet, and 
placing under both ends vcffels to receive the milk. 
The beft is always procured from the oldeft vines. 
From them it is often obtained in a eonfiftence equal 
to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its 
own weight in gum. 

The chemical properties of this vegetable milk; fo 
far as I have had an opportunity of examining, fur- 
prizingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its 
decontpofition in confequence of fpontaneous fermen¬ 
tation, or by the addition of acids, a l'eparatidri takes 
place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
■which'arc very fimilar to thofe produced by the fame 
procelfes' from animal milk. An oily or butyrous 
matter is alfo one of its component parts, which ap¬ 
pears 
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pcars'upon the furface of the gum fo foon as the latter 
has attained its foiid form. The prefence of this con- 
fiderably impeded the progrefs of my experiments, as 
will be feen hereafter. 

I was at feme trouble in endeavouring to form an 
extraS of this milk, fo as to approach to the confidence 
of new* butter, by which I hoped to retard its fermen¬ 
tative ftage, without depriving it of its ufeful quali¬ 
ties; but as I had no apparatus-for diftilling, the fur-, 
face of the milk, that was expofed to the air, inftantly 
formed into a foiid coat, by which the evaporation 
was in a great degree prevented. I, however, learned, 
by collecting the thickened milk From the infide of the 
coats, and depofiting it in a jelly pot, that, if ex¬ 
cluded from the air, it might be preferved in this ftate 
for a confiderablc length of time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, 
tolerably good, upwards of one year; for, notwith- 
ftanding the fermentation foon takes place,.the dccom- 
pofition in confequence is only partial, and what re,, 
mains fluid, ftill retains its original properties, although 
confiderably dimini/hed. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout¬ 
chouc, I could not make trials of the methods pro- 
pofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaftic 
gum, 1 found the following method the beft: I fir ft 
made moulds of wax, as nearly’ of the fize and fhape 
of what they reprefented as pollible; thefe I hung fc- 
paratcly upon pins, about a foot from the.ground, by 
pieces of cord wrought into the w.ax: I then placed 
under each a foup plate, into which I poured as much 
of the milk as I thought would be fufficient for one 
coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I com¬ 
pletely 
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pletely covered the moulds one after another, an<i 
what dropped into the plates was ufed as part of the 
next coat: the fir It I generally found fufficiently dry 
in the fpace of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, 
to admit of a fecond being applied: however, after 
every fecond coat, the oily matter before mentioned 
was in fuch quantity upon the furface, that, until 
wafhed off with foap and water, I found it impoflible 
to apply any more milk with effefl; for, if laid 011, it 
kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I, in common, found fufficierit to give 
a covering of the thicknefs of the bottles which come 
from America. This circumftance may, however, at 
any time be afeertained, by introducing the finger 
between the mould and gum, the one very readily fe- 
parating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to a brufh, or any 
inftrument whatever, for laying on the milk; for the 
moment a brulh was wret with that fluid, the hair be¬ 
came united as one mafs. A mode which, at firft view,- 
would appear to have the advantage of all others for 
eafe and expedition in covering clay and wax moulds 
with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did 
not at all anfwer upon trial; that fluid running almoft 
entirely off, although none of the oily matter was pre- 
fent; a certain degree of force feeming neceffary to 
incorporate by friction the milk with the new formed 
gum. 

When, upon examination, I found that the boots 
and gloves were of the thicknefs wanted, I turned them 
over at the top, and drew them off, as if from the leg 
or hand, by which I faved the trouble of forming new 
moulds. Thole of the bottles being fmallefl at the 
neck, I was under the necclfity of diffolving in hot 
"water. 


The 
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The infide of the boots and gloves which had been 
in contact with the wax being by far the fmootheft, I 
made the out fide. The gloves were now finifhed, 
unlefs cutting their tops even, which was beft done 
with feiffars. The boots, however, in their prefent 
{late, morerefembled dockings, having as yet no foies. 
To fupply them with thefe, 1 poured upon a piece of 
gunny a proper quantity of milk, to give it a thick 
coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces [ef¬ 
ficiently large to cover the foie of the foot, which, 
having met with the milk, I applied; fir ft replacing 
the boot upon the mould to keep it properly extended. 
By this mode the foies were fo firmly joined, that no 
force could afterwards feparate them. In the lame 
manner I added heels and ftraps, when the boots had 
a very neat appearance. To l'atisfy my fell as to their 
impermeability to water, I flood in a pond up to their 
tops for the fpace of fifteen minutes, when, upon pul¬ 
ling them off, 1 did not find my {lockings in the Icaft 
damp*. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, had it 
been for a period of as many months, the fame refult 
was to have been ex petted. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly dis¬ 
appointed in iny expefladons with regard to their re¬ 
taining their original fhape; for, on wearing them but 
a few times, they loft much of their firft ncatnefs, the 
contractions of the gum being only equal to about 
feven eighths of its extenfion. 

A fecond di fad vantage arofe from a circumftanee 
difficult to guard againft, which was, that if, by any 
accident, the gum fhould be in the finalleft degree 
weaker in one place than another, the effect of exten¬ 
fion fell almoft'entirely on that part, and the confc- 
quenee was, that it foon gave way. ' 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained 
in fuhftance and uniformity of ftrength, by making 

vol. v. *L ufe 
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ufe of gunny as a bafis for the foies, I was led to 
fuppofe, that if an elaftic doth, in fome degree cor- 
refpondent to the elaflicity of the gum, were ufed for 
boots, flockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was neceffary, that the defects above 
mentioned might in a great meafure be remedied. I 
accordingly made my firft experiment with Cojfimbai&r 
ftocktrigs and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I 
plunged them into veflels containing the milk, which 
the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely diltended with the gum in folution, 
that, upon becoming dry by expofure to the air, not 
only every thread, but every fibre of the cotton had 
its own diftin& Envelope, and in 4;onfequence was 
equally capable of refitting the a&ion of foreign bodies 
as if of folid gum. 

The firft coat by this method was of fuch thicknefs, 
that for ftockings or gloves nothing farther was necef¬ 
fary. What were intended for boots required a few 
more applications of milk with the fingers, and were 
finifhed as thofe made with the gum only. 

This mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a 
very great improvement: for, befides the addition of 
ftrength received by the gum, the operation was much 
Shortened, 

Woven fubftances, that are to be covered with the 
gum, as alfo the moulds on which they are to be placed, 
ought to be considerably larger than the bodies they 
are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much con- 
tra&ed from the abforption of the milk, little alter¬ 
ation takes place in this dimunition in fize, even when 
dry, as about one third only of the fluid evaporates 
before the gum acquires its folid form. 


Great 
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Great attention mull be paid to prevent one part of 
the gum coming in contact with another while wet 
with the milk or its whey; for the inftant that takes 
place, they become infeparably united. But fhould 
we ever fucceed in having large plantations of our 
own vine, or in transferring the American tree (which 
is perhaps more produ&ive) to our pofi'eflions, fo that 
milk could be procured in fufficient quantity for the 
covering various cloths, which fhould be done on the 
fpot, and afterwards exported to Europe , then the ad¬ 
vantages attending this fingular property of the milk 
would for ever balance its diladvantages: cloths, and 
coverings of different defcriptions, might then be 
made from this gum cloth, with an expedition fo much 
greater than by the needle, that would at firft appear 
very furprizing: the edges of the feparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and 
brought into contact, when the article would be 
finifhed, and fit for ufe. Should both milk and whey 
be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can always 
be obtained, by which the fame end would be accom- 
plifhed. 

Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, 
nankeen, from the ftrength and quality of its fabric, 
appeared the belt calculated for coating with the gum. 
The method I followed in performing this, was, to 
lay the cloth fmooth upon a table, pour the milk upon 
it, and with a ruler to fpread it equally. But fhould 
this ever be attempted on a larger fcale, I would re¬ 
commend the following plan: To have a ciftern for 
holding the milk a little broader than the cloth, to be 
covered with a crofs bar in the centre, which mult 
reach under the furface of the milk, and two rollers 
at one end. Having filled the ciftern, one end of the 
piece of cloth is to be palled under the bar, and 
through between the rollers; the former keeping the 
cloth immerfed in the milk, the latter in preffing out 
what is fuperfluous, fo that none may be loft. The 

L a cloth 
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cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 
operation repeated until of whatever thicknefs wanted. 
For the reafons above-mentioned, care mult be taken 
that one fold docs not come in contact with another 
while wet. 

Having obferved that mo ft of the patent catheters 
and bougies made with a folution of the elaftic gum, 
whether in ether or in the eflential oils, had either a 
difagreeabie llickinefs, or were too hard to admit of 
"any advantage being derived from the elafticity of the 
gum, I was induced to make fome experiments with 
the milk towards removing thefe objections. 

From that fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral 
large lized bougies of pure gum, which from their 
over-flexibility were totally ufeiefs. I then took fome 
flips of line cloth covered with the gum, which I 
rolled up until of a proper ftze, and which I rendered 
folid by foaking them in the milk, and then drying them. 
Thefe poffefled more firmnefs than the former, but in 
no degree fufficient for the purpofe intended. Pieces 
of ftrong catgut, coated with the gum, I found to 
anfwer better than either. 

Befides an effectual cloathing for manufacturers 
employed with the mineral acids, which have been long 
a defideratum, this fubftance, under different modifi¬ 
cations, might be applied to a number of other ufe- 
ful purpofes in life; fuch as making hats, great coats, 
boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, fifhermen, and every 
other defeription of perfons who, from their purfuits, 
are expofed to wet (lockings; for invalids, who fuller 
from damps; bathing caps, tents, coverings for car¬ 
riages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks, 
buoys, &c. 

This extraordinary vegetable production, in place 
of being injured by water, at its ufual temperature 
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* is preferved by it. For a knowledge of this circum- 
llance I am indebted to the Chinefe. Having fome 
years ago commiffioned articles made of the elaftic 
gum from China , I received them in a fmall jar filled 
up with water, in which ftate I have fince kept them, 
without obferving any figns of decay. 

Should it ever be deemed an objeft to attempt 
plantations of the elaftic gum vine in Bengal, I would 
recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rajanhal and 
BaugHporc hills, as fituations where there is every pro¬ 
bability of fuccecding, being very fimilar in foil and 
climate to the places of its growth on Prince oj 
Wales's IJland . It would, however, be advifable to 
make the firft trial at this fettlement, to learn in what 
way the propagation of the plant might be moft fuc- 
ceisfully conducted. A further experience may alfo 
he neceflary, to afeertain the fcafon when the milk 
can be procured of the beft; quality, and in the greateft 
quantity, with the leaft detriment to the vine. 

* From an account of experiments made with the elaftic Gum by 
M, GrossarTj inferted in the Annals de Ckimt for 1792* it appears* 
that water, when boiling, has a power of partially" dijrolving the gum lo 
as to render one part capable uf being finally joined to another by prelluris 
vnly. 
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XIV. 

A BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF 

Urceola Elastica, or Caout-chouc Vine 
of Sumatra and Pullo-pinang ; 

WITH -AN 

Account of the Properties of its infpiffated jfuice^ 
compared with thoje of the 

American Caout-chouc. 

By WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 

F OR the difcovery of this ufeful vine, we are, I 
believe, indebted to Mr. Howison, late Surgeon 
at Pullo-pinang ; but it would appear he had no op¬ 
portunity of determining its botanical chara&er. To 
DoBor Charles Campbell, of Fort Marlborough , we 
owe the gratification arifing from a knowledge thereof. 

About twelve months ago I received from that gen¬ 
tleman, by means of Mr. Fleming, very complete 
fpecimens, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. From 
thefe I was enabled to reduce it to its clafs and order 
in the Linncean Syftem. It forms a new genus in the 
clafs Pentandria , and order Monogynia , and comes in 
immediately after Tabernsemontana , confequently be¬ 
longs to the thirtieth natural order, or clafs called 
Coniorim by Linnaeus in his natural method of claffifi- 
cation or arrangement. One of the qualities of the 
plants of this order is, their yielding, on being cut, a 
juice which is generally milky, and for the moft part 
deemed of a poifonous nature. 

The generic name, Urceola , which I have given to 
this plant, is from the ftrufture of the corol, and the 
fpecific name from the quality of its thickened juice. 

So 
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So Far as I can find, it does not appear that ever this 
vine has been taken notice of by any European till 
now. I have carefully looked over the Hortus Mala¬ 
bar icus, R umphius’s Herbarium Amboinenft, &c. &x. 
Figures of Indian Plants, without being able to find, 
any one that can with any degree of certainty be re¬ 
ferred to-. A fubftance of the fame nature, and pro¬ 
bably the very fame, was difeovered in the Ifland of 
Mauritius, by M. Poivre, and from thence fent to 
France; but, fo far as I know, we are ftill ignorant 
of the plant that yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caoutchouc the term 
gum, refin, or gum-refin, every one feems fenfible of, 
as it pofleffes qualities totally different from' all fuch 
fubftanccs as are ufually arranged under thole generic 
names: yet it ftill continues, by-moft authors I have 
met with, to be denominated elaftic refin, or elaftic 
gum. Some term it fimply Caout-chouc, which I wiih 
may be confidered as the generic name of all fuch 
concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) 
as poffefs elafticity, inflammability, and are foluble in 
the effential oils, without the affiftance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to Hate 
what qualities the objeft does not pofiefs; confe- 
quently it mull bo underftood that this fuhftance is not 
foluble in the menftruums which ufually diffolve refins 
and gums. 

Eajl India Caout-chouc would be a very proper fpe- 
cific name for that of Urceola Ela/iica,'wcrc there not 
other trees which yield juices fo fimilar, as to come 
under the fame generic char after; but as this is really 
the cafe, I will apply the name of the tree which yields 
it for a fpccific one* E. G. Caout-ch&uc of Urceola 
Elajlica, Caout-chouc of Ficus Indies , Caout-chouc of 
Artocarpus integrijolia , &c. &c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT URCEOLA* 
PENTANDRIA MO NO GYNlA. 

Gen. Char, calyx beneath five-toothed; corol one 
petaled, pitcher lhaped, with its contracted mouth 
five-toothed; ne&ary entire, furrounding the germs; 
follicles two, round, drupacious; feeds numerous, 
immerfed in pulp. 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppofite, oblong, pan 1 " 
cles terminal; is a native of Sumatra , Pullo-pinangi 
See. Malay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very 
great extent, young Ihoots twining, and a little hairy, 
bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, 
confiderably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I 
found feveral fpecies of mofs, particularly large 
patches of lichen ; the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, Ihort-petioled, horizontal, ovate, 
oblong, pointed, entire, a little fcabrous, with a few 
fcattered white hairs on the under fide. 

Stipules, none. 

Panicles , terminal, brachiate, very ramous* 

Flowers , numerous, minute, of a dull, gfeenifh 
colour, and hairy on the outfide. 

RraUs, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdi- 
vifion of the panicle. 

Calyx , perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, perma¬ 
nent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher fhaped, hairy, mouth 
much contracted, five-toothed, divifidns ereft, acute, 
neElary entire, cylindric, embracing the lower two- 
thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very ihort, from the bafe 
of the corol. Anthers, arrow Ihaped, converging, 

vol. v. L bearing 
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bearing their pollen in two grooves on theinfide, near 
the apex; between tbefe grooves and the infer!ions of 
the filaments they arc covered with white foft hairs. 

Pijlil , germs two; above the neflary they are very 
hairy round the margins of their truncated tops. Style 
fingle, fhorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, with 
a circular band, dividing it into two portions of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

Per , Follicles two, round, laterally comprefled into 
the fhape of a turnip, wrinkled, leathery, about three 
inches in their greateft diameters—one celled, two 
valved. 

Seeds* very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm 
fieffiy pulp. 

EXPLANATION OF THE, FIGURES. 

J. A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 

a. A flower magnified. 

3- The fame laid open, which expofes to view, the 
filiation of the fianiens inferted into the bottom 
oi the corol, the ncetanum furrounding the 
lower half of the two germs, their upper half 
with hairy margins, the flylc and ovate party- 
coloured; ftigma appearing above the nectary. 

4. Out fide of oiie of the ftamens 



5. Ipfide of the fame 


& The netlarium laid open, expofmg to view the 
whole of the piftil. 

7. The two feed vcffbls (called by Linnaeus follicles ), 
natural fize; half of one of them is removed to 
fhew the feed immeiTed in pulp. A portion 
thereof is alfo cut away, which more clearly 
ihews the fituation and fhape of the feed. 

From wounds hiadc in the bark of this plant, there 
oozes a milky fluid, which on expofure to the open 
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air, fe.parates into an claftic coagululm, and watery 
liquid, apparently of no ufe, after the reparation takes 
place. This coagulum is not only like the American 
Caoutchouc or Indian rubber, but poffeffes the fame 
properties, as will be feen from the following experi¬ 
ments and obfervations made on Tome which had been 
extracted from the vine about five months ago. A ball 
of it now before me, is to my tenle, totally void of 
fmell even when cut into, is very firm, nearly fphe- 
rical, meafures nine and a half inches in circumler- 
ence, and weighs feven ounces and a quarter; its co¬ 
lour on the outfide is that of American Caoutchouc , 
where frefli cut into of a light brown colour till the 
aftion of the air darkens it; throughout there are nu¬ 
merous fmail cells, filled with a portion of light brown 
watery liquid above-mentioned. This ball, in limply 
falling from a height of fifteen feet, rebounds about 
ten or twelve times; the firfl is from five to feven feet, 
high, the fucceeding ones of courfc leffoning by 
gradation. 

This fubftanceis not now' foluble in the above men¬ 
tioned liquid contained in its cells, although fo in¬ 
timately blended therewith when firft drawn from the 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied 
to the various purpofes to which it is fo well adapted 
when in a fluid ftate. 

From what has been faid, it will be evident that 
this Caoutchouc-, poflefles a confiderable lhare of fo!i- 
dity and elafticity in an eminent degree. I compared 
the laft quality with that of American Caoutchouc, 
by taking fmail flips of each, and extending them till 
they broke; that of the XJrceola, was found capable 
of bearing a much greater degree of extenfion, (and 
contract ion) than the American: however, this may 
he owing to the time the refpe&ive fubftancefi have, 
been drawn from their plants. 
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The Urceola Caout-chouc rubs out the marks of a 
black lead pencil, as readily as the American, and is 
evidently the lubftance of which the Chinefe make 
their eiaftic rings. 

It contains much combuftibie matter, burning en¬ 
tirely away, with a clear flame, emitting a conlider- 
able deal of dark-coloured fmoke, which readily con- 
denfes into-a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, 
or lamp-black; at the fame time it gives but little 
fmell, and that not difagreeable; the combuftion is 
often fo rapid, as to caufe drops of a black liquid, 
very like tar, to fall from the burning mafs; this is 
equally inflammable with the reft, and continues 
when cold in its femi-fluid ftate, but totally void of 
elafticiiy. -In America the Caout-chouc is ufed for 
torches; ours appears to be equally fit for that pur- 
pofe. Expofed in a filver fpoon to a heat, about 
equal to that which melts lead or tin, it is reduced 
into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, fuch as drops 
from it during combuftion, and is equally deprived of 
its elaflic powers, confequcntly rendered unfit for 
thofe purpofes, for which its original elafticity ren¬ 
dered it fo proper. 

It is infoluble in fpirits of wine, nor has water any 
more effeft on it, except when aflifted by heat, and 
then it is only foftened by it. 

Stflphurie acid reduced it into a black, brittle, 
charcoal like lubftance, beginning at the furface of 
the Caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not v.ery thin, or 
fmall, it requires fome days to penetrate to their cen¬ 
tre ; during the procefs, the acid is rendered very dark 
coloured, almoft black. If the fulphuric acid is pre- 
vioufiy diluted, with only an equal quantity of water, 
it does not then appear to have any effe£t on this fub- 
ftance, nor is the colour of the liquid changed thereby. 

3 Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a foft, 
yellow, vmelaftic mafs, while the acid is rendered yel¬ 
low; at the end of two days, the Caoitt-chouc had ac¬ 
quired fome degree of friability and hardnefs. The 
fame experiment made on American Caoni-chouc was 
attended with fimilar effetls. Muriatic acid had no 
effeft on it. 

Sulphuric aether only fuftened it, and rendered the 
different minute portions it was cut into eafily united, 
and without any Teeming diminution of elafticity* 

Nitric aether I did not find a better menflruum 
than the vitriolic, confequently, if the aether I em¬ 
ployed was pure, of which I have foine doubt, this 
fubfianee mu ft differ effen dally from that of America , 
which Bekniard reports to be foluble in nitric 
aether. * 

Where this fubftance can be had in a fluid (late, 
there is no neceffity for diffolving or foftcning it, to 
render it applicable to the various ufes for which it 
may be required; but where the dry Camt-ckouc is 
only procurable, fulphuric sethet promifes to be an 
ufeful medium, by which it may be rendered fo foft 
as to be readily formed into a variety of fhapes. 

Like American Caoui-chouc , it is foluble in the ef- 
fential oil of turpentine, and I find it equally fo in 
Cajeput oil, an effential oil, faid to be obtained from 
the leaves of Melaleuca Lcucadtndron . Both folutions 
appear perfe6t, thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of 
vine, added to the folution in Cajeput oil, (bon 
united with the oil, and left the Caoutchouc 0Dating 
on the mixture in a foft femi-fluid Hate, which, on 
being wafted in the lame liquor, and expo fed to the 
air, became as firm as before it was diffblved, and 
retained its elaflic powers perfectly. While in the in¬ 
termediate Hates between femi -fluid and firm, it could 
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be drawn out into long, tranfparent threads, refein- 
bling, in the poli fli of their furface, the fibres of the 
tendons of animals; when they broke, their elafticity 
was fo great, that each end inftantaneoufly returned 
to its refpe&ive rnafs. Through ail thefe llages, the 
leaft preffure with the finger and thumb united dif¬ 
ferent portions, as perfefclly as if they had never been 
feparated, and without any clam mine/s, or flicking 
to the fingers, which renders mod of the fblutions of 
Caout-chouc fo very unfit for the purpofes for which 
they are required. A piece of catgut covered with 
fhe half infpiffated folution, and rolled between two 
fmooth furfaces, foon acquired a polifli, and con- 
fiftence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, 1 alfo 
found a good menftnuim for American Caout-chouc , 
and was as readily feparated by the addition of a little 
fpirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears 
equally fit for ufe, as 1 covered a piece of catgtit with 
the waihed folution, as perfeftly as with that of Ur- 
teola. The only difference 1 could obferve, was a 
little more adhefivenefs from its not drying fo quick¬ 
ly: the oil of turpentine had greater attraction for the 
Caout-chouc , than for the fpirits of wine, confequently 
remained obftinately united to the former, which pre¬ 
vented its being brought into that ft ate of fimmefs fit 
for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput oil was 
the naenftruuip. 

The Cajeput folution employed as a varnifh did 
not dry, but remained moift and clammy, whereas 
fhe turpentine folution dried pretty fait. 

Exprefled oil of olives and linfeed proved imper- 
feEj: menftruums while cold, as the Caout-chouc, in fe- 
veral days, was only rendered foft, and the oils vifeid; 
but, with a degree of ficat equal to that which melts 
tin, continued for about twepty,five minutes, it was 
perfeftly diffolved, but the folution remained thin 
gn4 vbid of elafticity, I alfo found it fallible in wax, 
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and in butter, in the fame degree of heat, but ftill 
thefe folutions were without clafticity, or any appear¬ 
ance of being ufeful. 

I {hall now conclude what I have to offer on the 
Caout-ckouc, or Urceola dajiica , with obferving, that 
fome philofophers of eminence have entertained doubts 
of the American Cacut-chouc being a limple vegetable 
fubftance, and fufpetl it to be an artificial produc¬ 
tion ; an idea which I hope the above detailed'experi¬ 
ments will help to eradicate, and confequently to re- 
ftore the hiftories of that fubltance by M. He la Con- 
damine and others, to that degree of" credit to which 
they feem juftly entitled ; in fupport of which it may 
be further obferved, that befides Urctola elaftica there 
are many other trees, natives of the Torrid Zone, that 
yield a milky juice, poffefTnig qualities neafly of the 
fame nature, as artocarpus inttgrifolia (common jack 
tree) ficus religiofa ct Indica, Hippomane biglandidofia , 
Cecropia peltata , &?c. 

The Caout-chouc or ficus religiofa, the Hindus con- 
fider the moft tenacious vegetable juice they are ac¬ 
quainted with; from it their belt bird-lime is pre¬ 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe 
of ficus Indies and artocarpus integrifolia , by experi¬ 
ments, fnnilar to thole above related, and found them 
triflingly elaflic when compared with the American 
and Urceola Caoid-choucs 1 but infinitely more vifeid 
than cither • they are alfo inflammable, though in a 
lefs degree, and fhew nearly the fame phenomena 
when immerfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauflic 
alkali, alkohol, fat, andelfential oils; but the folution 
in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of 
wine and collected again like the folutions of the 
Urceola and American Caout-choucs. 
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XV. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

OF 

JAYASINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR 
JAYANAGAR. 

By William Hunter, Efquire. 

W HILE the attention of the learned world has 
been turned towards the date of feience in 
remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
Aji&tick Society have been more particularly directed 
to inveftigate the knowledge attained by the ancient 
inhabitants of Hinduttan; it is a tribute due to a con¬ 
genial fpirit, to relcue from oblivion thofe among 
their defendants in modern times, who, riling fupe- 
rior to the prejudices of education, of national pride 
and religion, have driven to enrich their country with 
fcicntific truth derived from a foreign fouice. 

The name of Jayaslniia is not unknown in Europe ; 
it has been configned to immortality by the pen of the 
illuftrious Sir William Jones; but yet, the extent 
of his exertions in the caufe of fcienceis little known; 
and the juft claims of fuperior genius and zeal will, I 
hope, juftify my taking up a part of the Society’s 
time' with a more particular enumeration of his la¬ 
bours. 

Jey-sing, or Jayasinha, fucceeded to the inheri¬ 
tance of the ancient Rajahs of Ambhere, in the year 
VicramadiUya 1750, correfponding to 1693 of the 
Chrijiian sera. His mind had been early ftored with 
the knowledge contained in the Hindu writings; but 
he appears to have peculiarly attached himfelf to the 

mathe- 
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mathematical fciences, and his reputation For {kill in 
them flood fo high, that he was choferi by the Empe¬ 
ror Mahommed Shah to reform the calendar, which, 
from the inaccuracy of the exifting tables, had eeafed 
to correfpond with the aflual appearance of the hea¬ 
vens. Jayasinha undertook the tafk, and conftruElcd 
a new fet of tables, which in honour of the reigning 
prince he named Zeej MahommedJhahy. By thefe alma¬ 
nacks are conftrucled at Dekly , and all agronomical 
computations made at the prefent time. The belt and 
mofl authentic account of his labours, for the comple¬ 
tion of this work and the advancement of aftronomi- 
cal knowledge, is contained in his own preface to the 
Zeej Mahommedfhahy, which follows with a literal 
tranflation. 


4 Praije be to God, 
e fuch that the minutely 
4 difeerninggenius of the 
4 profoundeft geometers 

* in uttering the fmalieft 
4 particle of it, may open 

* the mouth in confef- 
4 fion of inability; and 

* fuch adoration, that the 
4 ftudy and accuracy of 

* aftronomers who mea- 

* fure the heavens, on 
4 the firft ftep towards 
‘ exprefling it, may ac- 
4 knowledge their afto- 

* nifhment and utter in- 

* fufficiency. Let us de- 

* vote ourfelves at the 
4 altar of the King of 
4 Kings, hallowed be his 

* name! in the book of 

* the regifter of whofe 
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‘ power the lofty orbs of 

* heaven are only a few 

* leaves; and the liars 
‘ and that heavenly cour- 
‘ lev the fun, a finall 
‘ piece of money in the 
‘ treafurv of the empire 
‘of the Mo ft High. 


■On. 


* Ifhe had not adorned 
‘ the pages of the table 
‘ of the climates of the 
6 earth with the lines ot 
‘ rivers, and the cha- 

* raiders of grafies and 
‘trees, no calculator 
‘ could have conftruleted 
‘ the almanack of the 
‘ various kinds of feeds 
‘ and of fruits which it 
‘ contains. And if he 
‘had not enlightened 
‘ the dark path of the 

* elements with the tor- 
‘ ches of the fixed ftars, 
‘ the planets, and the 
‘ refplendent fun and 
‘ moon, how could it 
‘ have been poffible to 
‘ arrive at the end of 
‘ our wi flies, or toefcape 

* froiq the labyrinth} and 
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* the precipices of igno- 
‘ ranee, 

1 From inability to 

* comprehend the all-en- 
‘ compaffing beneficence 
‘ of his power, Hippar- 

* enus is an ignorant 
1 clown, who wrings the 

* hands of vexation; and 

* in the contemplation of 
‘ his exalted majefty, 

‘ Ptolemy is a bat, who 
‘ can never arrive at the 
‘ fun of truth: The de- 
‘ monftrations of Eu- 
‘ cun are an imperfect 

* fketch of the forms of 

* his contrivance; and 
‘ thoufands of Jemshed 
‘ Cashy, or Nuseer 

* Toosee, in this at- 
6 tempt would labour in 

* vain. 

‘But fince the well- 
e wither of the works of 
‘ creation, and the ad- 
‘ miring fpe&ator of the 

* theatre of infinite wif- 
6 dom and providence, 

‘ Servai- Jeyjingitam the 

* firft dawning of reafon 
‘ in his mind, and during 
6 its progrefs towards ma- 

* turity, was entirely de- 

* votedto theftudyofma- 
‘ thematical feience, and 
6 the bent of his mind was 

* conftantly directed to 

* the folution of its moft 
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* difficult problems; by 

* the aid of the fupreme 

* artificer he obtained a 

* thorough knowledge of 

* its principles and rules. 

* —He found that the cal- 

* culation of the places of 
4 the liars as obtained 
4 from the tables in com- 
‘ moil ufe, fuch as the 

* new tables of Sr id 
4 Goorganee and Kha- 

* canee, and the Tuf,hee- 
4 lat-Mula - Chand - Ak- 
4 ber-Jkahee , and the 
4 Hindu books, and the 
‘ European tables, in 

* very many cafes, give 
4 them widely different 
4 from thofe determined 
4 by obfervation: efpe- 
4 cially the appearance of 

* the new moons, the 
4 computation of which 

* does not agree with ob- 

* fervation. 

‘ Seeing that very im- 

* portant affairs both re- 
1 garding religion and 

* the adminiftration of 

* empire depend upon 
4 thefe; and that in the 
4 time of the riling and 
4 fetting of the planets, 
‘ and the feafons of e- 
4 clipfes of the fun and 
4 moon, many conlidera- 
4 ble difagreements, of 

* a fimilar nature, were 
‘ found; he rep relented 
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* it to his majefty of dig¬ 
nity and power, the 
4 fun of the firmament 
4 of felicity and doniini- 
1 on, the lpjendor of the 

* forehead of imperial 
4 magnificence, the un* 

* rivalled pearl of the fea 

* of fovereignty, the in. 

* comparably brightcft 

* liar of the heaven of 

* e m p i re, w h o fe ft an dard 

* is tfie Sun, whole reri- 
4 nue the Moon; whole 

* lance is Mars, and his 
‘pen like Mercury; 

* with attendants like 
4 Venus; whofe threlh- 

* old is the Iky, whofe 
4 fignet is Jupiter; 

* whofe eentinel 3 a- 

* turn ; the Emperor 
4 defeended from a long 
4 race of Kings; an A- 
4 lex an der in dignity; 

4 the fhadow of God; 

4 the victorious king, 

4 Mahonimed Shah , may 
4 he ever be triumphant 
4 in battle! 

4 He was pleafed to re- 
4 ply, fince you, who are 
4 learned in the ntyfteries 
4 of fcience, have a per- 
4 fett knowledge of this 
4 matter; having affera- 
4 bled the aftrononicrs 
4 and geometricians of the 
4 faith of Islam and the 
4 Bramins and Pandits, 
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‘and the aftronomers of 

* Europe , and having pre- 

* pared all the apparatus 
‘ of an obfervatory, do 
‘ you fo labour for the af- 

* certaining of the point 
‘ in qucftion, that the dif- 

* agreeament between the 
‘ calculatedtiinesofthole 

* phenomena, and the 

* times in which they are 
‘ obferved to happen may 

* he rettified. 

‘ Although this was 
‘ a mighty talk, which 

* during a long period of 
‘ time none of the power- 
‘ ful Rajahs had profe- 
‘ cuted; nor, among the 

* tribes of Islam, fince 
1 the time of the marly r- 
‘ prince, whole fins are 

* forgiven, Mirza Ulu- 
( ca Beg, to the prefent, 

* which comprehends a 

* period of more than 
' three hundred years,had 

* any one of the kings, 
‘ pofTelfed of power and 
‘ dignity, turned his at- 
‘ tendon to this objeCt; 

* yet, to accomplifh the 

* exalted command which 
‘ he had received,hef Jty- 

* JingJ bound the girdle 
‘ of refolution about the 
1 loins of his foul, and 
- e conftru&ed here (at 

* Dehly) feveral of the 

* inftruments of an obfer- 
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4 vatory,fuchashad been 

* erected at Samarcand, 

* agreeably to the Mujul- 
4 7>ian books: fuchas Za- 
4 tul-kuluck, of brafs, in 
4 diameter three guz of 
4 the meafure now in ufe, 

* (which is nearly equalto 
4 two cubits of the Coram) 
4 and Zat-ul-JIiobetein ,and 
4 Zat-ul-fuchelein, and 
4 Suds - Fukheri , and \Jham- 
4 lah. But finding that 
4 brafs inftruments did 
4 not come up to the ideas 

* which he had formedof 
4 accuracy, be can re of the 
‘ fmallnefs of their fize, 

4 the want of divifion in- 
4 to minutes, the fhaking 
4 and wearing of their 
4 axes,thedifplacementof 
4 the centres of the cir- 
4 cles, and the fllifting of 
4 the planes of the inftru- 
4 ments; he concluded 
4 that the reafon why the 
4 determinations of the 
4 ancients, fuch as Hip- 
4 parchus and Ptolemy 
4 proved inaccurate, mult 
4 have been of this kind; 

4 therefore he con ft met- 
4 ed in Dar-ul-kheldjet 
4 Shah- Jehanahad , which 
4 is the feat of empire and 
4 profperity, inftruments 
4 ’of his own invention, 
4 fucb as Jey-pergas and 
4 Ram-junter and Semrdt - 
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of which is of eighteen 
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cubits, and one minute 
on it is a barley-corn 
and a half j of /tone and 
lime, of perfds liabili¬ 
ty, with attention to the 
rules of geometry, and 
adjailment to the meri¬ 
dian, and to the latitude . . ... 

of the place, and with , —* Ja2 ^ 

care in the meafiring 
and fixing of them; fo 
that the inaccuracies, 
from the lhaking of the 
circles, and the wear¬ 
ing of their axes, and 
di/piacement of their 
centres, and the inequa¬ 
lity of the minutes, 
might be cor re ft ed. 

‘ Thus, an accurate 
method of conftrufting 
an obfervatory was e/ta- 
blilhed; and the dif¬ 
ference which had ex¬ 
ited between the com¬ 
puted and obferved 
places of the fixed liars' 
and planets, by means 
of obferving their mean 
motions and aberrations 
with fuch inftruments, 
was removed. And, in 
order to confirm the 
truth of thefe obferva- 
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tions, he con Unified 
inftruments of the fame 
kind in Siivai Jeypoor , 
andMafro, and Benares, 
and Oujein .—When he < *^ v 

compared thefe obfer- A* tXxj l j 
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4 vatol ies, after allowing 
4 for the difference of 

4 longitude between the ^ v __ > .. v 

4 places where they Hood, '»p^i ^ [ j 

4 the dbfervatiohs and A * - , "' K ' J ‘ 

4 calculations 
4 Hence he 

4 to ereft fimilar obfer- 


agreed.— 
determined 
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4 vatories in other large * , r\ •• 'T' ^ ' a 

4 cities, that to every per- V - J ' Vr _ / 

4 fon who is devoted to 2'—• t A*j u 
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4 thefe Itudies, whenever 
4 he wi fhes to afeertain 
4 the placd of a ftar, or 
4 the relative fituation of 
4 one liar to another, 

4 might by thefe inftru- 
4 xnents obferve the phe- 
4 nomena. But, feeing 
4 that in many cafes it is 
4 neceflarv to detemine 
4 paft or future pheno- 
4 mena, and alio, that in 
4 the inftant of their oc- 
4 currence, clouds or rain 
4 may prevent the obfer- 
4 vation, or the power 
4 and opportunity of ac- 
4 cefs to an obfervatory 
4 may be wanting, he 
4 deemed it neceffary 
4 that a table be con- 
4 firufted, by means of 
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4 which the daily places JU*j JU* 

4 of the ffars being cal- . " w . 

4 culated every year, and y-^ 

4 difpofed in a calendar, a ,d 
may be always in readi- J t , 

4 nefs. cX*.-r tioj 

4 In the, fame manner 

4 as the geometers iuid Lw ujuUj ^lowd; j. 

4 aftronomeri 
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* aftronovners of antiqui- (^L J 

4 ty bellowed many vears Uj a j| J-djoJi 

‘on the practice of oh- J' ' _ ' .. r 

1 fervation, thus, for the i-Aaj <3*yR~o 1 — 

‘ eftabllfhraent of acer- A j| "<0^ 

‘ tain method, after hav- y e\ >- ‘ . - 

4 ing conftrutied thefe -• 3 J ^ *J 

4 inftriiinejits, the places cXajlJ 3^X3 

‘ of the ftars were daily ^L*, 

4 obferved. After feyen -- * - 
4 years had been fpent in 

J t,_A J c 3 ^ - p A &S 

T UO 
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4 this employment, in- 
4 formation was received, 

4 that about this time-ob- 
4 fervatories had been 
4 conftrtided in Europe , 

4 and that the learned of 
4 that country were em- 
4 ployed in the profecu- 
4 tion of this important 

4 work; that the bufinefs _ _ 

4 of the obfervatory was _j& t$j\ j Ot***j^jta* 
4 ftill carrying on there, 

4 and that they were con- s 

11 AaXs: Iaj uVj f 
* y ■* > « 

y\j ^yjl C^UIci 

edij 

5 A Lvw* , j Cv jj ■ i., f J 


4 ftantly labouring to de- 
4 tennine with accuracy, 
4 the fubtletiesof this fei- 
4 ence. For this reafon, 
4 having fent to that 
4 country feveral fkilful 
4 perfons along with Pa- 
4 dre Manuel, and hav- 
4 ing procured the new 
4 table‘s "which had been 
4 conftruifed there thirty 
4 years* before, andpub- 
4 lithed under the name 
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4 of le^ert, as well" as ^4?^ O I k —V iS 
* Jeysikg KniJhed his tables in the year of the Hijira 1141, or A* D, 
3728 , t 

f Be la Hire publiflied the firft edition of his tables in 1G87, 
and the fecond m 1702* 
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‘ the European tables an- 
6 terior to thefe; on ex- 

* amining and comparing 

‘ the calculations of thefe ,3^ u 1 . 

‘tables, with aftual oh- __ -.r \ ^7.' \ < - 

‘ fervation, it appeared s<-\^ is<d^ 

‘ there was an error in the ^ ^ 3 ^ ,Ui* 

* former, in aligning the 
‘ moon’s place, of half a 
‘ degree: although the 

* error in the other pla- 

* nets was not fo great, yet 
‘ the times of folar and lu- 
‘ nar ectipfes he found to 
‘ come out later or earlier 

' than the truth ’ b y the Cob b 

* fourth part of a g^hurry v —' w ^‘* v 

‘ or fifteen puls*. Hence 

ill UCJ, 
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‘ he concluded that, firece 
‘ in Europe, agronomical 
‘ inftruments have not 
‘ been conftrudled of 
‘ fuch a fize, and fo large 
‘ diameters, the motions 
‘ which have been ob- 
‘ ferved with them may 
‘ have deviated a little 
‘ from the truth: fince, in 
‘ this place, by the aid 
‘of the unerring artifi- 
‘ cer,altronomicalinftru- 
* ments have been con- 
‘ ftru&ed with all the ex- 
1 aflnefs that the heart 
6 can defire: and the mo- 
‘ tions of the ftars have, 
‘ for a long period, been 
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4 conftantly obferved 

* c Equal to fix minutes of our tjme; an error of three minutes in the 

* moon’s place would occafion this difference in time i and* as it is improbable 
4 that La H i & e’s tables fhould be inaccurate to the extent mentioned above* 

* of half adegrce 3 1 conceive there m jfl be an error in tbe original. 1 

* with 
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‘with them; agreeably 
4 to obfervation the mean 
‘ motions and equations 
4 were eflablifbed. Pie 
4 found the calculation to 
4 agree perfectly with the 

* observation; and al- 

* though even to this day 
4 the bufiriefs of the ob- 
4 fervatory is carried on, 
4 a table under the name 
4 of his Majefty, the fha- 
4 dow of God, compre- 
4 heading the mo ft accu- 
4 rate rules, and moil per- 
4 feft methods of coni- 
4 putation,was conftrufi- 
4 ed; that fo, when the 
4 places of the Stars, and 
4 the appearance of the 
4 new moons, and the 
4 cclipfes of the fun and 
4 moon, and the con- 
4 junctions of the heaven- 
4 ly bodies, are comput- 
4 ed by it, they may ar- 
4 rive as near as poflible 
4 to the truth, which, in 
4 fa£t, is every day feen 
4 and confirmed in the 
4 obfervatory. 

4 11 therefore behoveth 
4 thofe who excel in this 
4 art, in return for fo great 
4 a benefit, to offer up 
4 their prayers for long 
4 continuance of thepo-w- 
4 er and profperity of fo 
4 good a King, the fafe- 
4 guard of the earth, and 
4 thus obtain for them- 
4 felves a blefling in both 
4 worlds. 
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The five obfervatories con Jim Bed by jayajinha ftill 
■exifi, in a flate more or left perfect. Having had the 
opportunity of.examining four of the number, I fhall 
fubjoin a ffibrt defcription of them. 

The obfervatory at Dehly is filuated without the 
wails of the city, at the diflance or one mile and a 
quarter; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jummah Muf- 
jid , at the diflance of a mile and three quarters, its 
latitude 28 deg. 37 min. 37 fee. N. # longitude 77 
deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. from Greenwich; it confifls of 
feyeral detached buildings: 

1. A large Equatorial Dial, of thejbrm reprefented 
at the letter A in Sir Robert Barker's defcription of 
the Benares obfervatory. (Ph. Tranf. vol. LX VII.) its 
form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and 
thofe of the circle on which the degrees were marked, 
are broken in feveral places. The length of the gno¬ 
mon, meafined with a chord, I Found to be 118 feet 
feven inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the lati¬ 
tude of the obfervatory, 28 deg. 37 min.; this gives 
the length of the hafe 104 feet one inch, and the per¬ 
pendicular height 56 feet nine inches; but, the ground 
being lower at the north end, the aftual elevation at 
the top of the gnomon above it is more than this quan¬ 
tity. This is the inftrument called by . Jayajinha ., 
femrat Yunter (the prince of dials). It is built of Hone, 
but the edges of the gnomon and of the arches, where 
the graduation.was, were of white marble, a few imall 
portions of which only remain. 

2. At a little diflance from this inftrument towards 
the N, W. is another equatorial dial, more entire, but 
final ler,, and of a different conllrutlion. Id the mid¬ 
dle Hands a gnomon, which, as uJ’ual in thefe build¬ 
ings, contains a flair up to the top. On each fide of 

* The latitude alligned to it in the Zttj Mahoinmtdjhahy is 28 deg. 
37 min. ' '' - ‘ ' ■ 

this 
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this gnomon are two concentric fcmicircles, having for 
their diameters the two edges of the gnomon; they 
have a certain inclination to the horizon: at the fouth 
point, I found it to be twenty-nine degrees (nearly 
equal to the latitude,) but at fome diftance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, 
that they reprefent meridians, removed by -a certain 
angle upon the meridian of the place. On each fide 
of this part is another gnomon, equal in fize to the 
former; and to the eaftward and weft ward of them,, 
are the arches on which the hours are marked. The 
ufe of the centre part above deferibed, I have never 
been able to learn. The length of the gnomon, which 
is equal to the diameter of the outer circle, is thirty- 
five feet four inches. The length of a degree on the. 
outer circle is 3.74 inches. The diftance between the 
outer and inner circle is two feet nine inches. Each 
degree is divided into ten parts, and each of thefe is 
fubdivided into fix parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building connects the 
three gnomons at their higheft end, and on this wall 
is deftribed a graduated jemicircle, for taking the al¬ 
titudes of bodies, that lie due eaft or due weft from the 
eye of the obferver. 

4. To the weftard of this building, and clofe to it, 
is a wall, in the plane of the meridian, on which is 
deferibed a double quadrant, having for centres the 
two upper corners of the wall, for obferving the alti¬ 
tudes of bodies palling the meridian, either to the 
north or fouth of the zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants meafured 2.833 inches, and thefe are di¬ 
vided into minutes. 


5. To the fouth ward/of the great dial are two 
buildings, named Ujluanah. They exactly refemblc 
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one another, and are deligned for the fame pur- 
pofe, which is to obferve the altitude and azimuth of 
the heavenly bodies. They are two in number, on pur- 
pofe that two perfons may obferve at the fame time, 
and fo compare and correct their obfcrvations. 

Thefe buildings are circular, and in the centre of 
each is a pillar of the fame height with the building 
itfelf, which is open at top. From this pillar, at the 
height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed 
radii of ftone horizontally to the circular wall of the 
building. Thefe radii are thirty in number; the fpaces 
between them are equal to the radii themfelves, which 
rheafure in breadth as they recede from the pillar, fo 
that each radius and each intermediate fpace forms a 
fcfdor of fix degrees. 


The wall of the building at the fpaces between the 
radii forms receffes internally, being thinner at thofe 
places than where it joins the radii. In each of thefe 
receffes are two'windows, one over the other; and in 
the Tides of the recefs are fquare holes, at about the 
diftance of two feet above one another, by means of 
which a perfon may climb to the top. On the edges 
of thele receffes are marked the degrees of the fun’s 
altitude, or rather the tangents of thofe degrees fhewn 
by the fhadow of the centre pillar; and numbered 
from the top, from one degree to forty-five. For the 
altitude, when the fun riles higher, the degrees are 
marked on the horizontal radii; but they are num¬ 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning with one, 
fo that the number here pointed out by the fhadow, 
is the complement of the altitude. Thefe degrees are 
fafcdivided into minutes. The fpaces on the wall, op- 
polite to the radii, are divided info fix equal parts, 
or degrees, by lines drawn from top to bottom, but 
thefe degrees are not fubdivided. By obferving on 

which 
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which of thefe the fhadow of the pillar falls, we may 
determine the fun’s azimuth. The parts on the pillar 
oppofite to the radii, and the intermediate fpaces, in all 
fixty, are marked by lines reaching to the top, and 
painted of different colours. 

In the fame manner that we determine the altitude 
and azimuth of the fun, we may alfo ohferve thole of 
the moon, when her light is ftrong enough to cad a 
fliadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a 
ftar, may alfo be Found by placing the eye either on 
one of the radii, or at the edge of one of the recedes in 
the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs 
than forty-five degrees,) and moving along till the 
top of the pillar is in a line with the object. The de¬ 
gree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, 
or its complement, and the azimuth is known from 
the number of the radius to which the eye is applied. 

The dimenfions of the building are as follows: 


Length of the radius from the circumference Ft. In. 
of the centre pillar to the wall; being 
equal to the height of the wall above the 

radii - - -.- - - 

Length of one degree on the circular w r all 
Which gives for the whole circumference 
Circumference f meafured bv a handkerchief’ 
carried round it 
f Deduced from its coloured^ 

^ divilions meafured with V 17 


of the pillar \ 


24 

172 

*7 


compaffes 


5 . 

6 




2 jl 


I do not fee how obfervations can be made when 
the fhadow falls on the fpaces between the Hone radii 
or fettors; and from reflefting on this, I am inclined 
to think, that the two inliruments, inftead of being 
duplicates, may be fupplementary one to the other; 

the 
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the feftors in one corre/ponding to the vacant fpaces 
in the other, fo that in one or other an bbfervation of 
any body vifible above the horizon, might at anv 
time be made. This point remains to be afeer- 
tained. 

6. Between thefe two buildings and the great equa- 
toriai dial, is an inftrument called ffiamldk. It is a 
concave hemifpherical furface, formed of mafon work, 
to reprefent the inferior bemifphere of the heavens. 
It is divided by fix ribs of folid work, and as many 
hollow fpaces; the edges of which reprefent meridians 
at the difiance of fifteen degrees from one another. 
The diameter of the Jiemifphcre is twenty-feveh feet 
five inches. 

The next in point of fizeand prefervation, among 
thofe which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is lituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called 
JzyfingpQOrah , where are ftill the remains of a palace of 
jayafinha, who was foubahdar of Meliva, in the time 
of Mahovmed Shah. The parts of it are as follow; 

1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the p/ane of 
the meridian. It is a done wall twenty-feven feet 
high, and twenty-fix feet in length. The eaft fide is 
fmooth and covered with pi aider, on ■which the qua¬ 
drants are deferibed; on the welt fide is a flair, by 
which you afeend to the top. At the top, near the 
two corners, and at the dHtance of twenty-five feet 
one inch from one another, were fixed two fpikes of 
iron, perpendicular to the plane of the wall; hut 
thefe have been pulled out. With thefe points as 
centres, and a radius equal to their diftancc, two arcs 
of 90 degrees are deferibed interfering each other. 
Thefe are divided in the manner reprefented in the 

—- —~~ margin. One divifion in the upper 

circle is equal to fix degrees; in the 
„ fecond 
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fecond one degree, {the extent contained in the 
(pee inicns.) in tire third fix minutes, and in the fourth 
one minute. One of tbefe arcs ferves to obferve the 
altitude of any body to the north, and the other of any 
body to the fouth of the zenith; but the arc which 
has its centre to the fouth, is continued to the fouth- 
ward beyond the perpendicular, and its centre about 
half a degree, by which, the altitude of the fun, can 
at all times be taken on this arc. With this inftru- 
ment Jay a fin ha determined the latitude of Oujcin to 
be 23 0 to' N. 

Suppofmg the latitude, here meant, to be (as is 
moft probable) that of the obfervatory, I was anxious 
to compare it with the refillt of my own obfervations, 
(Aliatick Refcarches, vol. IV. p. 150.- 152.) and, for 
that p 11 rpofe, I made an accurate meafurement from 
our camp, at Shah Dawul’s durgah , to the mural 
quadrant of the obfervatory. I found the fo il thi ng of 
the quadrant from our camp to be one mile 3.9 fur¬ 
longs, which makes 1' 17" difference oflatitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium 
of two obfervations of the fun, is 23 0 11' 54" 

Deduced from the medium of fix ob¬ 
fervations of fixed ftars, taken at Ran a 
Khan’s garden, at different latitude 
i' S. 23 11 45 

From obfervation of the fun at the 
fame place 23 11 37 

From two obfervations of c 5 taken 
at the houfe in town, at different lati¬ 
tude 32" S. 23 11 28 


164 

Latitude of Shah DawuVs durgah, by 
medium of all obfervations 23 11 41 

Difference oflatitude, camp and ob¬ 
fervatory 1 17 

Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 23 10 24 

A clofer 
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A clofer coincidence could not be expected, efpe- 
cially as no account is made of feconds in any of the 
latitudes given in the Zcej Mahommedjhahy. But, if 
farther refinement were defired, we might account for 
the difference, by the Hindu obfervors not having 
made any allowance for rcfra&ion. Thus, if we fup- 
pofe the fun’s altitude to have been obfervcd, when to 
the equator, the rcfult will be as follows r 


Latitude of the obfervatory 

23 9 

10' 

24' 

Its complement, being the true alti¬ 



tude of the fun on the equator 

66 

49 

36 

Refrafclion 


24 

Sun’s apparent altitude 

66 

50 

O 

Latitude of the obfervatory from ob- 



fervation of the fun upon the equator 




without allowing for refraction 

23 

10 

O 


But (befides that I do not pretend*, that the mean 
of my own obfervations can be relied on, to a lcfs 
quantity than fifteen feconds,) when we conlider, that 
a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly 
.09 of an inch, without any contrivance for fubdi- 
vilion, we fhall find it needlefs to defeend into fuch 
minutenefs: and as JayaJvhha had European obferv- 
ers, it is not likely the refratfion would be neglected, 
efpecially as the Zeej Mahommedjhahy contains a table 
for that purpofe. This table is an exafl copy of M. 
Df. La Hire’s, which may be leen in the Encyclo- 
pedie, art. RefraHion. 

This inflrument is called, Ydm-utter-bhitti-yunter. 
With one of the fame kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly 
obfervatory,) in the year 1729, "fayafinha fays, he de¬ 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23 0 28'. 
In the following year (1730) it was obferved by 
Godin 23 0 28' 20". 


2. On 
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2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a fmall pil¬ 
lar, the upper circle, of which, being two feet in the dia¬ 
meter, is graduated for ofaferving the amplitude of the 
heavenly bodies, at their rifing and fetting; it is 
called Agra Yunter. The circles on it are very much 
effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the 
eattward is increafcd in thicknefs, and on this part is 
conftmtted a horizontal dial called Pucbha Yunter. 
Its length is two feet four inches and a half, but the 
divifions on it are almolt totally effaced. 

4. Dig-anfa Yunter , a circular building, ti6 feet 
in circumference. It is now roofed with tiles, and 
converted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo that I 
could not get accefs to examine its conftru£tion; but 
the following account of it is delivered in the Sem'rat 
Siidhanta , an altronomical work compofed under the 
infpeftion of Jayajinha . 

On a horizontal plane deferibe the three concentric 
circles ABC, and draw the north, fouth, eaft, and 
weft lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a 


folid 
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folid pillar*-' of 
aiiy height at 
pleafure; on 
B build £ 
wall, equal in 
height to the 
pillar at A; 
and on C a 
wall of dou¬ 
ble that height. 
From the_ 
north, fouth, 
eaft, and weft 
points, on the 
top of the 
Avail C ftreteh 
the threads N. S. W. E. interfcaing each other in the 
point D, dire&ly above the centre of the pillar A. I o 
the centre of that pillar fallen a thread, which is to'be 
laid over the top of the wall C, and to be ftretchcd 
by a weight fulpended to the other end oi it. 

The ufe of this inftrument is for obferving the azi¬ 
muth (dig-anfa) of the heavenly bodies; and the ob- 
fervations with it are made in the following manner: 
The obferver Handing at the circumference of the 
circle B, while an aflillant manages the thread move- 
able round the circle C, places his eye fo that the ob- 
je£t to be obferved, and the mterfe&ion of the threads 
N.S. W.E. maybe in one vertical plane, while he 
direfts the afliftant to carry the moveable thread into 
the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle C, 
cut ofF by the moveable thread, give the azimuth re¬ 
quired. In order to make this oblervation with ac¬ 
curacy, it feems* neceffarv that the point D, and the 
centre of the pillar A, fhould be conneffcd by a 

thread 


N 



iE 
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thread perpendicular to the horizon; but no mention 
is made of this in the original, defeription. 

5. Naree-viila-ywater , or equinoctial dial, is a cy¬ 
linder placed with its axis horizontally, in the north 
and Couth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, fo 
that thefe ends are parallel to the equator { Naree -- 
zvila). On each of thefe ends a circle is deferibed, 
the diameter of which in this inftrument is 3 feet 7 
inches and a half. Thefe are divided into g,/iwrrtef, 
of lix degrees, into degrees and fubdivifions, which 
are now effaced. In the centre of each circle was 
an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle, and confequently parallel to the earth’s 
axis. When the fun is in the foutiiern figns, the 
hours are fliewn by the lhadow of the pin in the 
fquth; and when he is in the northern figns, by that 
to the north. On the meridian line on both fides 
are rnirked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to the 
length of the centre pin. The fhadow of the pin 
on this line, at noon, points out the fun’s declina¬ 
tion., 

6. Sevirdt-yunter, aifo called Ndree-wila , another 
form of equinoctial dial (Fig. A of Sir Robert Bar¬ 
ker’s plate.) It conlilts of a gnomon of Hone, con¬ 
taining within it a flair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 
inches; height from the ground, at the Couth end, 
3 feet 9.7 inches;-at the north end 22 feet, being 
here broken. On each fide is built an arc of a circle, 
parallel to the equator, of go degrees. Its radius is 
g feet 1 inch; breadth from north to fouth 3 feet 1 
inch. Thefe arcs are divided into gjiuwies and fub¬ 
divifions ; and the fhadow of the gnomon among 
them points out the hours. From the north and 
fouth extremities of the interfeftion of thefe arcs 
with the gnomon, are drawn lines upon the gnomon, 
perpendicular to the line of their interfe&ion. Thefe 

are 
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are confequently radii of the arcs; and from the points 
on the upper edge of the gnomon where thefe lines 
cut it, are conftruCted two lines of tangents, one to 
the northward, and another to the louthward, to a 
radius equal to that of the arc. * To find the fun's de¬ 
clination, place a pin among thefe divifions, perpen¬ 
dicular to the edge of the gnomon; and move it 
backwards and forwards, till its Ihadow falls on the 
north or fouth edge of the arc below: the divi- 
fion on which the pin is then placed, will /hew the 
fun’s declination. In like manner, to find the decli¬ 
nation (krdnti) of a ftar, and its diftance in time, 
from the meridian (net-gjiurry) place your eye among 
the divifions of the arc, and move it till the edge of 
the gnomon cut the ftar, while an aftiftant holds a 
pin among the divifions on the edge of the gnomon, 
fo that the pin may feem to cover the ftar. Then 
the divifion on the arc at which the eye was placed, 
will /hew the diftance of the ftar from the meridian; 
while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, 
will fhew its declination. 

At Matra the remains of the obfervatory are in the 
fort, which was built by Jayafinha on the bank of the 
Jumna. The inftrumerits are on the roof of one of 
the apartments. They are all imperfeB, and in ge¬ 
neral of fmaU dimenlions. 

1. An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet 
two inches in diameter, placed parallel to the plane 
of the equator, and facing northwards. It is divided 
into gjuirries of fix degrees each: each of thefe is 
fubdivided into degrees, which are numbered as puh 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60: laftly, each fubdivifion is 
farther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or 
two puls. In the centre is the remains of the iron 
ftyle, or pin, which ferved to caft the lhadow. 


2. On 
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2. On the top of this inftrument is a fhort pillar, 
on the upper furface of which is an amplitude inftru- 
ment (like that defcribed No. 2, Oujein obfervatory, 
called Agra-yurtter); but it is only divided into oc¬ 
tants. Its diameter is two feet five inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude 
inftrument, divided into fixty equal parts. Its dia¬ 
meter is only thirteen inches. 

4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of 
the horizon, with a gnomon fimilar to that of a hori¬ 
zontal dial, but the divifions are equal, and of fix de¬ 
grees each. It rauft therefore have been, intended for 
fome other purpofe than the common horizontal dial, 
unlefs we may conceive it to have been made by fome 
perfon who was ignorant of the true principles of that 
inftrument. This could not have been the cafe with 
jfayafinka and his aftronomers; but the inftrument has 
fome appearance of being of a later date than moft of 
the others: they are all of ftone or brick, plaiftered 
■with lime, in which the lines and figures are cut; and 
the plaifter of this inftrument, though on the level of 
the terrace, and confequently more expofed to acci¬ 
dents than the others, is the frefheft and moft entire 
of all. 

5. O11 the eaft wall, but facing weftward, is a feg- 
ment, exceeding a femicircle, with the arch down¬ 
wards. It is divided into two parts, and each of thefe 
into fifteen divifions. Its diameter is four feet. On 
the weft wall, facing eaftwards, is a fimilar fegment, 
with the arch upwards, divided in the fame way as the 
former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been defcribed 
by Sir Robert Barker, and Mr. Williams, I 
vol. v. N . have 
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have only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the 
account delivered by thole gentlemen. 

I. A. (of Sir Robert Barker's plate) is the Semrat- 
yunter > deferibed Dehly obfervatcry, No. I. and Oujein 
obfervatory, No. VI. The arcs on each fide are car¬ 
ried as far as ninety-fix degrees, which are fubdivided 
into tenth parts. Each fpace of fix degrees is num¬ 
bered from the bottom of the arc towards the top, 
fix teen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty- 
' four minutes of our time, which anfwers to the Hindu 
aftronomical gjmrry* Befides the ftair contained in 
the gnononi, one afeends along a limb of each arc. 
The dimeniions have been given by Mr. William 
with an accuracy that leaves me nothing to add on 
that head. With refpeft to the reafon of the name I 
am fomewhat in doubt. It may have been given from 
its eminent utility; but the Rajah had conferred on 
one of his principal Pandits the title of Semrat or 
Prince; and perhaps this inftrument, as well as the 
Sonrat-fiddhanta , may have been denominated in 
compliment to him; as another inftrument (which I 
have not been able to find out) was called Jty-pergas 
in allufion to the Rajah’s name, V 

B is the equinoftial dial or Naree-zoila of No. V, 
Oujein obfervatory. The name given by the :Pandits 
to Mr. Williams (gcntu~ra.ge) probably ought to be 
yunter or yunter-raj , q. d. the royal dial. 

C is a fcircle of iron, faced with brafs, placed be¬ 
tween two Hone pillars, about the height of the eyes, 
and revolving round one of its diameters, which is 
fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth 
of the rim of the circle is two inches, the thicknefs of 
iron one inch, of brafs three tenths of an inch. The 
diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 

• and 
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and thicknefs with the rim. The limb is divided into 
360 degrees, each degree into four equal parts; and 
there are larger divifions, containing fix degrees each. 
The fize of a degree is .3 of an inch. Round the cen¬ 
tre revolves an index of brafs; the end of which is 
formed as in the margin; and the line 
A B, which produced, patfes through 
the centre of the circle, marks the 
degrees. From this defcription, it 
appears that the circle when placed 
in a vertical pofition, is in the plane 
of the meridian of Benares; when it 
declines from that pofition, it repre- 
fents fome other meridian. Were 
there any contrivance for meafuring 
the quantity of this deviation, it would anfwer the pur- 
pofe of an equatorial inftrument, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phenomenon in the hea¬ 
vens. For by,moving the circle and its index, till the 
latter points exa&ly to the objeft, the degrees of de¬ 
viation from the vertical pofition would mark the dif- 
tance of the objeft from the meridian; and the degrees 
on the circle, interfefled between the index and the 
diameter, which is perpendicular to that on which it 
revolves, would ihew its declination. This laft may 
indeed he obferved with the inftrument in its prefent 
Hate; but I am inclined to think, that there has been 
fome contrivance for the former part alfo; having been 
informed by a learned Pandit, that in two rings of this 
kind in the Jeyanagat obfervatory fuch contrivance 
actually exifts. On one of the pillars that fupport the 
axis, a circle is defcribed parallel to the equator, di¬ 
vided into degrees and minutes; to the axis of the 
moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried 
round by the motion of the circle; and thus points 
out, among the divifions on the immoveable circle, the 
diftance from the mcridianof the body to be obferved. 

Obfervations with this inftrument cannot have ad¬ 
mitted of much accuracy, . as the index is not fur¬ 
ls' 2 niftied 
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nifhed with fights; and the pin by which it is fixed to 
the centre of the circle is fo prominent, that the eye 
cannot look along the index itfelf. 

The literal meaning of the Sanfcrit term Kr anti-writ , 
is circle of declination , which may, with fome proprie¬ 
ty, Have been applied to this inftrument, as menti¬ 
oned by Mr. Williams. But this name is, in the Hindu 
aftronomical hooks, peculiarly appropriated to the 
ecliptic; and as the, Scm'rat Sid-dhanta contains the 
defeription of an inftrument called Kranti-writ-yunter , 
wherein a circle is made, by a particular contrivance, 
to retain a polition parallel to the ecliptic, I am 
inclined to believe that the appellation has been erro- 
ncoufly given by the ring above deferibed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yunter, No. 4. Oujein obferva- 
tory, The “ iron pins,” with final 1 holes in them, 
on the top of the outer wall, at the four cardinal 
“ points,” are undoubtedly, as the Pandits informed 
Mr. Williams, for firetching the wires, or threads, the 
life of which is fully explained above. 

The quadrant deferibed by Sir Robert Barker , but 
not reprefented in his plate, is the Yam-utter-bhitti- 
yunter , deferibed Oujein obfervatory, No. 1. 

On the fouth-eaft corner of the terrace is a fmall 
platform raifed above its level, fo that you mount upon 
it by a [light of flcps. Upon this we find a circle of 
ft ope, which Mr. Williams found to be fix feet two 
inches in diameter, in a polition inclined to the hori¬ 
zon. Mr. Williams fays it fronts the weft, and that 
he could not learn the ufc of it. 

I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to 
this what 1 find in my notes, taken in 1786, that it 
Hands in the plane of the equinoctial. If that is the 
cafe it has been clearly intended for a dial of the 

fame 
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fame kind as fig. B. and probably, as Mr. Williams 
fays, never completed, as I found no appearance of 
graduation on the circle. 

Having defcribed thofe among the obfervatones 
eonftrufled by Jayafinha , which have fallen under my 
obfervation, I proceed to give feme account of the ta¬ 
bles intitled Zee j Makommed/hahy. But here I lliould 
regret that, not having accefs to the Tabulae Ludomcia 
of La Hire , I am unable to determine, whether thofe 
of Jayafinha are merely taken from the former, by 
adapting them to the Arabian lunar year; or, whe¬ 
ther, as he aflerts, they are corrected by his own ob- 
fervations; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries 
of this nature, manifefted in the queries propofed to 
the Afiatick Society by ProfefTor Playfair (to whom 
I intend to tranfmit a copy of the Zcej Mahommed- 
Jkahy) convince me, that he will afeertain, belter than 
J could have done, the point in queftion. 

I. Tables of the Son confift of 

1. Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his apogee, 
for current years of the Hejira from 1141 to 
1171 incluiive. 

z. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for 
the following periods of Arabian years, viz. 30, 
60,90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, 
900, 1200. 

3. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, 
for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31, 

5. The fame for hours, 24 to a natural day: but 
thefe are continued to 61; fo that the numbers 
anfwering to them, taken for the next lower de¬ 
nomination, anfwer for minutes. 

6. The fame for years complete of the Hejira , from 
X to 31. 

N3 


7. The 
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7. The equation of time. 

8. The fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. 
Argument, his mean anomaly , corrected by the equa¬ 
tion of time. If this is in the northern figns, the equa¬ 
tion is to be fubtraffted from his place corrcfclcd by the 
equation of time; if in the fouthern, to be added. 

9. The fun’s dijlance , his horary motion , and appa¬ 
rent diameter. Argument, his equated anomaly. 

II. Tables of the Moon, 

1—6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
the Moon, of her apogee and node , for the fame period, 
as the correfponding tables of the fun. 

7. The moon’s fir ft equation, or elliptic equation. 
Argument, her mean anomaly correQed by the equa¬ 
tion of time, to be applied to her place; corrected by 
the equation of time, in the- fame manner as the equa¬ 
tion of the fun to his. 

8. The moon’s fecond equation , is to be applied in 
three places, viz. to her longitude and apogee, cor- 
refted by the firft equation and to the node. It has 
two arguments. 

1. From the moon’s longitude once equated, fub- 
tracl the fun’s equated place. The figns and degrees 
of this are at the top and bottom of the table. 

2. From the moon's place once equated, fubtraft 
the place of the fun’s apogee. The figns and degrees 
pf this are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfeQipn of the two 
arguments. If the fecond argument is in the firft half 
of the zodiac, and the firft argument in the firft or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be added; in the 
fecond or third, to be fubtratled. But if the fecond 
argument is in the fecond half of the zodiac , and the 

firft 
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firft argument in the firft o. fourth quarter, it is Tub- 
tractive; and .in the fecund or third quarter, it is ad¬ 
ditive. 

g. The moon's third equation, has alfo two argu¬ 
ments : 

1. From the moon's place, corrected by the fecond 
equation, fubtrad the fun’s true longitude; the figns 
and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of the 
table. 

2, The moon’s mean anomaly, corrected by the 
fecond equation; the figns and degrees are on the 
right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfedion of the 
arguments; and is to be applied to the moon’s longi¬ 
tude twice equated, by addition or fubtradion, as ex- 
prelfed in the table, to give her true place in the felek- 
mayee or in her orbit. 

10. Equation of the node. 

Argument, the moon’s longitude thrice equated, 
diminithed by that of the fun. The equation is to be 
added ..to, or fubtrafled from, the place of the node, as 
expreffed in the table. 

In the fame table is a fecond column, entitled cor¬ 
rection of the node. The numbers from this are to be 
referred and applied farther on. 

n. The moon’s fourth equation, or redudion from 
her orbit, to the ecliptic. From the moon’s longitude 
thrice equated, fubtrad the equated longitude of the 
node, the remainder is the argument of latitude , and 
this is alfo the argument of the fourth equation; 
which is to be fubtraded, if the argument is in the firft 
or third quarter, from the moon’s place in her orhity 
and if the argument is in the fecond or fourth quarter, 
added to the fame to give her longitude in the mmuffil , 
i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12. Table of the moon’s latitude, contains two co- 
lums, latitude and adjujlment of the latitude. Both of 
thde are to be taken out by the figns and degrees of 
the argument of latitude. 

N 4 % Multiply 
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Multiply into one another, the correflion of the 
node and the adjuftment of the latitude, and add the 
produB to the latitude of the moon, as taken out of 
the table, to give the latitude correct; which is 
northern if the argument of latitude he in the firft 
half of the zodiac, and vice verfa, 

III. Tables of Saturn. 

i—6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
Saturn, of his apogee and node, for the fame periods 
as the correfponding tables of the Sun and Moon. 

7. Firft equation. Argument Saturn's mean ano¬ 
maly j if in the firft fix figns, fubtraction, and vice 
verfa, 

8. Equation of the node. Argument, the argument 
of latitude, found by fubtraBing the longitude of the 
node, from that of Saturn once equated; additive in 
the firft and fourth quarters, fubtratlive in the fecond 
and third. 

9 ; Saturn's fecond equation, or reduction of his 
orbit to the ecliptic. Argument, the correBed argu¬ 
ment of latitude or difference between Saturn's longi¬ 
tude once equated and the equated longitude of the 
node. This equation to be added to, or fubfrafted 
from, the planet’s .longitude once equated, for his 
place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in 
the correfponding table of the moon. 

10. Table of Satu?~n's inclination. Argument, the 
argument of latitude. 

Table of Saturn s diftance. Argument, his 
mean anomaly correBed by the fecond equation. 

IV. Tables of Jupiter, correfpond with thofe of 
Saurft, excepting that there is no equation of the 
node, lo that they are only ten in number, 


V. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Mars, Venus, and Mer¬ 
cury, agree in number, denomination, and ufe, with 
thofe of Jupiter, 

For fevera! parts of the foregoing information, I am 
indebted to the grandfonof a Pandit , who was a prin¬ 
cipal co-adjutor of Jayajinha in his altronomical la¬ 
bours. The Rajah bellowed on him the title of JyotiJk- 
ray , or Aft ran om er-ray a l, with ajageer which produced 
5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe defcended 
to his pofterity; but from the incurfions and exa&ions 
of the Mahraitas the rent of the jageer land was anni¬ 
hilated. The young man finding his patrimonial in¬ 
heritance reduced to nothing, and that fcience was no 
longer held in eftimation, undertook a journey to the 
Decan , in hopes that his talents might there meet with 
better encouragement; at the fame time, with a view 
of vifiting a place of religious worlhip on the banks of 
the Nerbuddah. There he fell in with Rung Raw 
Appah, dewan of the powerful family of Powar, who 
was on his march to join Aly-Bahadur in Bundel- 
cund. With this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived 
at Oujcin while I was there. This young man poffeffed 
a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu altronomical 
fcience contained in the various Sid,dhantas , and that 
not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, but 
founded on a geometrical! knowledge of their demon- 
ftration; yet he had inherited the fpirit of J-ayaJinha in 
fuch a degree, as to fee and acknowledge the fuperiority 
of European fcience. In hispofleffion I faw thetranlla- 
tion into Sanfcrit offeveral European works, executed 
under the orders of JayafivJm , particularly Euclid’s 
Elements with the treatifes of plain and Jpherical tri¬ 
gonometry, and on the conftruftion and ufe of loga¬ 
rithms, which are annexed to Cunn's or Comman- 
dine’s edition. In this tranflation, the inventor is 
called Don Juan Napier, an additional preemption 
that Jayafinhas European altronomers were of the 
Portuguese nation. This, indeed, requires little con¬ 
firmation. 
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firmation, as the fon of one of them, Don Pedro he 
Sylva, is ftill alive at Jayana^ar ; and Pedro liimfelf, 
who was a phyfician as well as aftronoim i, has not 
been dead more than five or fix years. Befnies thefe, 
the Pandit had a table of logarithms and of logarith¬ 
mic fines and tangents to feven places of figures; and 
a treatife on conic fetlions. I have always thought, 
that after having convinced the Pattern nations of our 
fuperidrity in policy and in arms, nothing can contri¬ 
bute more to the extenfion of our national glory than 
the diffufion among them of a tafte for European 
fcience. And as the means of promoting fo defirable 
an end, thofe among the natives who had penetration 
to fee, and ingenuoufiy to own, its fu peri or accuracy 
and evidence, ought to be chcrifhed. Among thofe of 
the Iflamic faith, Tuffuzzul Hussein Khan, who, 
by tranfl^ting the works of the immortal Newton, 
has conduced thofe imbued with Arabick literature 
to the fountain of all phyfical and aftronomical know¬ 
ledge, is above my praife. I hoped that the Pandit 
Jyotifn Ray , following the Heps of his ante dors and of 
his iHuflrious mailer, might one day render a limilar 
fervice to the difciples of Brahma. But this expeEta- 
tion was difappointed by his hidden death at Jayanagar 
foon after our departure from Oujein; and with him 
the genius of Jayajinha became exlinEt. Urania fled 
before the brazen fronted Man , and the obfervatory 
was converted into an arfenal and foundery of can- 
non f 


The Hindu aftronomy, from the learned and inge¬ 
nious difquifitions of Mr. Baily and profeflor Play¬ 
fair, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not Hand in need of confirmation by col¬ 
lateral evidence. Elfe, it is evident, from the fore¬ 
going account, that fiich could not be derived from 
the obfervatories which have been-deferibed by tra¬ 
vellers; thofe being of modern date, and as probably 
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of European as of Hindu conftruHion. The affift- 
ance derived by Jayafmha from European books alfo 
inclines me to think, that the treatife entitled’ Cjht- 
tradcrfa , which was infpefted by Captain W ilford’s 
Pandit , (Afiat. Ref. vol. IV. p. 178.) was not con¬ 
fined to geometrical knowledge, of purely Brahminu 
cal origin. 
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Description of a Species tf/'MELOE, an InfeEl 
of the First or Coleopterous Order in the 
Linnean Syjiem: found in all Parts of Ben¬ 
gal, BEHAR,ani£ Oude ; and poffejjmg all the 
Properties of the Spanish blijlering fly, or 
Meloe Vefcatorius. 

By Captain Hakdwicke, 

Communicated by Mr. W. Hunter.' 

A NTENNA Moniliform, fliort, confifting of 
eleven articulations increafmg in fize from the 
fecond to the apex ; the fir ft nearly as long as the 
laft; each a little thicker upwards, than at the bafe, 
and truncated, or as if cut off, the laft excepted, which 
is egg-form. 

Palpi —four, inequaled, clubbed, the pofterior pair ■ 
of three, and the anterior, of two articulations. 

Maxillae or jaws —four, the exterior homey, {lightly 
curved inwards, three toothed—the two inferior teeth 
very fmall ; the exterior pair, compreffed and brufh- 
like. 

Head, gibbous ; eyes prominent, large, reticulated5 
labium or upper lip, hard, emarginated. 

Thorax —convex above, broader towards the abdo¬ 
men, and encompaffed by a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra , cruftaceous, the length of the abdomen, ex¬ 
cept in flies pregnant with eggs, when they are {horter 
by one ring; convex above, coricave beneath; yel¬ 
low, with three tranfverfe, black, irregular, undulated 
bands; the one at the apex broadeft, and that at the bafe 
dividing the yellow longitudinally, into two fpots: 
porcated, or ridged; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel 
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parallel to the future; in number, three equal, one 
unequal, the ridges not very prominent. 

Ales or wings—membraneous, a little exceeding the 
elytra in length, and the ends folded under. 

The tarfi of the two firft pair of feet confifls of five 
articulations; and of the pollerior pair, four only. 

Every part of the infefl, excepting the wings and 
elytra, is'black, oily to the touch, and covered more 
or lefs with denfe hairs; a few fcattered hairs are alfo 
evident on the elytra. All the cruftaceous parts of the 
infeflt are pitted minutely. It is about the bignefs of 
the Meloe Projcarabceui of Linn, and a full grown 
one, when dry and fit for ufe, is to the M. Veficalorms 
in weight as 4^- to 1. 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, 
and are found from the month of July to the end of 
,QSober y feeding on the flowers of cucurbilaceom plants, 
but more frequently on the fpecies of Cucumis called 
by the natives Turiey ; with a cylindrical, finooth, ten 
angled fruit. Alfo on the Raam Turiey; or Hibifeui 
Ejculenim Hibifcui . Rofa Seufis —and in jungles where 
thefe plants are not to be found, they are to be met 
with on two or more fpecies of Sid a, which flourifli in 
that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the 
leaves of all thefe plants, except the Turiey —which I 
have not obferved them eat. They are great devourers, 
and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

In September they are full of eggs, which feems to 
be the heft flate in which they can be taken for medi¬ 
cal ufe, at that time abounding more abundantly in 

an 
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an acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refutes their 
inoft active property. 

This fluid fcems the animal's means of rendering it- 
felf obnoxious to others; for, on the moment of ap¬ 
plying the hand to feize it.. • rejects a large globula 
from the knee joint oi every ieg, and this, if fufFered 
to dry on the fingers, foon produces an uncommon 
tingling in the part, and iometimes a blitter. This is 
the only inconvenience attending the catching of 
them, for they make no refifiance: on the contrary, 
they draw in the head towards the bread: as foon as 
touched, and endeavour to throw themfeives off the 
plant they are found on. 

The female produces about 150 eggs, a little 
fmaller than a carraway feed, white and oblong oval. 
Their larva; 1 have not feen, therefore as yet know not 
where they depofit their eggs. 

Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy and 
with a loud humming noife, the body hanging alinott 
perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an 
orange red to a bright yellow; but, I do not find this 
variety conflitutes any difference in fex. 

The natives of this part of the country know the 
infect by the name of tel-eene, expreffive of its oily 
nature: they are acquainted with its bliftering proper¬ 
ties, but I do not find they make any mddicinal ufe 
of it. 

The drawing which accompanies this description, 
exhibits the fly of its natural fize. 

Futte-Ghur, September , 1796. . 
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REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 

By W. Hunter, Efq. 

The circumfiance refpeSing your new fpecies of 
Meloe or Lytta, which I lately had occafion to obfervc, 
was fliortly as follows : 

TinHure of them was dire&ed as an external appli¬ 
cation to a man’s arm, which was paralytic in confe- 
quence of rheumatifm. On the firft application fe- 
veral vefications were raifed, as completely diftendcd 
with ferum, as if a blifter had been applied. I am 
not particularly informed, what proportion the flies 
bore to the menflruum : but, I think it was fomething 
greater than that direfled by the London college for 
the tinflure of the officinal kind. 


March gth, 1796. 

REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY 

A SPECIES OF MELOE, FOUND IN 
BENGAL, BEHAR, AND OUDE. 

By W. R, Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpecimens of 
the new blifiering fly, a few days ago, win 1ft I was 
bufily employed in preparations for my departure from 
this Ration. I loft no time, however, in making a 
trial of their efficacy on three different patients who 
required bliftering. They fucceeded in each trial; 
though the effeft was in none produced completely 
in lefs than ten hours: and the vefications even then 
were filled with a ferum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thefe few trials authorife a conclufion, we 
may fafely confidcr them a valuable fubftitute for the 
cantharides; though I fhould think they will not, in 
general, be found fo aflive as the Spanijh fly, in its 
molt perfect ftate of prefer vation. Captain Hard¬ 
wicks 
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wiCKE has certainly, however, made a. mod ufeful 
addition to our Afialick Materia Medica ; and, he may 
rely on it, that if 1 ihould inadvertently mention the 
difeovery, I fhall not fail to give him alfo the merit 
he is fo fairly entitled to for it. The country people, I 
find, give the fly different names, fo that there are, 
I fuppofe, many fpecies of it, the mod efficacious of 
which he will, in his account of it, particularize. 



REFERENCES. 


A. A full grown ir.feft of its natural fize, 

B. The fame reverfed, to Ihow the under part of 
the body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fhew the (difference 
of colour and fpots at the bale. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or exterior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The pofterior pair or palpi. 

L. The anterior or leffer ditto. 
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XVII. 

A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

or SOME OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THI 

BURMA EMPIRE. 

By FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D, 

T O judge from external appearance, that is to fay, 
from fhape, hze, and feature, there is one very 
extenfive nation that inhabits the eaft of Ajia. It in¬ 
cludes the eaftern and weftern Tartars of the Chinefc 
authors, the Calmucs, the Chinefe, the Japponefe, the 
Malays , and other tribes inhabiting what is called the 
Pemiifuia of India, beyond the Ganges; and the 
i flands to the fouth and call of this, as far at lead as 
New Guinea. This, however, is fpeaking in a very 
general fenfe, many foreign races being intermixed 
with the nation, and, perhaps, many tribes belong* 
ing to it being fcattered beyond the limits I have 
mentioned. 

This nation may be diftinguifiled by a fliort, fquat, 
robult, flefhy ftature, and by features highly different 
from thofe of an European . The face is fomewhat in 
fhape of a lozenge, the forehead and chin being 
fharpened, ,whilft at the cheek bones it is very broad; 
uhlefs this be what is meant by the conical head of 
the Chinefe , I confefs myfelf at a lofs to underhand 
what that is. The eyebrows, or fupercillary ridges, in 
this nation projeft very little, and the eyes are very 
narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the 
external angles being the higheft. The nofe is very 
fmall, but has not, like that of the negro, the appear¬ 
ed 3 ance 
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ance of having been flattened; and the apertures of 
the noftrils, which in the European are linear and pa¬ 
rallel, in them are nearly circular and divergent; for 
the fgpfum narium being much thickeft towards the 
face, places them entirely out of the parallel line. 
The mouths of this nation are in general well lliaped; 
their hair js harfh, lank, and black. Thofe of them 
that live even in the warmeft climates, do not obtain 
the deep hue of the negro or Hindu; nor do fuch of 
them as live in the coldeft countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European. 

In adventitious circumftances, fuch as laws, cur- 
toms, government, political maxims, religion, and 
literature, there is alfo a Arong refemblance among 
the different flates compofing this great nation; no 
doubt ariling from the frequent intercourle that has 
been among them. 

But it is very furprifing, that a wonderful difference 
of language fhOuld prevail. Language of all adven¬ 
titious cireumfiances, is the fureft guide in tracing the 
migrations and connexions of nations; and how in a 
nation, which bears fuch ftrong marks of being one, 
radically the fame, languages totally different fhould 
prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjecture; 
but, in order to aflift, in accounting for the eircurn- 
ftance, having, during my flay in the Burma empire, 
been at fome pains to collect a comparative vocabulary 
of fuch of the languages fpoken in it as opportunity 
offered, I have thought it might be curious to publifh 
it. I am fenfible of its many imperfetlions; but it is 
a beginning, which I hope hereafter to make more 
complete; and, where I fail, others, without doubt, 
will be more fuccefsful, 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connec¬ 
tions of tribes by means of language, it ought to be 
cajefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob¬ 
tained by fearching through the whole extent of two 

dictionaries, 
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di&ionaries, it is by no means the lead affinity; for 
our organs being only capable of pronouncing a cer¬ 
tain, and that a very limited number of founds, it is 
to be expected, according to the common courfe of 
chance, that two nations, in a few inltances, will ap¬ 
ply the fame found to exp refs the fame idea. It ought 
alfo to be obferved, that in tracing the radical affinb 
■ ties of languages, terms of art, men’s names, religious 
and law phrafes, are, of all words, the mod improper; 
as they are liable conftantly to be communicated by 
adventitious circumftances from one race of men to 
another. What connexion of blood have we, Euro¬ 
peans, with the Jews, from whom a very great propor¬ 
tion of our names and religious terms are derived? Or 
what connexion have the natives of Bengal with the 
Arabs or Englijh, from whom they have derived mo ft 
of their law and political terms? With the former they 
have not even had political conneftion; as the phrafes 
in queftion were derived to them ^trough the medium 
of the Perjians and Tartars. Two languages, there¬ 
fore, ought only to be confidered as radically the fame, 
when, of a certain number of common words chofen by 
accident, the greater number have a dear and didintt 
refemblance. A circumftance, to Which, if antiqua¬ 
rians had been attentive, they would have been faved 
from the greater part of that etymological folly, which 
has fo often expofed their pleafmg fdeace to the juft 
ridicule of mankind. 

In the orthography I have had much difficulty. 
Two people will feldoni write in the fame way, any 
word or language with which they are unacquainted. 
I have attempted merely to convey to the Englijh 
reader, without any minute attention to accent, or 
finall variations of vowels, a found Gmilar to that 
pronounced; nor have I paid any attention to the 
orthography of the natives. This, in the Burma 
language, I might have done; hut as I am not ac¬ 
quainted with.the writing .of the other tribes, I 

O 3 thought 
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thought it the fafeft method to exprefs the found 
merely. The following fcheme of vowels, in order to 
read my vocabulary correctly, mull be kept in mind: 


A—pronounce as in the Englijh words bad, bat, 
had, hat. 

Aw—or broad Scotch a, as in bawd. 

Ay—as the Englijh a, in babe, bake, bare; day, 
pay, bay. 

£e—in order to avoid confufion, I ufe for the En~ 
glijh e; as they have exaftly the-fame found. 

' y £—i u fe for the French and Scotch e open. 

U—I always found as in the word duck; ufmg oo 
for its other found, as in book. 

Ou—I- found as in found, bound. 

Au—is nearly fimilar, but broader, a found fcarcely 
to be met with in the Englijh language. 

£i—I ufe as the vowel in bind, find, &c„ 

Ai—nearly the fame, 


but broader. 

Oe—I ufe to exprefs 
the French u. 


The re two founds, as 
far as I remember, are 
not ufed by the Englijh . 


It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among 
all thefe tribes, to a Itranger appears exceedingly in¬ 
articulate. In particular they hardly ever pronounce 
the letter k ; and t, d, th, s, and z, are almoft ufed 
indifcriminately. The fame may be faid of p and b. 
Thus the word for water, which the. Burma s univerfally 
pronounce yoc, is written rae; and the Palli name for 
their capital city Amarapoora , is commonly pronounced 
Amaapooya. This indiftinft pronunciation probably 
arifcs from the exceflive quantity of betel, which they 
chew. No man of rank ever fpeaks without his mouth 
being as full as poffible of a mixture of betel and nut, 
tobacco, quicklime, and fpices. In this ft ate he iff 
nearly deprived of the ufe of bis tongue in articulation f 

whicbj 
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'which, although not the only organ of fpeech, is yet 
of fuch ufe in articulation, as to be commonly confi- 
dered as fuch. Hence it is, that an indiftinft articu¬ 
lation has become faihionable, even when the tongue 
is at liberty, 

I fhall begin with the Burma lartguage as being at 
prefent the moil prevalent. There are four dialects of 
it, that of the Burma proper, that of Arakan, that of 
the Yo, and that of Tenaferim. 

The people called by us Bur mas, Barmas , Vermas , 
Brimmas , &c. ftile themfelves Myammaw. By the 
people of Pegu, they are named Pummay ; by the 
Karaya , Yoo; by the people of Cujfay , Aw aw; by 
the Cujfay Jhau, Kammau ; by the Chinefe of Younan, 
Laumeert; and by the Aykobat, Anwa. They efteem 
themfelves to be defcended from the people of Arakan, 
whom they often call Myammaw gyee, that is to fay, 
great Bur mas. 

The proper natives of Arakan, call -themfelves 
Yakain, which name is alfo commonly given to them 
by the Burmas. By the people of Pegu they are named 
Takain. By the Bengal Hindus , at lea ft by fuch of 
them as have been fettled in Arakan, the country is 
called Rojfa-wn , from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. Ren- 
nell has been induced to make a country named 
Rojhawn occupy part of his map, not conceiving that 
it would be Arakan , or the kingdom of the Mugs, as 
we often call it. Whence this name of Mug , given by 
Europeans to the natives of Arakan , has been derived, 

I know not; but, as far as I could learn, it is totally 
unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except 
fuch of them as by their intercourfe with i|s have 
learned its ufe. The Mahommeddns fettled at Arakan, 
call the country Rovingaw, the Perjians call it Rekan. 

O4 
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The third dialeEt of the Burma language is fpoken 
by a fmall tribe called Yo. There are four governments 
of this nation, fituated on the eafl fide of the Arakan 
mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tri¬ 
butary to the £ annas. 

The fourth dialeft is that of what we call the 
coaft of Tenuferim , from its city now in ruins, whofe 
proper name was Tanayntharee, Thefe people, com- 
ijionly called by the £ annas, Dawayza and Byeiiza ; 
from the two governments, of which their country 
confifts, have moll frequently been fubjeEled to Siam 
or Peguj but at prefent they are fubje&s of the Burma 
king. 

Although the dialeEls of thefe people, to one ano¬ 
ther, appear very diftinEt, yet the difference confifts 
chiefly in fitch minute variations of accent as not to be 
obfervable by a ftranger. In the fame manner as an 
Englyhmkn, at firft, is felflom able to diftinguifh even 
the Aberdeen accent from that of the other fhires of 
Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears fo different; 
fp, in moil cafes, I could perceive no difference in the 
words of thefe four languages, although among the 
Burmas , any of the provincials, fpeaking generally, 
produced laughter, and often appeared to be with dif¬ 
ficulty under flood. I fhall, therefore, only give a lift 
of the Burma words; thofe of the other dialeEta are 
the fame, where difference is not mentioned. 

1. Tnglijh , Myammazo . Yakain . 

i Sun Nay — 
a Moon La — 

3 Star Kyee Kyay 

4 Eaith Myacgyee — 
fi Water Yk ' Ree 


Tanayntharee. Yo. 

— Kay 

— Rae 

6 Fire 
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Englijk: 

Myammaw. 

Yakmn. 

Tanaynlkarti* 

Yo. 

6 Fire 

Mee 

— 

— 

— 

7 Stone 

Kiouk 

— 

— 

Kioukay 

8 Wind 

La; 

Lee 

-—• 

-— 

9 Rain 

Mo 

— 

— 

— 

io Man 

Loo 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 Woman Meemma 

— 

— 

— 

12 Child 

Loogalay 

* Loofhee— 

— 

13 Head 

Kaung 

— 

— 

— 

14 Mouth 

Parat 

— 

—1 

— 

15 Arm 

Lcemmaung— 

— 

— 

ifi Hand 

Lack 

— 

-a 

Laik 

17 Leg 

Kaethalour 

-- 

— 

Saloongfa 

18 Foot 

Kiaebamo 

-> 

— 

— 

19 Beaft 

Taraitram 

— 

— 

_ 

20 Bird 

Hugaek. 

— 

-- 

Knap 

21 FHh 

Ngaw 

— 

— 

— 

£2 Good 

Kaung 

— 

— 

— 

23 Bad 

Makaung 

— 

■- 

— 

24 Great 

Kyee 

— 

— 


25 Little 

Ngay 

-■ 

— 


26 Long 

Shay 

— 

— 

SJl<E 

27 Short 

A to 

— 

, --. 

To 

28 One 

Teet 

,-- 

— 

1— 

29 Two 

Hueet 

— 

— 

- 

30 Three 

Thoum 

— 



31 Four 

Lay 

— 


— 


* Literally, a little man. 

4 t 

32 Five 
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Yakaiit. Tanaynlhcrit. Yo, 


Englijh. Maya?mnatu. 

32 Five Ngaw 

33 Six Kiouk 

34 Seven Kuhneet 

35 Eight Sheet 

36 Nine Ko 

37 Ten Tazay 

38 Eat Zaw 

39 Drink Thouk 

40 Sleep Eit 

41 Walk Xleen 

42 Sit Tein 

43 Stand Ta 

44 Kill That 

45 Yes Houkkay 

46 No Mahoi 


48 There Homaw *—■ — — 


The next moft prevalent language in India beyond 
the Ganges , is what we call the Siammefe , a word pro¬ 
bably corrupted from the Shan of the Burmas. The 
Siammefe race occupies the whole frontier of Yunan , 
extending on the call to Tonquin and Cschinchina , and 
on the fouth, down to the fea. It contains many 
ftates or kingdoms, moftly fnbjeft or tributary to the 
Burmas. I have only procured vocables of three of 
its diale&s, whteh I here give complete, as they di/fer 
confiderably. 


Mill 

1 1 II 1 

Mill 

Hlay — 

FI lay 

Mateinay — 

Sot —* 

Matecnahay 
A fata 

too— — 

Thaman 

v — — 

Apobau 

Auk 
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The fir ft dial eft is that of the kingdom of Siam, the 
moil polifiled people of eaftern India. They called 
tbemfelves to me Amply Tai.; but Mr. Loub ere fays, 
that in order to diftinguilh tbemfelves from a people 
to be afterwards mentioned, they add the word Nay y 
which fignifies little. By the Burmas } from the vul¬ 
gar name of their former capital city, they are called 
Yoodaya ; by the people of Pegu they are named Seem ; 
and by the Chinefe of Yunan, Syianlo or Kycenio. 

The fecond dialeft of the Siammefe language which 
I fliall mention, is that of a people, who, to me, alfo 
called themfelves Amply Tai. I believe, however, 
they are the Tai-yay , or great Tai , of Mr. Loubere. 
They have been long fubjeft to the Burmas , who call 
them Myelapjhan ; by the people of Pegu they are 
named Sewn; Tkay by the Karayn ; Looltai by the 
KatheeJJmn; Kabo by the people of Kathee or CuJJ'ay ; 
Pawyee by the Chinefe ; and to me they were named 
Lau by the Siammefe proper. Their country towards 
the north lies between the weft Ade of Yunan and the 
Erawade or great Burma river, defeending down its 
eaftern bank a conftderably way; it then extends along 
the fouth Ade of Yunan till it comes to the Loukiang or 
river of Martaban , which forms its eaftern boundary; 
on the fouth it extends to no great diftance from Mar¬ 
taban ; and on the weft it is feparated from Burma 
proper by a chain of mountains, that pafs about fifteen 
miles to the eaft of Ava. 

The third diale ft of the Siammefe language is that 
of a people called, by the Burmas , Kathee Shawn: to 
themfelves they affume the name of Tai-hong , or great 
Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo , by the Kathee or 
people of Cuffay. They inhabit the upper part of the 
Kiaynduayn river, and from that weft to the Erawade. 
They have, in general, been fubjeft to the king of 
Munnypura; but, at prefent, are tributary to the 
Bama monarch. 


1 Sun 
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II. Engltjk, 

Tainay. 

Taiyay . 

Tai-loongi 

1 Sun 

Rocn 

Kawan 

Rangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

4 Earth 

Deen 

— 

Neen 

5 Water 

Nam 

Nawhor NaumNam 

6 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hin 

— 

Heen 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

9 Rain 

Fon 

Foon 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kon 

Kon 

Koon 

11 Woman 

Pooen 

Paeyen 

Pawneen 

12 Child 

Daeknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwoon 

13 Head 

Seeza 

Ho 

Hoo 

14 Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooee 

Moo 

16 Hand 

Moo 

Mooee 

Pawmoo 

ay Leg 

Naung 

Koteen 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langteen 

Swateen 

Lungdin 

19 Beaft. 

Sawt 

— 

Nook 

20 Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

21 Fifh 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

22 Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wanoo 

23 Bad 

Maidee 

Malee 

Mowan 

24 Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

Anyou., 

27 Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 


28 One 
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EngLijh. 

Tai-nay. 

Tauyay, 

Tai-loong. 

28 One 

Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

29 Two 

So 

Sang 

Sowng 

go Three 

Sanx 

Sam 

Sam 

31 Four 

See 

Shee 

Shee 

32 Five 

Haw 

Flaw 

Flaw 

33 six 

Hok 

Houk 

Hook 

34 Seven 

Kyaet 

Sayt 

Seet 

35 Ei g ht 

Payt 

Payt 

Paet 

36 Nine 

Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37 Ten 

Seet 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat 

*Kyeen Kau 

Kyeen Kau 

Kyeen Kau 

39 Drfjlk 

Kyeen Nam 

Kyeen Nawm Kyeen Nam 

40 Sleep 

Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk 

Tceo 

Floe 

Pei 

42 Sit 

Nation 

Nawn 

Nung 

43 Stand 

Yoon 

Lootfook 

Peignung 

44 Kill 

Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes 

O 

Sat 

Munna 

46 No 

Maifltai 

Molai 

Motfau 

47 Here 

Teence 

Teenai 

Teenay 

48 There 

Teenon 

Teepoon 

Poliaw 

49 Above 

Bonon 

Teenaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below 

Kang lang 

Teetai 

— 


The next language, of which I fhall give a fpeci- 
men, is that of the people who call theml'elves Moitay, 

* Kau is rice, and Nam is water. Here, therefore, we have a 
nation with no word to exprels the difference between eating and drinking. 
The pkafuresof the table inuft be in little refjuefl with them. 

Their 
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Their country is fituated between Sylhet in Bengal and 
that -of the Tailoong above-mentioned: to the north of 
it is Ajfamj on the fouth Arakan , and the rude tribes 
bordering on that kingdom. Their capital city they 
name Munnypura. By the people of Bengal they are 
called Muggaloos , an appellation with which thofe we 
faw at Amarapura were totally unacquainted. This 
name, however, Europeans have applied to the coun¬ 
try, turning it at the fame.time into Meckley, Kathet 
is the name given to this people by the Burmas , which 
we alfo have taken for the name of the country, and 
corrupted into Cujfay. Mr. Rennel having from 
Bengal obtained information of Mcdthy, and from Ava 
having heard of Cuff ay t never conceived that they 
were the fame, and, accordingly, in his map of 
j Hinduflan, has laid down two kingdoms, Cujfay and 
Meckley for which, indeed, he had fufficient room, as 
by Captain Baker’s account he had been induced to 
place Ava much too far to the eaft. 


III. Englijk. 

Moitny. 

Englijk. 

M sit ay. 

i Sun 

Naomeet 

13 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

14 Mouth 

Seembaw 

g Stars 

Towang Mee- 

15 Arm 

Pam bom 


zat 

16 Hand 

Khoit 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

■17 Leg 

— 

5 Water 

Eelheen 

18 Foot witliKho 

6 Fire 

Mee 

the ankle 


7 Stone 

Noong Loong 19 Beaft 

— 

8 Wind 

Noolheet 

20 Bird 

Oofaik 

9 Rain 

No 

21 Fifli 

Ngaw 

10 Man 

Mee 

22 Good 

Pawee or Pai 

li Woman Noopee 

23 Bad 

Pattay 

12 Child 

Peeka 

24 Great 

Sau wee 


Jt 


25 Little 
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Ertglijh. 

Moitay . 

Englifh. 

Moitay* 

25 Little 

Apeekauk 

38 Eat 

Sat 

26 Long 

A fam b a 

39 Drink 

Tawee 

27 'Short 

Ataynxba 

40 Sleep 

Keepee 

28 One 

A maw 

41 Walk 

Kwnce 

29 Two 

Anee 

42 Sir 

Punimee 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapce 

31 Four 

Maree 

44 Kill 

Hallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes ' 

Manee 

33 Six 

Torok 

46 No 

Nattay 

34 Seven 

T aray t 

47 Here 

Mafliee 

35 Ei g ht 

Neepaw 

48 There 

Ada 

36 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

.Mataka 

47 Tea 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka 


In the intermediate fpace between Bengal , Aralan^ 
the proper Burma , and the kingdom of Munnaypura , 
is a large mountainous and woody tra£t. It is occu¬ 
pied by many rude tribes. Among thefe, the moll 
dittinguifhed, is that by the Burmas called Kiayn , 
from whom is derived the name of the great weftern 
branch of the Era-wade , for Kiaynduayn fignifies the 
fountain of the Kiayn. This people calls itfelf Koloun , 
and itfeems to be a numerous race, univerfally fpoken 
of, by its neighbours, as remarkable for limple bonefly, 
induftry, and an inoffenlive difpofition. 


IV. EngUJh. Koloun: 

1 Sun Konee 

2 Moon Klow 

3 Star A flay 


EngUJh * Kolou n t 

4 Earth Day 

5 Water Tooee 

6 Fire May 


7 Stone 
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Englijk. 

Rotoun* 

EngUJk, 

Koloun. 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmee 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30 Three 

Patoon 

g Rain 

Yoo 

31 Four 

Poonhee 

io Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

n Woman 

Patoo 

33 six 

Poofouk 

12 Child 

Sacmce 

34 Seven 

Poosefar 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Ei S ht 

Poo as fay 

14 Mouth 

Mawkoo 

36 Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Ten 

Poohaw 

16 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

KayaWae 

17 Leg 

Man warn 

39 Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopaung 

40 Sleep 

Eitflia 

19 Beaft 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

Hlayaefhoe 

so Bird 

Paltyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Fifli 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Undoon 

22 Good 

Poadahoe 

44 Kill 

Say,oc 

23 Bad 

Sadahoe 

45 Yes 

Afhaeba 

24 Great 

Ahlayn 

46 No 

Seehay 

25 Little 

Amee 

47 Here 

Na?a 

.26 Long 

A few 

48 There 

Tfooa 

27 Short 

Sooaehay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

28 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 


Another rude nation, which flickers itfelf in the 
rccetfes of hills and woods, from the violence of its 
infolent neighbours, is named by the Burvias Kurayn; 
and Kadcon by the people of Pegu. They are molt 
numerous in the Pegu kingdom, and like the Kiayn 
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are diftinguifhed for their innocence and induftry; By 
the Burmas they are faid to be of two kinds; Burma 
and Talain Karayii. Some of them, with whom I 
cdhverfe'd, teemed to tinderfland this diftinftion, calling 
the former Pajfooko and the latter Maploo. This, how¬ 
ever, probably arofe from thefe individuals being bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the Bwma ideas, than the gene¬ 
rality of their countrymen; for the greater part of 
thofe, with whom f converted, faid that all Karayn 
were the fame, and called them Play. I am, however, 
not certain if I underftood them rightly; nor do I 
know, that I have obtained the proper name of this 
tribe. I have given a vocabulary of each of thefe, 
who feemed to uriderftand the diftinflion of Burma 
and Talain Karayn , and two of different villages who 
did not underftand the difference; for in this nation I 
found the villages differing very much in dialefd; 
even where notdiflant, probably owing to their having 
little communitation one with another. It muft be 
obferved, that in ufing an interpreter, one is very 
liable to mil takes, and thofe I had were often very 
ignorant. 


V. Eng&Jk, Pajfooko* 

Maploo , 

Play, No. i. 

Play, No. 2. 

l Sun Moomay Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

2 Moon Law 

Law 

Law 

Poolaw 

a Stars TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth Katchay- Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo 

koo 

5 Water Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

6 Fire Mee 

Meeung 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone Loe 

LoongjKToong —- 

Loung 

S Wind Kaliee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

9 Rain Tachoo 

Tchatchang 

Moko 

Moko 

io Man Paganyo 

Pafhaw 

Paflia 

Paploom 
or Pafha 

it Wo- PoraoG 

Pomoo 

Pummee Pammoe 

mark 

VOL, V, 

P 


12 Child 
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EngUJh. Pajfooko. 

Maplao. 

Play^ No. i. 

Play j jyi n 

12 Child Pozaho 

PofTaw 

Napootha Apoza 

13 Head Kozohui 

Kohui 

■ Kohui 

Pokoohui 

14 MouthPatako 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm Tchoobaw-Tchoobaw.AtfyoodooTchoohaw- 

lee 

lee 


lee 

16 Hand Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kutlhoo 

Tchooafee 

17 Leg Kadoe 

Pokaw' 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot KonyawkoKanyakoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

19 Beaft T’hoo 

Too 

— 

— 

20 Bird T’hoo 

Too 

Kalo 

To 

21 Fifli Nyaw 

Zyaw 

Ya 

Ya 

S2 Good NgeetchawNgee 

Gyee 

Gyee 

maw 




S3 Bad Taw ngee Nguay 

Gyeeay 

Gyeeay 

baw 




24 Great Pawdoo 

Hhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

25 Little Tchecka 

Tchei 

Atfei 

Atfee 

26 Long To atcho 

T’ho 

Loeya 

Ato 

maw 




27 Short P’hccko 

P’hoe 

Apoe 

Apoc 

a 8 One Taydoe 

Nadoe 

Lay doe 

Laydoe 

29 Two Kee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

go Three So-doe 

Song-doe 

Soung-doe Soung-doe 

31 Four Looee-doe Lee-du 

Lee-doe 

Lee-doe 

32 Five Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Y ay-doe 

33 Six Hoo-doe 

Hoo-doe 

ICoo-doe 

Koo-dqe 

34 Seven Nooee-doeNoay-doe 

Nose-doe 

Noae-du 

35 Eight Ho-doe 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

36 Nine Kooee-doeKooee-docKooee-doeKooee-doe 

37 Ten Tatchee 

Lei tehee 

Taffce 

Laytfee 

38 Eat PojO 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 


39 Drink 
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Englijh. Pajfocko , 

Mttploo. 

Play, Nd. i; 

P lay i Nil, 2. 

39 Drink Oo 

O 

O 

O 

40 Sleep Prammee 

Med 

Med 

Mee 

41 Walk LatchoJia Leetalay 

Rakuas 

Lakuse 

42 Sit Tcheenaw Tfeingaw -Tylana 

T fay na 

43 Stand Tcho&o 

T chonto 

T fay na la- 

Gnay t hoe 



gay 


44 Kill Kid 

P’hee 

Psetegui 

Pay thee 

45 Yes Maylee 

Moayyoo 

Moiyoo 

Moithay 

46 No TamaybawMoae 

Mbi 

Moi 

47 Here Loeee 

Layee 

Leyod 

Layee 

48 There Lubanee 

Loo 

Laeyo 

Laeyo 

49 AboveMokoo 

Mokod 

Laepartko Laepankd 

59 Bel ow Hokoo 

Lankoo 

La:paula 

Laepaula 


To this kingdom, the natives of which call them- 
felves Moan , we have given the name of Pegu, a cor¬ 
ruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city 
Bagoo ; the polite nalhe of the city among its natives 
having been Dam Hanga, as among the Burmds Hanza 
wade. This people are named Talain by the Burmas 
and Chinefe of Yunan; Lawoo by the Karayn; and 
Tarain by the Tai-lodng : their kingdom extends along 
the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau - 
luayn, or of A vet and Martaban^ from the frontiers of 
Arakan to thofe of Siam. 


VI. E'liglijk, 

Moan* 

Englifti. 

M6an. 

i Sun 

Knooay Tarigboay 5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

8 Wind 

Kyeaw 


F s 9 Raid 
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Englijh. 

Mean. 

Englijh. Moan. 

9 Rain 

Proa y 

31 Four Pou 

lO Man 

Puee 

32 Five Soon 

11 WomanPreau 

33 Six Teraw 

12 Child 

Kooii 

34 Seven Kapo 

13 Head 

Kadap 

35 Eight Tatfani 

14 Mouth 

Paun 

36 Nine Kaffee 

15 Arm 

Toay 

37 Ten Tfo 

16 Hand 

Kanna Toay 38 Eat Tfapoung. Poung,I 

17 Leg 

Kadot-prawt 

believe, is rice. 

18 Foot 

Kanat zein 

39 Drink Saung nawt. Nawt 

19 Beaft 

— 

is water 

20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

40 Sleep Steik 

21 Filh 

Kaw 

41 Walk Au 

22 Good 

Kah 

42 Sit Katcho 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

43 Stand Katau 

24 Great 

Mor 

44 Kill Taw 

25 Little 

Bok 

45 Yes Taukua 

26 Long 

Kloein 

46 No Auto 

27 Short 

Klee 

47 Here Noomano 

28 One 

Mooi 

48 There Taoko 

29 Two 

JBau 

49 AboveTatoo commooee 

30 Three 

Pooi 

50 BelowTauamo 


Thefe fix are all the languages of this great eajlern 
nation, of which, during my flay in the Burma empire, 
I was able to procure vocables fufficient for my pur- 
pofe. Although they appear very different at firft 
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fight, and the language of one race is totally unintel¬ 
ligible to the others, yet I can perceive in them all 
fome coincidences; and a knowledge of the languages, 
with their obfolete words, their phrafcs, their inflec¬ 
tions of words, and elilions, euphonies caufa , would, 
perhaps, Ihew many more. Thofe that have the great- 
eft affinity are in Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilchrist, 
whofe knowledge of the common dialefts in ufe on the 
banks of the Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of 
no European , was fo obliging as to look over thefe 
vocabularies ; but he could not trace the fmalleft rela¬ 
tion between the languages. 

I fliall now add three diale&s, fpoken in the Burma 
empire, but evidently derived from the language of the 
Hindu nation. 

The firft is that fpoken by the Mohammedans, who 
have been long fettled in Arakan, and who call them- 
felves Rooing.a, or natives of Arakan. 

The fecond dialeft is that fpoken by the Hindus of 
Arakan. I procured it from a Brahmen and his attend¬ 
ants, who had been brought to Amarapura by the 
king’s eldcft fon, on his return from the conqueft of 
Arakan. They called themfeives RoJJ'awn , and, for 
what reafon I do not know, wanted ■ to perfuade me 
that theirs was the common language of Arakan. Both 
thefe tribes, by the real natives of Arakan , are called 
Rulaio Yakain , or ftranger Arakan. 

The 1 4 ft dialeht of the Hindujlanee which I fhall men¬ 
tion is, that of a people called by the Burmas Aykohat, 
many of whom are flaves at Amarapura. By one of 
them I was informed, that they called themfeives 
Banga; that formerly they had kings of their own, 
but that, in his father’s time, their kingdom had been 
overturned by the king of Munnypur <?, who carried 
away a great part of the inhabitants to his refidence. 

P 3 When 
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When that was taken laft by the Burmas , which was 
about fifteen years ago, this man was one of the many- 
captives who were brought to Ava. He faid alfo, 
that Banga was feven days' journey foutb-weft from 
Munnypura; it muft, therefore, be on the frontiers of 
Bengal, and may, perhaps^ be the country called in 
pur maps Cajhar* 

Mr. Gilchrist hasbeenfo good as to examine parti¬ 
cularly thefe two dialefts, and to mark thus {#) thofe 
words, which come neareft the Hindu/lanee fpoken on 
the Ganges; and thus (f) thofe not fo evidently in 
connection with the fame, but which fhew refemblance 
by analogy. 


Englijh. 

Itooinga. 

Rojfaum. 

Banga. 

1 Sun 

Bel 

*Sooja 

Bayllee 

a Moon 

Sawn 

Sundfa 

Satkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

^Nokyotq 

*Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

*Matee 

5 Water 

Pannte 

♦Dfol 

*Pannae 

$ Fire 

Auin 

*Aaganee 

Zee 

7 Stone 

Sheel 

*Sheel 

#Heel 

3 Wind 

Bau 

*Pawuq 

*Bo 

9 Rain 

Jorail 

tBiftee 

*Booun 

10 Map 

Manulh 

tMoanufa. 

*Manoo 

41 Woman Meealaw 

Stree 

Z ay Ian 

12 Child 

Gourap% 

*BaIouk 

Sogwo 

43 Head 

Mata 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

44 Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 


15 Am 
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Engtijh . 

Rooinga. 

Rojkum* 

Ranga . 

15 Arm 

Bahara 

*Baho 

Paepoung 

16 Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17 Leg 

Ban 

+Podo 

Torooa 

18 Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

19 Beaft 

— 

Zoomtroo 

Safee fangee 

20 Bird 

Paik 

tPookyee 

tPakya 

n Fifh 

Maws 

Mootl'se 

tMas 

22 Good 

Goom 

Gam 

Hoba 

23 Bad 

Goom nay 

Gumnay 

Hoba nay 

24 Great 

JBoddau 

Dangor 

Domorgo 

25 Little 

Thuddee 

*T footo 

Hooroogo 

26 Long 

Botdean 

Deengol 

Deengul 

27 Short 

Banick 

# Batee 

*Batee 

28 One 

Awg 

*Aik 

*Ak 

29 Two 

Doo 

*Doo 

De 

30 Three 

Teen 

*Teen 

tTeen 

31 Four 

Tchair 

*Tfar 

# Saree 

32 Five 

Panfoee 

♦Paus 

*Pas 

33 Six 

Saw 

*Tfo 

*T fe 

34 Seven 

Sat 

*Sat 

♦Hat 

35 Ei S ht 

Awtoa 

tAfto 

, *Awt 

36 Nine 

Nonaw 

*No 

•No 

37 Ter > 

Duffoa 

*Dos 

*Dos 

38 Eat 

Kau 

*Kavai 

tKsek 

39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

* tPeek 


P 4 


2 39 


40 Sleep 
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Englijh. 

Rooinga. 

fajfwam. 

Bangs.. 

40 Sleep 

Lay row 

fNeedfara 

Hooleek 

41 Walk 

Pawkay 

JBayra 

fO-teea-ootea 

42 Sir 

Boihow 

tBoelho 

tBo 

43 Stand 

Tcheilayto 

*Karao 

tOot 

44 Kill 

Marina 

*Maro 

*Mar 

45 Yes 

Hoi 

Qir 

Oq 

46 No 

Etibar 

*Noay 

*Naway 

47 Here 

Hayray 

Etay 

Erang 

48 There 

Horay 

Horay 

Orung 

49 Above 

Ouchalo 

*Ooper 

Gos 

50 Below 

Ayray 

Hayray 

tTpl 


— 3044 
SO00 


According to the Samaritan Computation the Flood happened 3044 6\ C\ 




NOAH SATYAVRATA 


3044 

3000 


2900 


SI-IEM SHARMA 


Atri 


a.onn 


2800 


s&ot- 


2/00 


ICSWACU 


HR, HAT A KAMA according to the Purdnm^ extemporary with So_MA or L III HIS in a human shape. 
See Essay on Egypt, p. 380 and 382. 


A ram a died according , to the Pitrhwas 300 years after the Flood- 


Noah dies He was the Son of Satyavrata 


.BUDJIA- 
u__ 


2700 


Q600 


Shem dies 


— 2500 


2400 


2300 


2200 


2000 


2100 


1900 


1800 
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xviir. 

ON THE 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 

T HE accompanying genealogical table is faith- 
fully ext rafted from the Vishnu Pur ana, the : 
Bha'gavat, and other Puranas , without the leaft al¬ 
teration whatever. I have collefted numerous MSS. 
and with the affiftance of fome learned Pandits of 
Benares, who are fully finished of the authenticity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronolo¬ 
gical record of Indian hittory that has hitherto come 
to my knowdedge. It gives the utmoll extent of the 
chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain number of 
years only can be allowed to a generation, it over¬ 
throws at once their monflrous fyftem, which f have 
rejected as abfolutely repugnant to the epurfe of na¬ 
ture, and human reafon. 

Indeed their fyftemsof geography, chronology, and 
hiftory, are all equally monttrous and abfurd. The 
circumference of the earth is faid to be 500,000,000 
yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 Britilh miles: the moun¬ 
tains are alferted to be 100 yojanas, or 491 Bridfh 
miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of Be- 
j ia,rts are faid, in the Puranas, to have kept the holy 
city in total darknefs, till Matra-deva growing angry 
at their infolence, they humbled themfelves to the 
ground, and their higheft peak now is not more than 
500 feet high. In Europe limilar notions once pre¬ 
vailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians were kept 
in continual darknefs by theinterpofition ofimmenfeljg 
high mountains. In the Ca'lica Parana, it is faid 
that the mountains have funk conliderably, fo that the 
jiigheft is not above one yojana } or five miles high. 

When 
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When the Puranics fpeak of the kings of ancient 
times, they are equally extravagant. According to . 
them, king Yudhisht'hir reigned feven and twenty 
thoufand years; king Nanda, of whom I fhall fpeak 
more fully hereafter, is faid to have poffefled in his 
'treafury above 1.584,000,000 pounds fterling, in gold 
coin alone: the value of the filver and copper coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation; and his army 
conlifted of 100,000,000 men. Thefe accounts geo¬ 
graphical, chronological, and hiftorical, as abfurd and 
inconfiftent rvith reafon, mull be rejected. This nion- 
ffrous fyftem feems to derive its origin from the anci¬ 
ent period of 12,000 natural years, which was admit¬ 
ted by the Per/tans, the Etrufcans , and, .1 believe, 
alfo by the Celtic tribes; for we read of a learned 
nation in Spain , which boafted of having written his¬ 
tories of above fix thoufand years. 

The Hindus ftill make ufe of a period of 12,000 
divine'years, after which a periodical renovation of 
the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
•when the Hindus , forfaking the paths of hiftorical 
truth, launched into the mazes of extravagance and 
fable. Megasthenes, who had repeatedly vifited 
the court of Chandra Gupta, and of courfe had an 
opportunity of converfing with the beft informed per- 
Tons in India, is filent as to this monftrous fyftem of 
the Hindus: on the contrary, it appears, from what 
he fays, that in his time they did not carry back 
their antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thoufand years, as we read in fome MSS. He 
adds alfo, according to Clemens of Alexandria , that 
the Hindus and the Jews were the only people, who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the 
beginning of things. There was then an obvious af¬ 
finity between the chronological fyftems of the Jews 
and the Hindus. We are well acquainted with the 
pretenfions of the Egyptians and Chaldeans to anti¬ 
quity, This they never attempted to conceal. It 
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is natural to fuppofe, that the Hindus were equally 
vain: they are fo now; and there is hardly a Hindu 
who is not perfuaded of, and who will not reafon 
upon, the fuppofed antiquity of his nation. Megas- 
THF.NES, who was acquainted with the antiquities of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Jews, win!ft in India, 
made inquiries into the hittory of the Hindus , and 
their antiquity; and it is natural to fuppofe that they 
would boaft of it as well as th q Egyptians or Chaldeans , 
and as much then as they do now. Surely they did 
not invent fables to conceal them from the multitude, 
for whom on the contrary thefe fables were framed. 

At all events, long before the ninth century the 
phrenological fyftem of the Hindus was as complete, 
or rather, perfeHly the fame as it is now; for Al- 
bumazar, who was contemporary with the famous 
Almamun, and lived at bis court at Balac or Balkh , 
had made the Hindu antiquities his particular ftudy. 
He was alfo a famous aftronomer and aftrologer, and 
had made inquires refpefting the cbnjunftions of the 
planets, the time of the creation of the world, and 
its duration, for aftrological purpofes; and he fays, 
that the Hindus reckoned from the Flood to the He¬ 
jira 720,634,442,715 days, or 3725 years*. Here 
is a miltake^ which probably originates with the tran- 
feriber or tfanflator, but it may be eality reftified. 
The firft number, though fomewhat corrupted, is ob- 
vioufly meant for the number of days from the crea¬ 
tion to the Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned 
from the beginning of the Cali-yug to the Hejira. It 
was then the opinion of Albumazar, about the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth century, that the a:ra of the Cahytig 
coincided with that of the Flood. He had, perhaps, 
data which no longer exift, as well as Abul-Fazil 

* Sec Bailly’s Aftron. Anc. p. 30. and Mr. Davis’s Eflsy in the 
fccond volume of the Aiiatick Refcarches, p. 274, 

in 
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in the time of Akbar. Indeed, I am fometimes 
tempted to believe, from fome particular paffages in 
the Purdnas , which are related in the true hiftorical 
llyle, that the Hindus have deftroyed, or at leall de- 
fignedly configned to oblivion, all genuine records, as 
militating againlt their favourite fyftem. In this man¬ 
ner the Romans deftroyed the books of Noma, and 
configned to oblivion the hiftorical books of the 
Etrurians, and'I fufpeft allb thofe of the Turde- 
tani in Spain. 

The Purdnas are certainly a modern compilation 
from valuable materials, which I am afraid no longer 
exift: an aftronomical obfervation of the heliacal 
riling of Canopus , mentioned in two of the Purdnas , 
puts this beyond doubt. It is declared there, that cer¬ 
tain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th of 
Bhadra t when Canopus , difengaged from the rays of 
the fun, becomes vifible. It rifes now on the 18th of 
the fame month. The 18th and 27th of Bhddraan- 
fwer this year to the 29th of Auguft and 7th of Sep¬ 
tember. I had not leifure enough to confult the two 
Purdnas above mentioned on this fubjefct. But as vio¬ 
lent difputes have obtained among the learned Pandits , 
fome infilling that thefe religious rites ought to be 
performed on the 27th of Bhddra , as direfted in the 
Purdnas , whilft others infill, it fhould be at the time 
of the uddya , or appearance of Canopus; a great deal 
of paper has been wafted on this fubjeft, and from 
what has been written upon it, I have extra&ed the 
above obfervations. As I am not much ufed to aftro¬ 
nomical calculations, I leave to others better qualified 
than I am to afcertain from thefe data the time in 
which the Purdnas were written. 

We learn from Manetho, that the Egyptian chro¬ 
nology enumerated fourteen Dynajlits , the particulars 
of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. In the 
fame manner the Hindu chronology prefents us with a 

leries 
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feries of fourteen Dynafties, equally repugnant to na¬ 
ture andreafon; fix of thefe are elapfed, we are in 
the feventh, which began with the Flood, and [even 
more we are taught to expeEl. Thefe fourteen Dy¬ 
nafties are hardly ever noticed by the Hindus in their 
legendary tales, or hiftorical poems. The rulers of 
thefe Dynafties are called Menus: and from them 
their refpeEtive Dynafty, antara , or period, is called 
a Manwantara.. Every Dynafty ends with a total de- 
ftruEtion of the human race, except the Menu or ruler 
of the next period, who makes his efcape in a boat, 
with the feven Rajhis. The fame events take place; 
the fame perfons, though fometimes under different 
names, re-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafty ferves for all the 
reft. In reality hiftory, according to the Hindus them- 
felves, begins with the Flood, or the feventh Menu. 
Each period confifts of 12,000 years, which the Hindus 
call divine. The Perfians are not unacquainted with 
thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 12,000 
years; for the bird Simurgh is introduced, telling Ca- 
herman that flie had lived to fee the earth feven 
times filled with creatures, and feven times a perfeEt 
void; fit Ihould be fix times a perfeEt void, for we are 
in the feventh period,) and that fhe had already feen 
twelve great periods of 7000 years. This is obvioully 
wrong; it Ihould be feven great periods of 12,000 
years. 

The antediluvian hiftory, being confidered by the 
Hindus in different points of view, is related in various 
ways, having little conneElion with each other. We 
are told firft that Bra'hma created ten Bra'madicas 
or children of Brahma, who were to be the proge¬ 
nitors of the moveable and immoveable parts of the crea¬ 
tion, by which they under Hand animals and vegetables . 
Their names are Manichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulas- 
tya, Fulaha, Ckitu, Dacsha, Vasishtha, BurTgu, 
and Naeada, Thefe fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
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ma, and produced the Gods, the Daitya J, good and 
bad genii, animals, and plants of all forts. The Pu- 
ranks are not agreed as to the number of Brahmadicas* 
In the BhagavtU it is declared that they were ten ; but 
in other Puranas they reckon nine; whilll in the Scan- 
da-purana it is declared that there were only feven 
Brahmaditas , whofe names are Marichi, Atri, An- 
gira'sa, Pulastya, Pula'ila, Crita, and Vosishta; 
nor are there wanting authorities to reduce them to 
three, namely, the three Tons of SwayamrhuVa, who 
was Brahma himfelf in a human fliape. 

It is declared that the feven Menus, who ha\ r e 
made their appearance, fprang from the Bruhmadicas: 
their names are, SwayamrhuVa, Sw.Vrochisha, 
Utta-ma, Ta'masa, Raivata, Chacshusha, and 
Satyavrata or Noah. 

The feven Rishis fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
ma, and their names are, Casyapa, Atri, Vosish¬ 
ta, Vis vame^tra, Gautama, _]amadaoni, and 
Bha'radwa'ja. Thefe holy penitents, by their fa- 
lutary counfels, and the example of their aufterities, 
difcover the path of refill tude and virtue to mankind. 
It is remarked of Atri, that he was both a Brahmddicu 
and a Rijhi; and, perhaps, the feven Menus, the fe¬ 
ven Brahmddicas, with the feven Ri/kis, are the fame, 
and make only feven individual perfons. The feven 
Brahmddicas were prajdpatis or lords of the pray as or 
creatures. From them mankind were born, and they 
are probably the fame with the feven Menus, who, 
when far advanced in years, withdrew from the world, 
and became Rijhis or holy penitents, as, according to 
the Puranas , was the general practice of mankind in 
former ages. Thefe feven grand anceftors of the btr- 
man race were firft Brahmadicas or children of Brahma, 
and created for the purpofe of replenifliing the earth 
with inhabitants; having fulfilled their million they 
became fovereigns of the univerfe, or Menus;-, and 
in their old age they withdrew to folitary places 
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to prepare for death, and become Rijkh. Swayamb - 
huva, or the fon of the felf-exifting, was the fir It Menu , 
and the father of mankind: his con fort’s name was 
Satarupa. In the fecond Veda , the Supreme Being 
is introduced thus fpeaking: “ From me Brahma 
was born: he is above all; he is pitama, or the Father 
of all men; he is Aja and Swayambhu, or felf-exifting.” 
From him proceeded Swayambhuva, who is the fir ft; 
Menu: they call him Adima , (orthefirft, or Protogo- 
mts:) he is the firft of men, and Paramapurufia , or 
the firft male. His help-meet pricriti is called alfo 
Satarupa: (lie is Adima (2) or the firft: fhe is Vijva - 
jenni , or the mother of the world: fhe is Iva or like 
/, the female energy of nature, or fhe is a form of, 
or defeended from I: fhe is Para nr the greateft: both 
are like, Maka-deva and his Sacli (the female energy 
of nature^) whofe names are alfo if a and Iji. 

Swayambhuva is Brahma in human fliape, or the 
firft Brahma: for Brahma is man individually, and alfo 
coile&ively, mankind; hence Brahma is laid to be 
born and to die every day, as there are men fpringing 
to life, and dying every day. Colleclively he dies 
every hundred years, this being Lhe utmoft limits of 
life in the Gah-yug , according to the Puranas : at the 
end of the world, Brahma or mankind is Paid to die 
alfo, at the end of a hundred divine years. Sway am- 
bhuva , in the prefent calpa , is Vijhnu in the character 
of Brdhma-ntpi jfavardma , or the Vijhnu with the 
countenance of Brahma . To tmderftand this it is 
neceffary to premife, that it has been revealed to the 
Hindus', that, from the beginning to the end of things, 
when the whole creation will be annihilated and ab- 
forbed into the Supreme Being, there will be five 
great calpas , or periods. We are now in the middle 
of the fourth Calpa, fifty years of Brahma being elap- 

(2) Adima k ihe Feminine gender from Adinta or Adimat, 

fed; 
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fed; and of the remainder the firft calpa is begum 
Thefe five great calpas include 500 years of Brahma, 
at the end of which nothing will remain but the felf- 
exifting. Every calpa, except the firft, is preceded 
by a renovation of the world, and a general flood: 
whilft the flood that precedes every Manwantdra is in 
great meafure a partial one, fome few high peaks and 
jfome privileged places, as Benares, being excepted; 
the peaks remaining above the waters, and Benares 
and other privileged places being furrounded by the 
waters as with a circular wall. 


Thefe five calpas have five deities* who rule by ' 
turns, and from whom the calpas are denominated. 
Thefe five deities are, Devi, Surya or the Sun, Go- 
fieja, Vifhnu, and Iswara. Brahma has no peculiar 
calpa : he is intimate to every one of them. Every 
deity, in his own period, is Calfoa-rupi or Chronus. We 
are now under the reign of the fourth Chronus . The 
Wcftern mythologifts mention feveral ruling deities of 
that name. Calfva-rupi fignifies he who has the coun¬ 
tenance of Cdla, Chronus, or Time. This is now the 
calpa of Vijhnu, who, to create, thought on Brahma, 
and became Brdhma-rupi-Janardana. He preferves 
and fofters the whole creation in his own character; 
and will ultimately deftroy it through Ifwara or Rzidra * 
The calpa of Vifiinu is called alfo the Pudma or Lotos 
period. It is declared in the Purdnas that all animals 
and plants are the Ling or Phallus of the Calfva-rupi 
deity; and that at the end of his own calpa he is de* 
prived of his Ling by his fuceeflor, who attra&s the 
whole creation to himfelf, to fwallow it up or de¬ 
vour it, according to the Weftcrn mythologifts; and 
at the end of his calpa he difgorges the whole creation# 
Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own off¬ 
spring; of Jupiter difgorging it through a potion ad- 
miniltered to him by Metis; and of Chronus caftrat- 
ing his own father. According to this* Swaytmbhuva 

is 
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is conjointly and individually, Brahma , VifJmu, and 
Ijd or Maha-deva. To Srmyambhuva were born three 
daughters, Acuti\ Dcvajruti, and Vifruti or Prafuti . 
Brahma created three great Rajapdtis, to be their hub- 
bands ; Cardama , Dacjha , (the fame who was alfo a 
Brdhmadica,) and Ruchi. Cardama is acknowledged 
to be a form of Siva , or Siva himfelf: and Dacjha to 
be Brahma- 3 hence he is often called Dacjha Brahma; 
and we may reafonably conclude that the benevolent 
Ruchi was equally a form of Vi/knu . It is faid in the 
Vedas , as I am allured by learned Pundits , that thefe 
three gods fprang in a mortal lhape from the body of 
Adima; that Dacjha Brahma iflued myftically from his 
navel, Vijhnu from his left, and Sim from his right 
fide. It is declared in the Purdnas , that Ifwdra cut 
off one of the heads of Brahma , who being immortal 
was only maimed. The fame myftical rancour was 
mamfell when they affumed a mortal lhape, as appears 
from the following relation: The pious Dacjha , de* 
firing to perform. facrifice, invited gods and men to 
affift at it, but did not alk Siva on account of his bad 
condu£t and licentious life. The wife of Siva , who 
was the daughter of Dacjha ,, could not brook this neg- 
le£t, and determined to go: her hulband expoftulated 
■with her, but to no purpofe. When Ihe arrived, her 
father took no notice of her, which enraged her fo 
much, that after having fpoiled the facrifice, Ihe 
jumped into the facred fire, and expired in the flames. 
Siva hearing of her misfortune, went to Dacjha-, and, 
reproaching him for his unnatural conduct towards his 
own daughter, cut off his head. Dacjha had no male 
offspring, but many daughters, whofe alliance was ea¬ 
gerly fought for by the mod diftinguilhed characters. 
Jt is afferted in the Purdnas that from Cardamo, Dacjha , 
and Ruchi } the earth was filled with inhabitants: 
Vet in the fame Purdnas we are told, that Brahma , 
being difappointed, found it neceffary to give two Tons 
to Adima , from whom, at laft, the earth was filled 
vol, v» Q, with 
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With inhabitants. Thefe two fons were Prvy.wb.ata 
and Utta'n apa'da, who appear to be the fame with 
Car dam a and Ruchi. Here the antediluvian hiftory 
aflumes a different fhape; and the Purdnics , abandon¬ 
ing their idle tales of the feven Menus and renovations 
of the world, between the time of Swayambhuva 
and the flood of Satyavrata, prefect us with fome- 
thing more confiftent with reafon and hiftorifal truth; 
* but which at once overthrows their extravagant fabric. 
Priyavrata was the lirft boin of Abima; and the 
particulars recorded of his progeny have no final! affi¬ 
nity with the generations exhibited by Sanchonia- 
tho, as will appear from the following comparative 
Table: 

I. Ad ima, and Adima or I. Protogon us, fynoni- 

Tva. mous with Adim: Avon 

or Aeon from JVa or 
Pv am, in the fecond 
cafe. 

II. Priyavrata. Hemar- II. Genus, Gesea. 
tied B arm ism ati, the 

daughter of Visvacar- 
ma, the chief engineer 
of the Gods. 

III. AoNiDARAandhis fe- III. Phos,Phur, Phlox; 
ven brothers, whofe that is, light, fire, and 
names lignify fire and flame. 

flame. By one wife he 
had three fons: they 
becameMeraij; and were 
named, Uttama, Ta- 
masa, and Raivata. 

By another wife, Agni- 
dhra had nineTons, who 
gave their names to the 
mountainous tracts of 
Nabhi . 


IV, ClMPURUSHA, 
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IV. ClMPttRUSHA, HaSI- 

VARS HA, IlaVaRTA, 
R/v'ma'naca, Curu, 
Bhadrasva, Ce'tuma'- 
la } and Hiranmaya. 


V. Rishaeaha, Ton of Na- 
bahi. 

VI. Bharat a, who gave 
his name to the country 
of Rharata-v-aTjha. 

VII. SuMARTI, DltUMRA- 
Ce'tu, whofe name fig- 
nifies a fiery meteor. 


VIII. Dev ajita 
g. Pratihara< 
10. Pratihata 


'^fatdJSyfomc 
to be bro¬ 
thers. The 
names of 
the two Jafl 
imply'beat^ 
ing, ham¬ 
mering, &£ 
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IV. They hegat forts of 
Vafi bulk, whofe names 
were given to the moun¬ 
tains on which they 
feized, viz. Cajfius, Li - 
banns, Anti - Libanus t 
Brathys. 

V. Memrumus, Hypsu- 
ran 1 us, and Usous. 

VI. Agre.es, Hali^eus. 


VII. Chrysaor. 


VIII. TECliNrTES, Gei* 
k us, Autochton, 


IX. Aja and Bhuma'na. IX. Agsowerus, or A- 


Then follows a lilt offix- 
teen names, fuppofed 
by fome to be fo many 
generations in a direct 
line; by others, this is 
denied: but as nothing 
is recorded of them, 
they are omitted. 


grotes. Aja in San - 
ferity is fynonimous 
nearly with Autochton 3 
and Bhu'mana anfwers 
to Agrowerus and A- 
grotes . 


The poflerity of Adtma or Adim (for the letter a 
in this name has exaflly the found of the French c in 
the word fame) through Utta / napa / da, i# as fol¬ 
lows; 

Q , * 


I. Adim 
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I. A dim and IV a. IVa founds exaSly like Eve, 
pronounced as a diffyllable E-ve. 


II. UttaVapaVa. He had two wives, Surcchi 
and Suruti : by the firft he had Uttama, and 
by the fecond DhruvA. Uttdnapada was exceed* 
ingly fond of Suruchi , which gave rife to the follow¬ 
ing citcumftances. Whilfi he was care fling Uttama 
his fon Dhruva went to him, and was repulfed. 
Dhruva burft into tears, and complained to his mo¬ 
ther, who advifed him to withdraw into the defarts. 
He followed her advice, and retired into a foreit on 
the banks of the Jumna , where he gave hirafelf up 
to the contemplation of the Supreme Being, and the 
performance of religious aufterities. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and 
commanded him to put an end to his aufterities and 
v return to his father, who had relented. He went ac¬ 
cordingly to his father, who received him with joy, 
and refigned the kingdom to him. Dhruva , like 
J Enoch in Scripture, is commended for his extraordi¬ 
nary piety, and the falutary precepts he gave to 
mankind. He did not tafte death, but was tran- 
flated to heaven, where he Chines in the polar ftar. 
Here Enoch and Enos are confounded together, 
Uttama, whofe education had been neglected, gave 
himfelf up to pleafure and dilfipation. Whilft 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cuveras , 
. and was killed in the fray. Dhruva, at the head of 
a numerous army, took the field to revenge the 
death of his brother: many had fallen on both lides, 
when Swayambkuva or Adim interpofed, and a laft- 
ing peace was concluded between the contending 
parties. 


III. Dhruva, 
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HI. Durova. He had by his firft wife two fons, 
Vatsara and Calmavatsara; by I la he had a 
fon called Utcala, and a daughter. 

IV. Vatsara, by his wife Swacatai, had fix fons, 
the cldeft of whom was called Pushpa'rna. 

V. Pushpa'rna had by his wife Dosha three Tons, 
and by NadVala, Chacshusha, who became a 
Menu, 

VI. Chacshusha had twelve fons, the eldeftof whom 
was called Ulmaca. 

VII- Ulmaca had fix fons, the eldeft of whom was 
Anga. 

VIII. Anga had an only fon called Vena. 

IX. Vena, being an impious and tyrannical prince, 
was curfed by the Bra'hmens; in confequence of 
which curie he died without leaving iffue. 1 o 
remedy this evil they opened his left arm, and with 
a flick churned the humours till they at laft pro¬ 
duced a fon, who proved as wicked as his father, 
and was. of courfe fet afide: then opening the right 
arm, they churned till they produced a beautiful 
boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under 
the name of Pritiiu. 

X. Prithu. Gods and men came to make obei- 
fance to him, and celebrate his appearance 0/1 
earth. He married a form of the goddefs 
Lacshmi. In his time, the earth having rfiv- 
fufed to give her wonted fupplies lo mankind, 

Q 3 PrIthu 
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Frith ii began to beat and wound her. The earth, 
afluming the fhape of a cow, went to the high 
grounds of Merits and there laid her complaint be¬ 
fore the fupreme court, who rejected it; as ihe ac¬ 
knowledged^ that fhe had refufed the common ne- 
ceffaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Prithu himfelf, whofe wife Ihe was in a human 
fhape. Prithu and his descendants were allowed 
■ to beat and wound her in cafe of noncompliance 
with the decree of the fupreme court. The earth 
fubmitted reluctantly, and finee that time mankind 
are continually beating and wounding her, with 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inftruments of 
hulbandry. We are told alfo, in more plain lan¬ 
guage, that PrTtiiu cut down whole forefts, levelled 
the earth, planted orchards, and fowed fields with 
all forts of tffefid feeds. From her hufband Pri¬ 
thu, the earth was denominated Prithwi. 

Prithu xvas a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and 
became a hufbandman; which is to be under ftood 
by hip quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the lame with Satyavrata, 
or Mo am, whofe mortal father is not mentioned in 
the Pwrdiias , at leait my Pundits have not been able 
to fih4 it-' His heavenly father was the Sun; and 
Satyayuata is declared alfo to be an incarnation 
of Vishnu.' Here I mull obferve, that at night, 
and in the weft, the Sun is Vishnu : he is Brm'hma 
in the eaft, and in the morning; from noon to even- 
' ingheisSivA, 

T 1 s - ’• * . 

XI. Prithu had five children. Vijitasva, who be¬ 
came Jpyercign over his four brothers, and had the 
middle part of the kingdom to his own lliare; 
H i.’!\ v'A£Sha ruled over Prachi , or the eaft, and 
.built the too.f Rfljgriha,. now,Rdj-mefial; Diium- 
RAcr/siiA, who ruled in the fouth, as Yrica did 
in the weft, and Dravinasa in the north. 

XH, Yi'sitaswa 
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XII. VrsiTASWA had by one ofhis wives three fans, 
called Pavaca, Pavamasa, and Suchi, all names 
of fire. He became Antardhana at pleafure, that 
is to fay, he appeared and di/appeared whenever he 

. chofe; and he withdrew his foul from his body at 
pleafure. He was born again of his own wife, and 
of himfelf, under the name of Havirdhana. 
Havirdhana married Havirdhani, by whom he 
had fix children, .known by the general appellation, 
of Prachina-barhi. 

XIII. Varishada, the eldefi; of them, married Sat a- 
druti, the daughter of Oc/Ea.vlt£, and had by 
her two fons called the Pmckd&s. 

XIV. The famous Dacsha befpre mentioned was 
born again one of them. His brothers, bidding 
adieu to the world, withdrew to forefts in dilfeuit 
countries towards the weft, where they beheld the 
tranfiation of Dhruva into heaven. And here 
ends the line of Utta'napa'da,, which I now exhi¬ 
bit at one view, with feme variations. 

I. SwAYAMBHUVA Or AdIM. 

II. Utta'napa'da, who was probably the fame with 

Xu cm. t 

III. Dhruva, eminent for his piety. 

JV. Vatsara. 

V. Pcsuparna, called alfo Rjppnjava. 

VI. Chacshusita, Menu. 

VII. Ulmaca or Uru. 

VIII. Anca. 

IX. Venu. 

X. Frith u, fuppofed to be Noah. 

XI. Vigitasva. 

94 


XII. Havirdhan.v. 
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X.Wr Havirdhana, Swayambhuva dies, 

XIII. V AR1S H AD A. 

XIV. The ten Pra'cbeta's. Dhruva is tranflated 

into heaven. 


By fuppofing Prtthu to be Noah, and Dhruva to be 
Enos-, this account agrees remarkably well with the 
computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Enos lived 
433 y ears aft Gr the birth of Noah , and, of courfe, the 
great grand-children of the latter could be witnefles 
of the tranflation of Dhruva into heaven, Swayavt- 
hhuva or Adam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch ; and it is faid of Prtthu , that the earth having 
a burned the fhape of a cow, he piade ufe of thisgrand 
anceftor Swayambhuva- as a calf to milk her. Perhaps 
the okl lire took delight in fuper in tending the fields 
and orchards, and attending (be dairies of his be¬ 
loved Prithu . 


1 he only material difficulty in fuppofing Prtthu to 
be the fame with Noah , refpefls his offspring to the 
fourth generation before the flood. But, when we 
confider that Noah was 500 years old when Jafheth 
and his two fons were born, it is hardly credible that 
he fhould have had no children till that advanced age. 
f he Purdni.cs infill, that Satyayrata had many before 
the flood, but that they perilhed with the reft of 
mankind, and that Sharma or Sham a, Charm a, 
and Jya'pati, were born after the Flood: but they 
appear to have no other proof of this, than that they 
are not mentioned among thofe who efcaped with Noah 
m the ark. I fhall now give a table of the j'even Me¬ 
nus compared with the two lines defeended from 
Adim and I'va. ' v 


Swayambhuva 
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Swayambhuva or Adima. 
I. Menu. 


s Priyavrata. 


2 Utta'napa'jda. 


3 Agnidhra, fuppofed the 3 Dhruva. 
fame with Swarochisa. 


4 Nabhi. 

5 R JSSHABHA. 

6 Bharata. 

7 Sumati. 


II. Menu, 


4 Vatsara. 


—Uttama. 

III. Menu, 5 Pushparna. 
•Tamasa. ^—-6 Chacshusha. 

IV. Menu. 

7 Ul-MAGA. 


-Raivata. 


8 Devajita, V. Menu. 

$ Aja. 

Chacshusha. —- 
VI. Menu. 


8 Anga. 

9 Vena. 


Noah’s Flood. 
Satyavrata.- 


•IO PrITHU. 


VII- Menu. 


This table completely overthrows the fyftem of the 
MaxvantaraS} previous to the Flood; for it is de¬ 
clared in the Pur anas ^ that at the end of every Men* 

wantard) 
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: wantara , the whole human race is deftroyed, except 
one Menu, who makes his efcape in a boat with the 
{'even R'ifhis. But,.-according to the prefent table, 
Swayambhuva went through every Menwanlara and 
died in the fixth; Dkruva alfo fa\v five Menzuantaras 
and died on the fixth. Uttfcma , Tama/a , and Raivala , 
being'brothers, lived during the covtrfe of feveral 
M emu a n tares; and when XJ/iama made h is e fcape in a 
boat, befides the feven RTfliis, he mu ft have taken with 
him his two brothers, with Dkruva and Swayambhuva. 
Of thefe Menus little more is recorded in the Pur anas, 
than that they had a numerous offspring; that certain 
Devatas made their appearance; and that they difcom- 
fited the giants. The mortal father lot, Swarochlja is 
not known. His-divine father was Aghi; hence, he 
is fuppofed by fame to be the fame with Agnidhra. 

During the reign of the fourth Menu, occurred t he 
famous war between the elephants and the crocodiles , 
wh:ch, in the Pur anas, is afierted to have happened in 
the jacre’d i/les in the weft. What was the origin of it 
we are not told; but whenever the elephants went to a 
lake, either to drink or to bathe;, the crocodile$ lying 
in wait, dragged them into the water and devoured 
them. The Guj indr a or Nag'ndth, the lord of the ele¬ 
phants, was once attacked by the chief of the gr alias 
or crocodiles on the bank of a lake , in one of the /acred 
ijhs called Suvarneya; -a dreadful ■ conflid took place, 
and the Nag'ndth was almoft overpowered, when he 
called on Hen or Vijhnu, who refeued him, and put 
an end to the war. What could give -rife to fu.ch an 
extravagant tale I cannot determine ; but Come obvi¬ 
ous traces of it ftill remain in the fdcred ijles in the 
toejl, for almoft every lake in Wales has a ft range llory 
attached to it, of battles fought there between an ox 
and a beaver, both of an uncommon fize. At night 
the lowing of the ox and the rattling of the chain, with 
which the Yckain-bannawg or great ox endeavours to 
'pull opt oi the water the aranc or beaver , are often 

heard. 
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heard. It is well known that elephants were called oxen 
in the weft, and the ancient Romans had no other 
name for them. It may be obje&ed, that if there had 
been elephants in the facrcd ifles, the inhabitants would 
have had names for them; but the Cpnriam certainly 
a very modern tribe, relatively to the times we are 
fpeaking of, and probably there were no elephants or 
crocodiles when they fettled there: but, hearing of a 
ft range ftory of battles between a large land animal 
and an amphibious one, they concluded that thefe two 
animals could be no other than the ox and beaver, 
the largeft of the kind they were acquainted with; 
nag\mhhd fl'han, or the place of the nag'ndtk , or lord 
of°the elephantine race, is well known to the antiqua¬ 
ries of jfuverma . 

During the fixth dynajly came to pafs the famous 
churning of the ocean , which is pofitively declared in 
the Parana to have happened in the jea of mill, or more 
properly, as it is often called alio, the White Sea ,which 
furrounds the /acred ijles in the welt; and is thus deno¬ 
minated according to the Treloca-derpan , becaufe it 
wafhes the fhores of the -white ijland , the principal ol 
the [acred ifles. The white ijland, in Sanjerit Jweta/wip 
or chira-dwip, is as famous in the eaft as it is in the 
weft. It may feem ftrange, that iflands fo remote 
ftiould be known to the Purdnics ; but the truth is, that 
thfe Vedas were not originally made known to mankind 
in India . The Brahmens themfelves acknowledge that 
they are not natives of India^ but that they del tended 
into the plains of Hindi/lan through the pais ot IIt- 
ridwar. 

The old continent is well deferibed in the Purdnas, 
but more particularly the countries in which the Vedas 
were made public; and in which the doflrine they 
contain flourifhed for a long time. Accordingly the 
/acred ijles in the weft, the countries bordering on the 
Mile, and, laft of ail, India, are better and more mi¬ 
nutely 
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nutely defcribed than any other country. Atri called 
Edris , and Idris , in the countries to the weft of India, 
carried the Vedas from the abode of the gods on the 
fummit of Me.ru , firft, to the /acred ifle; thence to 
the banks of the Nile; and, lal'tly, to the borders of 
India . The place of his abode, whilft in the facnd 
ijles , became afterwards a famous place of worfhip un¬ 
der the name of Atri-Jl'han, the place or feat of Atri or 
Idris. It is often fnentioned in the Pur anas, and de¬ 
fcribed to be on a high mountain, not far from the fea- 
fhore. 

I fhall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear 
to anfwer any purpofe, either aftronomical or hiftori- 
cah They are called by the fame names that were 
ufed by the Greek mythoVogifts; except the fourth, 
which is called by the Hindus , th t earthen age. I fliall 
only remark, that Menu in his lnftitutes fays, that in 
the firft or golden age*, men, free from difeafe, lived 
four hundred years; but in the fecond, and the luc- 
ceeding ages, their lives were letfened gradually by 
one quarter; that in the cali-yug, or prefent age, men 
live, only one hundred years. This may ferve to fix 
the period and duration of the firft ages; for it is ob¬ 
vious, that the whole paffage refers to natural years. 

1 fhall now conclude this account of antediluvian, 
hiftory by obferving, that the firft defcendants of 
Swayambhuva are reprefented in the Purdnas , as living 
in the mountains to the north of India toward the 
fources of the Ganges, and downwards as far as Seri- 
ndgara and Hari-dwdr. But the rulers of mankind 
lived on the 1 uiumit of Meru towards the north; where 
they appear to have eftablifhed the feat of juftice, as 
the Purdnas make frequent mention of the oppreffed 
repairing thither for redrefs. India , at that time, feems 
to have been perfectly infulated; and we know, that 

* lnftitutes of Menu, p, u, 

from 
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from the mouth of the Indus to Dehli, and thence to 
the mouth of the Ganges, the country is petfe&ly 
level, without even a (ingle hillock; but this fubjetl 
is foreign to my prefent purpofe, and may be relumed 
hereafter. The generations after the Flood, exhibited 
in the accompanying table, begin with the famous 
Atri, and end with Chandra-Gupta, who was contem¬ 
porary with Alexander the Great. Buddha , the grand- 
fon of Atri married I la, daughter of S&tyavrata or 
Noah, who was born to him in his old age. 

Atri for the purpofe of making the Vedas known to 
mankind, had threeTons; or, as it is declared in the 
Pur anas, the Trimurti, or Hindu Triad, was incarnated 
in his houfe. The eldeft called Soma , or the moon in 
a human (hape, was a portion or form of Brahma . To 
him the /acred i/les in the weft, were allotted. He is 
(fill alive though invifible, and is acknowledged as the 
chief of the facerdotal tribe to this day. 


The fecond, a portion of Vijhm , was called Datta 
or Date and Dattdtreya. The countries bordering 
on the Nile, fell to his (hare. He is the Toth of the 
Egyptians. 

The third was a choleric faint called Durva/ds. Ha 
was a portion of Mahddeva, but had no fixed place 
affigned to him; and he is generally rambling over 
the world, doing more mifehief than good; however, 
we find him very often performing Tapa/ya in the 
mountains of Armenia. A dreadful conflagration hap¬ 
pened once in that country, which fpreading all over 
Cufha-dwipa deftroyed all the animals and vegetables. 
Arama, the /on of a /on of Satyavrata (and confe- 
quently the Aram of Scripture) who was hunting 

through 
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through thefe mountains, was involved with his party 
in the general conflagration; a punilhmefit infli&ed, 
it is fuppofed, for his having inadvertently wounded 
the foot of Durvdfds with an arrow. The death of 
Arama happened three hundred years after the Flood, 
according to the Pur anas*) as noticed in a former ef- 
fay on Egypt. 

Chandra-Gupta , or he who was faved by the inter- 
polition of Lunus or the Moon, is called alfo Chandra 
in a poem quoted by Sir William Jones. The 
Greeks call him Sandracwptos, Sandracottos , and Andro- 
cotta. Sandrocottos is generally ufed by the hiftori- 
ans of Alexander; and Sandracuptos is found in the 
works of Athenems. Sir William Jones, from a poem 
written by Somadeva, and a tragedy called the corona¬ 
tion of Chandra or Chandra-Gupta' f, difcovered that 
he really was the Indian king mentioned by the hijlo- 
rians of Alexander , under the name of Sandracottos, 
Thcfe two poems I have not been able to procure; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitled Mud7'a- 
Rdcfhafa, or the feal of Kdcjhaja , which is divided into 
two parts : the firft may be called the coronation of 
Chandra-Gupta , and the fecond the reconciliation of 
Chandra-Gupta with M<intri-Rdcjh.afa r the prime mi- 
nifler of his father. 

The hiltory of Chandra-Gupta is related, though in 
few- words, in the Vijlinu-purdna , the B'aghawat, and 
two other books, one of which is called Brahatcatha , 
and the other is a lexicon called Camandaca: the two 
tall are fuppofed to be about fix or feven hundred 
years old. 


* Effay on Egypt, in the AJiat. Ref. vol. Ill, p. 38. 
+ Afiatick Refeanhti , vol. IV, p. 6, 11, 
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In die Vi/Jinu-purana we read, K unto Nanda Hi all 
“ be born nine fons; Coiilya, his minifter fliall deftroy 
“ them, and place Chandra-Gupta on the throne." 

' i ' . . \ ' ; .1 ? , .1' n j.tif W 

In the Bhagawat we read, “ from the womb of Sit- 
* { dri, Nanda (hall be born. His eldeft fon will be 
M called Suinalya, and he (hall have eight fons more-; 

thefe, a Brahmen (called Gofilya, Vaifayana, and 
“ Chmiaeya in the commentary) fliall deftroy, after 
ii them a Maurya Ifta.ll reign in the Cali-yug-. This 
it Brahmen will place Chandra-Gupta on the throne;” 
In the Brahatcatha it is laid, that this revolution was 
efFe&ed in feven days, and the nine children of Nan da 
put to death. In the Camandaca, Chanacyas is called 
Vijknu-Gupta, The following is an abltraci. of the 
hiilory of Chandra- Gupta from the Mudra-Rdcjhafa : 

Nanda , king of Prachi, was the fon of Maha Nandi, 
by a female Have of the Sudra tribe: hence Nanda 
was called a Sudra. He was a good king, juft and 
equitable, and paid due refpeft to the Brahmens: he 
was avaricious, but he refpefled his fubjefts. He was 
originally king of Magada , now called South-Bahar, 
which had been in the pofteffion of his anceftors fince 
the days of Crijhna ; by the ftrength of his arm he fub- 
dued all the kings of the country, and, like another 
Parafu-Rdma , deftroyed the remnants of the CJhettris. 
He had two wives, Ratnavati and Mura . By the firft 
he had nine fons, called the Sima!yadica$ , from the 
eldeft, whofe name was Swmalya (though in the dra¬ 
mas, he is called Sarvartkajidd'hi) ; by Mara he had 
Chandra-Gupta, and many others, who were known 
by the general appellation of Mauryas , becaule they 
were born of Mura. 

Nanda, when far advanced in years, was taken ill 
fuddenlv, and to all appearance died* He foon- re¬ 
vived. 
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vivedj to the great joy of his fubje&s; but his fettles 
appeared to be greatly deranged, for he no longer 
fpoke or afted as before. While fonie aferibed the 
monarch’s imbecility to the effefls of a certainpoifon, 
•which is known to impair the faculties at leaft, when 
it proves too weak to deftroy the life of thofe to whom 
it is adminiflered; Mantri-Rdcjkaja , his prime rainifter, 
was firmly perfuaded, according to a notion very pre¬ 
valent among the Hindus, that upon his mafter’s death, 
fome magician had entered into the lifelefs corpfe, 
which was now re-animated and aHuated by his pre¬ 
fence. He, therefore, fecretly ordered, that ftrift 
fearch might be made for the magician’s own body; 
for, as according to the tenets of their fuperftition, 
this would necefl’arily be rendered invifible, and con¬ 
tinue fo, as long as its fpirit informed another body; 
fo he naturally concluded the magician had enjoined 
one of his faithful followers to watch it, until the dif- 
folution of the fpell Ihould end the trance. In confe- 
quence of thefe orders, two men being difeovered 
keeping watch over a corpfe on the banks ot the 
Ganges, he ordered them to be feized and thrown into 
the river, and caufed the body to be burnt immedi¬ 
ately. It proved to belong to Chandra-das , a king of 
a fmall domain in the weftern part of India beyond the 
Vindhyan hills, the capital whereof is called Vicat-palli. 
This prince having been obliged to fave himfelfby 
flight, from the Yavanas or Greeks , who had difpof- 
fefied him of his kingdom, had affumed, with the 
garb of a penitent, the name of Suvid'ha. Mantri- 
Rdcjhafa having thus punifhed the magician lor his 
prefumption, left the country. 

When Nanda recovered from his illnefs he became 
a tyrant; or rather, having entrufted Sacalara, his 
prime minifter, with the reigns of government, the lat¬ 
ter ruled with abfolute fway. As the old king was 
one day hunting with his mifiifter, towards the hills 
to the ii>yth of the town, he complained of his be- 
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ing thirfty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with 
Sacatara to a beautiful referwir , under a large lpread- 
ing tree, near a cave in the hills, called Patalcandra , 
or the paflage leading to the infernal regions; there 
Sacatara flung the old man into the refervoir , and 
threw a large ftone upon him. In the evening he re¬ 
turned to the imperial city, bringing back the king*s 
horfe, and reported, that his matter bad quitted his 
attendants, and rode into the forelt; what was be¬ 
come of him he knew not, but he had found his horfe, 
grazing under a tree. Some days after Sacatara , 
with Vacranara , one of the fecretaries of ftate, placed 
Ugradhamna , one of the younger fons of Nanda, on 
the throne. 

The young king being diffatisfied with Sacatara's 
account of his father’s difappearance, fet about far¬ 
ther inquiries during the minifter’s abfence; but thefe 
proving little fatisfaclory, he aflembled the principal 
per fons of his court, and threatened them all with 
death, if, in three days, they failed to bring him cer¬ 
tain intelligence what was become of his father. This 
menace fuccceded; for, on the fourth day, they re¬ 
ported, that Sacatara had murdered the old king, 
and that his remains were concealed under a ftone in 
in the refervoir near Patalcandra, Ugradhanwa im¬ 
mediately fent people with camels, who returned in 
the evening, with the body and the ftone that had 
covered it. Sacatara confcffed the murder, and was 
thereupon condemned to be Ihut up with his family in 
a narrow room, the door of which was walled up, and 
a fmall opening only left for the conveyance of their 
fcanty allowance. They all died in a fhort time, ex¬ 
cept the youngeft fon Vic alar a, whom the young king 
ordered to be releafed, and took into his fervice. But 
Vicatara meditated revenge; and the king having di¬ 
rected him to call fome Brahmen to aflift at the jraddha 
he was going to perform, in honour of his anceftor, 

vol. v. R Vicatara 
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Vi cat ar a brought an ill-natured prieft, of a mo ft 
favage appearance, in the expectation that the king 
might be tempted, from djfguft at fooffenfive an objeCt, 
to offer fome affrontlo the Brahmen,, who, in revenge, 
would denounce a curfe againft him. The plan fuc- 
ceeded to his with: the king ordered the prieft to be 
turned out, and the latter laid a dreadful imprecation 
upon him, fwearing at the fame time, that he would 
never tie up hi sjhicd or lock of hair, till he had ef¬ 
fected his ruin. The enraged prieft then ran out of 
the palace exclaiming, whoever wifhes to be king let 
him follow me. Chandra-Gupta immediately arofc, 
■with eight of his friends, and went after him. They 
croffed the Ganges, with all poffible difpatch, andvifit- 
cd the king of Nepal , called Parvetefwara , or the lord 
of the mountains, who received them kindly. They 
entreated him to affift them with troops and money, 
Chandra-Gupta promiting, at the fame time, to give 
him the half of the empire of Pradii, in cafe they 
fhoukf be fuccefsful. Parvatefwara anfwered, that 
he could not bring into the field a fufficient force to 
effect the Conqueft of fo powerful an empire: but, as 
he was on good terms with the Yavans or Greeks, the 
Bacas or Indo-Scythians, the people of Camboja ov 
Gayni, the Ciratas or inhabitants of the mountains to 
the eaitward ot Nepal , he could depend on their alfift- 
a nee. UgYadhanwa , enraged at the behaviour of 
Chandra-Gupta , ordered all his brothers to be put to 
death. 

The matter, however, is related differently in other 
books, which ftate, that Nan da, feeing himfelf far 
advanced in years, directed that, after his deceafe, 
his kingdom lhould be equally divided between the 
Sumalyadicas, and that a decent allowance fhould be 
given to the Mauryas or children of Mu?-a, but the 
Sumalyadicas being jealous of the Mauryas, put them 
all to death, except Chandra-Gupta , who, being favetl 
through the protection of Lunus , out of gratitude 
affutned the name of Chandra-Gupta , or laved by the 
moon: but to refume the narrative. 

Parvaiejwarz 
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Parvatefwdra took the field with a formidable army, 
accompanied by his brother Virochana and his own 
fon Malaya-Cetu. The confederates loon came in fight 
of the capital of the king of Prachi , who put himiclf 
at the head of his forces, and went out to meet them. 
A battle was fought, wherein Ugradkanwa was defeated, 
after a dreadful carnage, in which he himfelf loft his 
life. The city was immediately furrounded, and 
Sawartha-Siddhi , the governor, feeing it impofiible to 
hold out againft fo powerful an enemy, fled to the 
Vindhyan mountains, and became an anchoret. Racfhafa 
went over to Parvdtefwara*. Ghandra-Gupta, being 
firmly eftablifhed on the throne, deftroyed the Sumalya- 
dicas, and difmilfed the alJies, after having liberally 
rewarded them for their aflifiance; but he kept the 
Yavails or Greeks , and refilled to give the half of the 
kingdom of Prachi to Parvdtefwara , who, being un¬ 
able to enforce his claim, returned to his own country 
meditating vengeance. By the advice of Racfhafa he 
fent a per fon to deftroy Ckandra-Gupta; but Vtjhnv ,- 
Gupta, fufpeaing the defign, not only rendered it 
abortive, but turned it back upon the author, by 
gaining over the aflaflin to his intereft, whom he 
engaged to murder Parvdtefwara , which the villain 
accordingly e fie feted. Racfhafa urged Mataya-Cetu to 
revenge his father’s death, but though pleafed with 
the- fuggeftion, he declined the enterprize, reprefent- 
ing to his counccIlor ? that Ch& i ft&T(i~Guptr& had a large 
body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified bis 
capital, and placed a numerous garrifon in it, with 
guards of elephants at all the gates } and finally, by 
the defefetion of their allies, who were either overawed 
by his power, or conciliated by his favour, had fo 
firmly eftablifhed his authority, that no attempt could 
be made againft- him with any prolpefet of fuccefs, 

* RacJkafa on hearing of the death of Sacatara returned, and became 
p rime mimile f of i grad ha H wU P 
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In the mean time Ylfhnu-Guptd , being confeious 
that Chandra.-Gv.pta could never be lafe fo long as 
he had to contend with a man of Racjhafd’s abilities, 
formed a plan to reconcile them, and this he effefcled 
in the following manner: there was in the capital a 
relpeftable merchant or banker, called Chandana-Da s, 
an intimate friend of Ratjkafa. Vifhnu-Gupta adviied 
Chandra-Gupta to confine hifn with his whole family: 
l'ome time after he vilited the unfortunate priloner, 
and told him that the only way to fave himfelf and 
family from eminent dcftrufclion, was to effefta recon¬ 
ciliation between the king and RacJJmfa , and that, if 
he would follow his advice, he would point out to him 
the means of doing it. Cliandana-Das alien ted, though, 
from the known inveteracy of Racjhafa again 11 Chan- 
dr a-Gup! a- , he had little hope of fuccefs. Accordingly, 
he and Vijhrm-Gupta, betook themfelves privately to' 
a place in the northern hills, where Racjhafa had a 
country feat, to which he uled to retire from the buttle 
of' bufiliefs. There they erected a large pile of wood, 
and gave out that they intended to burn themfelves. 
Racjhafa was aftonifhed when he heard of his Iriends’ 
refolution, and ufed every endeavour to dilluadc them 
from it; but Chandana-Das told him, he was deter¬ 
mined to perifli in the flames with Vijhnu-Gupta , u fi¬ 
lers he would conlent to he reconciled to Chandra- 
Gupta. In the mean time the prince arrived with a 
retinue of five hundred men; when, ordering them to 
remain behind, he advanced alone towards Racjhafa, 
to whom he bowed refpefctfully and made an offer,of 
delivering up his fword. Racjhafa remained a long 
time inexorable, but at laft, overcome by the joint 
entreaties of Vijhnu-Gupta- and Chan dana-Das, he luf- 
fered himfelf to be appealed, and was reconciled to trie 
king, who made him his prime minifler. Jfjhnu- 
Gupta , having fucceeded in bringing about this recon¬ 
ciliation, withdrew to refume his former occupations; 
and Chandrn-Gupta reigned afterwards many years, 
with juitice and equity, and adored by his fubjefcts. 

By 
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By Prakhi (in Sanfcrit) or the eaft, is undevftood all 
the country from Allahabad to the eafternmoft limits 
of India: it is called alio Purva, an appellation of 
the famctimport, and Piirolg in the fpoken dialecls. 
This laft has been diflorted into Purop and Prurop bv 
European travellers ofthe laft century. From Prachi 
is obvioufly derived the name of Prafii , which the 
Greeks gave to the inhabitants of this country. It is 
divided into two parts: the firft comprehends all the 
country from Allahabad to Raj-mehal and the weltern 
branch of the Ganges ; thefecond includes Bengal , the 
greateft part of which is known in Sanfcrit under the 
name of Gancara-deja , or country of Gancara , from 
which the Greeks made Gangaridas or Gangaridai , in 
the fir ft cafe. Gancara is ftill the name of a finall 
diftrift near the fummit of the Delia. 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called Durva is 
derived the appellation of Parvavni in Scripture, which 
appears with a dual form. According to Arrian’s 
Periplus , Bengal was famous for its highly refined 
goid, called Ketiin in the Periplus , and Canden or 
balden to this day. It is called Kurden in the Ayeen 
Ackhtry*. 

The capital city of Prachi proper, or the weftern 
part of it, is declared to be Raj-griha , or the royal 
manfion. According to the Purdnas it was built by 
a fon of king Prithu , called Haryac/ha. It was taken 
afterwards by Bala-Rama, the brother of Cnjhna, who 
rebuilt it, and affigned it as a refidence for one of his 
fons, who are called in general Baliputras , or the chil¬ 
dren of Bala. From this circumftance it was called 
Balipura , or the town of the fon of Bala; but in the 
fpoken dialects it was called Bali-pulra , becaufe a pu- 
tra, or fon of Bali , refided in it. From Bali-puira 
the Greeks made Palipatra and Pahbolhra , and the 

* VqI* III# p. 264. 
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inhabitants of the country, of which it was the capital, 
they denominated Palibothri; though this appellation 
more properly belongs to another tribe of Hindus , of 
whom I gave fome account in a former effay on 
Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking of Palibothra , fays, 
that it had been built by the Indian Hercules, who, 
according to Megajlhen.es , as quoted by Arrian, was 
worfhipped by the Surafeni. Their chief cities were 
Mdhora and Clifobora: the firlt is now called 1 Mu- 
ira(*), the other Mugu-nagur by the Muful mans, and 
Calija-pura by the J-fihdus. The whole country about 
Mutra is called Surafena to this day by learned Brdh- 
7}tens. 

The Indian Hercules , according to Cicero, was called 
Belus. He is the fame with Bala, the brother of 
CkTshna, and both are conjointly worlhipped at Mu- 
ira; indeed, they are confidered as one Avatar a, or 
incarnation of ViJhnu. Bala is reprefen ted as a ftout 
man with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Bala-, 
Roma. To decline the word Bala you muft begin 
with Balas, which I conceive to be an obfolete form, 
preferved only for the purpofe of declenfion, and ety¬ 
mological derivation. The firll a in Bala is pronoun¬ 
ced like the firll a in America , in the eaftern parts of 
India: but in the weftern parts, and in Benares , it is 
pronounced exaflly like the French e in the pronouns 
jc, me, le, &c. thus the difference between Balas and 
Belus is not very great. As Bala fprung from ViJhnu , 
or Heri , he is certainly lleri-cula , Heri-culas, and 
Hercules. Diodorus Siculus fays, that the pofterity of 
Hercules reigned for many centuries in Palibothra, 
but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded; 
and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned in 
the Pur anas.' 

In 
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In the Ganga-mahatmya , in which all places of wor- 
(hip, and others of note, on the banks of the Ganges, 
are mentioned, the prefent town of Raj-mehal is poh- 
tively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of 
the Pur anas, the capital of Prachi , which afterwards 
was called Bali-pvXra , 

‘Raj-griha and Raj-mehal , in Perjian-, fignify the fame 
thing. It is alfo called by the natives Raj-mandalam; 
and by Ptolemy, Pahbothra-mandalon for Bali-pulra- 
mandalam: the firft fignilies the royal manfion, and 
the fecond the manfion of the Bala-pulras. In a more 
extenfive fenfe mandalam fignifies the circle, or coun¬ 
try belonging to the Bali-pukras. In this fenfe we fay 
Coro-mandel , for Chela o r rather Jala-viandal. 

Here I muft obferve, the prefent. Raj-mehal is not 
precifely on the fpot where the ancient Raj-griha , or 
Bali-putra , flood, owing to the ftrange de vacation 
of the Ganges in that part of the country for feveral 
centuries paft. Thefe devallations are attefted by 
univerfal tradition, as well as by hiltorical records, 
and the concurring teflimony of Ralph, Fitch, 
Tavernier, and other European travellers of the laft 
century. When I was at Raj-mehal in January laft, 
I was defirous of making particular inquiries on the 
fpot, but I could only meet with a few Brahmens , and 
thofe very ignorant; all they could tell me was, 
that in former ages Raj-mehal , or Raj-mandal , was an 
immenfe city; that it extended as far as the caftern 
limits of Boglipoore towards Terriagully , but that the 
Ganges , which formerly ran a great way towards the 
N. E. and Eaft, had fwallowed it up; and that the 
prefent Raj-mehal , formerly a fuburb of the ancient 
city, was all that remained of that famous place. For 
farther particulars they referred me to learned Pundits 
who unfortunately lived in the interior parts of the 
country. 
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In the Mudra-rac/hafa it is declared, that the city 
in which Chandra-Gupla relided, was to the north of 
the hills, and, from fome particular circumftances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that, they 
could not be above five or fix miles diftant. from it. 
Mrgajl/ienes informs us alfo, that this famous city was 
fimated near the conlluence of the Erannoboas with 
the Ganges. The Erannoboas has been fuppofed to be 
the Sone, which has the epithet of Hirdn-ya-baha, or 
gold-wajling, given to it in fome poems. The Sone, 
however, is mentioned as a diftinfit river from the 
Erannoboas, both by Pliny and Arrian , on the au¬ 
thority of Megajlhenes: and the word Hiran-ya-baha , 
from which the Greeks made Errannoboas, is not a 
proper name, but an appellative (as the Greek Chryfo- 
rhoas ), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls 
down particles of gold with its lands. ' Mofl rivers in 
India as well as in Europe , and more particularly the 
Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the 
northern hills, are famous in ancient hitlory for their 
golden lands. The CoJJ'oanus of Arrian , or Cojjoagus 
of Pliny , is not the river Coofy , but the Cojfanor Cat- 
tan, called alfo Cojfay , Cojfar. , and Cajfay, which runs 
through the province of Midnapoor , and joins the 
remains of the weftern branch of the Ganges bplow 
Nanga-Cujfan. 

f he Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly al¬ 
tered its couiTe for fevcral centuries paft. It now joins 
the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above the 
place where it united with that river in the days of 
Megaflhencs j but the old bed, with a fmall dream, 
is ft ill vifible, and is called to this day Pur an ah-bahah 
the old Coofy , or the old channel. It is well delineated 
in Major Ren well’s Atlas, and it joins an arm of 
the Ganges, formerly the bed of that river, near a 
place called Nabob-gunge. From Nabob-gunge the 
Ganges formerly took* an extenfive fweep to the eaft- 
waid, towards Hyatpoor , and the old banks of the river 
are Hill vifibie in that direction. From thefe fafts, fup- 
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ported by a cloTe infpe&ion of the country, I am of 
opinion, Bdliputra was fituated near the confluence of 
the old Coofy with the Ganges, and on the fpotwhere 
the villages of Mynyaree and Bijfuntpnor-gola now 
hand; the Ganges proceeding at that time in an eaf- 
terly direftion from Nabob-gunge, and to the north of 
thefe villages. The fortihed part of Palibothra, ac¬ 
cording to Megafthenes , extended about ten miles in 
length, while "the breadth was only two. But the 
fuburbs, which extended along the banks of the 
Ganges, were, I doubt not, ten or fifteen miles in 
length. Thus Dehli , wbilft in a flourifhing ftate, ex¬ 
tended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jum¬ 
na , but, except about the centre of the town, con¬ 
fided properly of only a fingle ftreet, parallel to the 
river. 

The ancient geographers, as Strabo, Ptolemy , and 
Pliny, have deferibed the fimation of Palibothra in 
fuch a manner that it is hardly pofiible to miftake it. 

Strabo *, who cites Artemidorus fays, that the 
Ganges on its entering the plains of India, runs in a 
Tooth direction as far as a town called Ganges, (Gan- 
ga-puri,) now Allahabad , and from thence, with an 
eafterly courfe as far as Palibothra ; thence to the fea 
(according t6 the Chrejlomatkia from Strabo) in a 
foutherly dire&ion. No other place but that which 
we have affigned for the fite of Bali-putra , anfwers to 
this defcription of Artemidorus. 

Pliny, from Megajlhenes, who, according' to Strabo, 
had repeatedly vifited the court of Chandra- 
Gupta, fays, that Palibothra was 425 Roman miles 

* B. XV. p. 719, 
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from the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. 
Here it is neceffary to premile, that Megafthenes fays 
the highways in India were meafured, and that at the 
end of a certain Indian meafure (which is not named, 
but it is faid to be equal to ten jladia,) there was a cip- 
pus or fort of column eretled. No Indian meafure 
anfwers to this but the Brdhmeni , or aftronomical cofs 
of four to a yojana. This is the Hindu Jlatule cofs, 
and equal to 1,227 Britifh miles. It is ufed to this day 
by aftronomers, and by the inhabitants of’the Panjab , 
hence it is very often called the PanjabPcofs : thus, the 
diftance from Labor to Multan is reckoned, to this 
day, to be 145 Panjabi , or go common cofs. 

In order to afeertain the number of Brdhmeni cofs 
reckoned formerly between Allahabad and Palibothra , 
multiply- the 425 Roman miles by eight, (for Pliny 
reckoned fo many ftadia to a mile) and divide the 
whole by ten, (the number of ftadia to a cofs accord¬ 
ing to Megafthenes) and we fhall have 340 Brahmeni 
cols, or 417.18 Britifh miles; and this will bring us 
to within two miles of the confluence of the old Coofy 
with the Ganges. 

Strabo informs us alfo, that they generally reckoned 
6000 fladia from Palibothra to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and from what he fays, it .is plain, that 
thefe 6000 ftadia arc to be understood of fuch as were 
ufed at fea, whereof about noo make a degree. 
Thus 6000 of thefe ftadia give 382 Britifh miles. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 
ftadia or 406 Britifh miles, which is really the diftance 
by water between the confluence of the old Coofy 
with the Ganges, and Ingel lee at the mouth of the 
Ganges. Ptolemy has been equally accurate in 
afligning the fituation of Palibothra relatively to the 
towns on the banks of the Ganges, which he mentions 
above and below it. Let us begin from the confluence 
of the Tufo, now the Tonfe, with the Ganges. 
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Tufo, now the Tonfe, (See Major Rennet's courfe of 
the Ganges.) 

CIndia , now Conteeah. 

Sagala (in Sanfcrit Suchela, but in the vulgar dialefts 
Sokhtila) now Vindya Vafninear Mirzapoor, 

Sanbalaca , in Sanfcrit Savimalaca. It is now called 
Sumbulpoor, and is fituated in an ifland oppofite 
to Patna. It is called Sabelpoor in Major Ren¬ 
net's Map of the courfe of the Ganges, but the 
true name is Sumbulpoor. It derived its cele¬ 
brity, as well as its name, from games (for fo 
the word SammaUaca imports) performed there 
every year in honour of certain heroes of antiquity. 
During the'celehration of thefe games, Sammal- 
laca was frequented by a prodigious concourfe of 
merchants, and all forts of people, inafmuch that 
it was confidered as the greateft fair in the 
country. This place is mentioned in the 
cjhetra Maha-tmya , which contains a defcription 
of the principal places of worfhip in North Bahar. 

Bor (tea, now Borounca, oppofite to Bar and Rajowly, 
near Mowah on the Byar, about three miles from 
the Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by it. It 
was the place of refidence of the kings of the 
Bhur tribe, once very powerful in this country. 

$igala. Mangier. In Ptolemy's time it was fituated at 
the junction of the fiver Fulgo with the Ganges, 
which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, 
as that word probably is, from Echdc-dis or 
country of Eckdc , or, as it is written in the 
maps . Etchauk: there are five or fix places of 
this name in the mountain of Ramgur. The river 
Fulgo is the Caeuthis of Arrian , fo called from its 
running through the country of Cicata. Accord¬ 
ing to the fame author, the Andomatis or Dum- 
moodv had its fource in the fame mountains. 

The 
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The Ganges formerly ran ahnoft in a direct line from 
Borounka to Monghier, the Fulgo uniting with 
it near this place; but fince the river taking a 
foutherly courfc, has made great encroachments 
upon the northern boundary of Monghier, which 
ftretched out a confiderabie di fiance in that di¬ 
rection to a hill of a conical fhape, which the 
ft ream has totally waflied away. This fa£t is 
afcertained on the evidence of feveral Hindu 
facred books, particularly of the Gangamahalmya ; 
for, at the time this was written, one half of the 
hill ftill remained. Sigala appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanfcrit Sirh 'ala , a plough . At the birth 
of Chiushna a fheet of fire, like the garments of 
the gods, appeared above the place called Vin- 
dhyavafni, near Mizapoor. This appearance is 
called Suchela , or, in the vulgar dialetts, Sukhtla 
or Sukhaila , from which the Greeks made Sagala, 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the 
earth, and re-appeared near Monghier, tearing 
and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or 
Jirhala. The place where it re-appeared is near 
Monghier, and there is a cave formed by light¬ 
ning facred to Devi. 

Palibothra. Near the confluence of the old Coofy 
with the Ganges. 

Ajlha-Gura , now Jdta-gurry , or fe/la-coory, in the 
inland parts of the country and at the entrance of 
a famous pafs through the Raj-mehal hills. 

Corygazus , near Palibothra, and below it, is derived 
from the Sanfcrit Gauri-Gofchi , or the wildemefs 
of Gauri , a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its name from it. It is called by 
Nonnus in his Diony/iacs Gagus for Gof'cba, or 
the Gofcha by excellence. He fays it was fur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it was a 
journey of two days in circumference. This 
fort of inclofure is ftill pra&ifed in the 

caftern 
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eadern parts of India, to prevent cattle from 
ilraying, or being mole/ted by tigers and other 
ferocious animals. The kings of Pcrjia furround 
their Haram, when encamped, with a net-work; 
and formerly, the Perjians when be'Geginga town, 
ufed to form a line of contravallation with nets. 
The northern part only, towards Coiually, was in¬ 
habited at that early period, 

Tondoiu, Tanda-haut (hand is a market). This name, 
in different MSS. of Ptolemy , is varioufly written, 
for we read alfo, Gondola and Sondota: and un¬ 
fortunately, thefe three readings are true Hindu 
names of places, for we have Sanda-kaut , and 
Cunda-haut. However, Tanda-haut, or in San- 
f'erit, Tandd-haut appears to be Panda, formerly 
a market place, called alfo Tanrah , Tar rah. Tar¬ 
da h, and Panda. It is fituated near the fouthern 
extremity of the high grounds of Gaur, on the 
banks of the old bed of the Ganges. 

Tamalites, Samal-haut. No longer a Hat, but /imply 
Samal-poore. Tamal-hat is not a Hindu name, 
and, 1 fup pole here, a mi Hake of the tranferiber. 
It is between Downapoor and Sooty. (See Kennel's 
map.) The Ganges ran formerly clofe to thefe 
three places; and Mr. Bernier, in his way from 
Benares to Cofftmbazar, landed at Downapoor, 

Elydna is probably Laudannah. 

Cartinaga, the capital of the Cocconagce, or rather 
Cottonaga, is called now Cuttunga, it is near 
Soory; the Portuguefe, lalt century, -called it 
Cartunga and Catrunga. 

Carlifina, now Carjuna, or Cajwana , is near Beudwau. 
I /hall jull obferve here, that the three lafl men¬ 
tioned towns are erroneoufiy placed, in Mercator’s 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. Ptolemy fays 
no fuch thing. 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Oreophonta. Hararpunt or Harydrpunt in the vulgar 
dialefts; in Sanfcrit it is Hararparna from Ham 
and Arpana , which implies a piece of ground 
confecrated to liar a or Mahd-deva. The word 
Arpana is always pronounced in the fpoken dia- 
lefts, Arpunt ; thus they fay, Crijknarpunt. It 
is now Rangamatly. Here was formerly a place 
of worfhip, dedicated to Mahd-deva or Hara % with 
an extenfive traft of ground appropriated to the 
worfhip of the God; but the Ganges having 
deftroyed the place of worfhip, ancl the holy 
ground having been refumed during the invafions 
of the Mufulmans, it is entirely neglefted. It 
Hill exifts, however, as a place of worfhip, only 
the image of the Phallus is removed to a greater 
diftance from the river. 

Aga Niagara, literally the Nagara , or town of Aga. 
It is ftill a famous place of worfhip in the dwipa 
(ifland or pcninfula) of Aga, called, from that 
circumftance, Aga-dwip : the true name is Agar- 
dmip. A few miles above Aga-nagara, was the 
city called Catadupe by Arrian from Cativa- 
dwip, a place famous in the Purdnas. It is now 
called Catwa. 

Ganges-regia , now Satgauw, near Hoogly. It is a fam¬ 
ous place of worlhip, and was formerly the refi- 
dence of the kings of the country, and faid to 
have been a city of an immenfe fize, fo as to have 
fwallowed up one hundred villages, as the name 
imports: however, though they write its name 
Satgauw , I believe it fhould be Satgauw or the 
/even villages , becaufe there were fo many cenfu- 
rated to the Seven Rtjkis , and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own ufe. 

Palura , now Palorah , or Poller ah^ four or five miles 
to the weft of Oolbarya below Budge-budge . A 
branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
it, and after paffmg by Naga-bafan, or Nagam- 
bapan, fell into the fea towards Ingellee. From 
Nagam-bafan the weftern branch, of die Ganges 

was- 
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was denominated Cambufon OJlium by the Greeks. 
This place is now riaiculoufly called Nanga - 

, bafflan, or the naked abode; whereas its true 
name is Naga-bafctn , or the abode of l'nakes, with 
which the country abounds. 

Sir William Jones fays, “ the only difficulty in 
“ deciding the fituation of Palibothra to be the fame 
“ as Patali-putra, to which the names and mod cir- 
“ cumftances nearly correfpond, arofe from hence, 
“ that the latter place extended from the confluence 
<£ of the Sone and the Ganges to the file of Patna, 
“ whereas Palibothra flood at the junflion of the 
“ Ganges and the Erannoboas; but this difficulty has 
t; been removed, by finding in a claffical Sanfcrit book, 
“ near two thou land years old, that Hiranyabahee, or 
il golden armed, which the Greeks changed into Eran- 
“ noboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, 
“ in fact, another name for the Son a itfelf, though 
“ Megajlhenes , from ignorance or inattention, has 
“ named them feparatcly.” Vide AJiatic Rcfearches 3 
ml. IV. p. it. 

But this explanation will not be found fufficient to 
folve the dfficulty, if Hiranyabaha be, as 1 conceive 
it is not, the proper name of a river; but an appel¬ 
lative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refi- 
dence of the kings of Magadha or fouth Behar. In 
the Mudra Rac/haja , of which I have related the 
argument, the capital city of Chandrcp-Gupta is called 
Cufumapoor throughout the piece, except in one 
paffage, where it fee ms to be confounded with Patali- 
putra, as if they were different names for the fame 
place. In the paffage alluded to, Rdcfhafa afks one 
of his tnefiengers, “ If he had been at:Cufumapoor?” 
the man replies, “ Yes, I have been at Patali-putra.” But 

Snmapon, 
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Suiiiapon, or Fhulwaree, to call it by its modem 
name, was, as the word imports, a pleafure or flower 
garden, belonging to the kings of Patna, and fitu- 
ate, indeed, about ten miles W.S.W. frbm that city; 
but, certainly, never furrounded with fortifications, 
which Annanla^ the author of the Mudra-Rdcjhafa fays, 
the abode of Chandra-Gupia was. It may be offered 
in excufe, for fuch blunders as thefe, that the au¬ 
thors of this, and the other poems and plays I have 
mentioned, written on the fubjeft of Chandra-Gupta , 
which are certainly modern produ&ions, were fo¬ 
reigners; inhabitants, if not natives, of the Decan; 
at leaf! Annanta was, for he declares that he lived on 
the banks of the Godaveri. 

But though the foregoing confiderations mufl place 
the authority of thefe writers far below the ancients, 
whom I have cited for the purpofe of determining the 
flirtation of Palibothra; yet, if we confider the feene 
of aftion, in connexion with the incidents of the 
ftory, in the Mudra-Racjkafa , it will afford us dear 
evidence, that the city of Chandra-Gupta xould not 
have flood on the fite of Patna; and, a pretty ftrong 
prefumption alfo, that its real fituation was where I 
have placed it, that is to fay, at no great diftance 
from where Raje-mehal now {lands. For, firft, the 
city was in the neighbourhood of fome hills which lay 
to the fouthward of it. Their fituation is exprefsly 
mentioned; and for their contiguity, it may be in¬ 
ferred, though the preeife diftance be not fet down 
from hence, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, his 
retiring to the refervoir, among the hills near Patal- 
candra, to quench his thirli, his murder there, and 
the fubfequent return of the a Baffin to the city with 
his matter's horfe, are all occurrences related, as having 
happened on the fame day. The meffengers alfo 
who were fent by the young king, after the dif- 
covery of the murder, to fetch the body, exe¬ 
cuted their comrniffion and returned to the city 

the 
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the fame day. Thefc events are natural and probable, 
if the city of Chandra-Gupta was on the lire of Raje- 
mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, but are 
utterly incredible, if applied to the fituation of Patna, 
from which the hills recede at lead thirty miles in any 
direction. 

Again, Patalcandara , in Sanfcrit, fignifies the crater 
of a volcano; and in fact, the hills that form the 
glen, in which is fimated the place now called Moo - 
tijarna , or the pearl dropping (firing , agreeing perfectly 
in the circumltances of diitance and direction from 
Raje-mehal with the refervoir of Patalcandara, as def- 
cribed in the poem, have very much the appearance 
of a crater of an old volcano. I cannot fay I have 
ever been on the very fpOt, but I have obferved in the 
neighbourhood, fubftaiYces that bore undoubted marks 
of their being volcanic productions: no Inch appear¬ 
ances arc to be feen at Patna, nor any trace of there 
having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr. 
Davis has given a curious defeription of Moodjarna, 
illuftrated with elegant drawings, fie informs i;s there 
is a tradition, that the relervoir was built by Sultan 
Suja: perhaps he only repaired it. 

The confufion ‘Anant'a, and the other authors above 
alluded to, have made in the names of Fatali-putra and 
Bali-putra, appears to me not difficult to he accounted 
for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, 
or foutliBahar, was exercifed within the limits bf their 
hereditary dominions, the feat of their government 
was Patali-putra, or Patya: but JanaJandha, one of 
the an celt of s of Chandra-Gufita , having fuhriued the 
whole of Prachi, as we read in the Pur anas ^ fixed his 
refidence at Bali-putra, and there he fullered a midi 
cruel death from Cri/hna and Bala Rama, who 
caufed him to be fpiit a funder. Bala rcltored 
the fon, Sahadeva , to his hereditary dominions; 
and from that time the kings of Maghadha, for 
twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at Patna* 
vex. v, ' S until 
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until Nanda afcentlcd the throne, "who, proving 
an afclive and enterpri/ing prince, fubdued the -whole 
of Prachij and, having thus recovered the conquefts 
that had been wrelled from his anceftor, probably 
re-cftablilhed the feat of empire at Bali-putra: the 
hiftorians of Alexander pofitively affert, that he did. 
Thus white the kings of Palibothra, as Diodorus 
tells us, funk into oblivion, through their floth and 
inactivity, (a reproach which feems warranted by the 
utter filence obferved of the pofterity of Bala Rama 
in the Purana s, not even their names being mention¬ 
ed;) the princes of Patali-putra, by a contrary con¬ 
duit, acquired a reputation that fpread over all India. 
It was, therefore, natural for foreign authors, (for fuch 
at leall, Anemia was,) especially in compofitions of 
the dramatic kind, -where the effeCt is oftetitimes belt 
produced by a neglect of hiftorical precifion, of two 
titles, to which their hero had an equal right, to diltin- 
guifh him by the molt illuftrious. The author of 
Sacontala has committed as great a mi (take in mak¬ 
ing Haltinapoor the relidence of Dufhmdnta , which 
was not then in exigence, having been built by Hajh, 
the fifth in elefcent from Duftimanta; before his time 
there was, indeed, a place of worfhipon the fame fpot, 
but no town. The fame author has fallen into another 
error, in afligning a lituation of this city not far 
from the river Malini, (he fhould rather have laid the 
rivulet that takfcs its name from a village now called 
Malyani, to the wefiward of Lahore: it is joined by a 
new channel to the Ravy;) but this is a miftake; Haf- 
tinapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
Ganges. The defendants of Peru reftded at Sangala, 
'whofe extenfive ruins are to be feen about fifty miles 
to the weft ward of Lahore, in a part of the 
country uninhabited. I will take occalion to obferve 
here, that Arrian has confounded Sangala with Sal- 
gada, or Salgana , or the miftake has been made by 
his c.opyifts. Fronlinus and Polyeems have preferved 
the true name of this place, now called Calanore; 
and clofe to it is a deferted village, to this day 

called 
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called Salghcda ; its fituation anfwers exactly to the 
defcription given of it by Alexander's hiftorians. The 
kings of San gala are known in the Peril an -hiftory 
by the name of Schangal, one of them aflifted A fra- 
fiab againft the famous Caicofru: but to return from 
this digreffion to Patali-putra. 

The true name of this famous place is, Patali-pvra, 
which means the town of Paiali , a form of Devi wor- 
lhipped there. It was the refidence of an adopted fon 
of the goddefs Paiali, hence called Patali-putra, or the 
Ion of Patali. Patali-putra and Bali-putra are ahfo- 
lutely inadmilfable, as Sanfcrit names of towns and 
places; they are ufed in that i’enle, only in the fpoken 
dialeCts; and this, of itfelf, is a proof, that the poems 
in queftion are modern productions. PataH-pura, or 
the town of Patali, was called limply. Patali, or cor¬ 
ruptly Pattiali, on the invafion of the Mufl'ulmans: 
it is mentioned under that name in Mr. Dow's tranf- 
lation of Ferijhta's hiftory. It is, I believe, the Pa* 
tali of Pliny . From a palfage in this author com¬ 
pared with others from Ptolemy, Marti anus, Herackota, 
and Arrian in his P crip his, we learn that the merchants, 
who carried on the trade from the Gangetic Gt lph, 
or Bay of Bengal, to Ferimula, or Malacca, and to 
Bengal, took their departure from fome place of 
rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Point Godavcry, 
near the month of the Ganga Godavery. The Ihips 
ufed in this navigation, of a larger conllrufliori-than 
common, were called by the Greek and Arabian 
failors, colandrophonta, or in the Hinduftr ni dialed, 
coilan-di-pota, coilan boats or /hips: for poia, in Sanf¬ 
crit, ligntfies a boat or a Ihip; and di 01 da, in the 
weftern parts of India, is either an adjective form, or 
the mark of the genitivecafe. Pliny has preferred to 
its the track of the merchants who traded to Bengal 
from Point Godavery, 
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They went to Cape Colinga, now Palmira ; thence 
to Dandagula, now Tentu-gully, almoft oppofite to 
Fultati*; thence to TrOpina, or Trivcni and Tre- 
heni, called Tripina by the Portuguefe, in the lad 
century; and, lafily, to Patale, called Patali, Pattiali 
as-late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. Pliny, 
who, miftcok this Patale for another town of the fame 
natne, fituate at the fummit of the Delta of the Indus, 
where a form of Devi, under the appellation of Palali 
is equally worlhippcd to this day, candidly acknow¬ 
ledges, that he could by no means reconcile the vari- 
ous accounts he had feeu about Patale, and the other 
4 places mentioned before. 

The account tranfmifted to us of Chandra-Gupta, 
by the hiflorians of Alexander , agrees remarkably 
well with the abdraft I have given in this paper of the 
Mudra-Rdcjhafa. By Athenceus, he is called Sandra- 
copies, by the others Sandracoltos , and fometimes An- 
drocottos. He was alfo called Chandra fimply; and, 
accordingly, Diodorus Siculus calls him Xartdramcs 
from Chandra, or Ckandram in the accufative cafe; 
for in the weftern parts of India, the fpoken dialefts 
from the Sanfcrit do always affeft that cafe. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch , in his life of Alexander , Chan- 
dra-Gupta had been in that prince’s camp, and had 
been heard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would 
have found no difficulty in the conqucft of Prachi, 
or the country of the Prafians had he attempted it, 
as the king was defpifed, and hated too, on account 
of his cruelty. 

In the Mudra-Rdcjhafa it is faid, that king N&nda, 
after a fevere fit of illnefs, fell into a ftate of im¬ 
bed Hi ty, which betrayed itfelf in his difeourfe 

* Tins is the only place in this Eflay not to be found in Renndl’i 
Atlas. 
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and actions; and that his wicked mini (ter, Sacatara , 
ruled .with defpotic fway in his name. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus and Curtins relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. That he and his fa¬ 
ther Nanda too, were of a low tribe, is declared in the 
Vifhnu-purdna and in the Bhdgavat Chandram; that he, 
as well as his brothers, was called Maury a from his mo¬ 
ther Mura and as that word*; in Sanferit, lignilies 
a barber, it furnifhed occafion to his enemies to afperfe 
him as the fpurious offspring of one. The Greek 
hiftorians fay, the king of the Prafu was affaflinated 
by his wife’s paramour, the mother of Chandra; and 
that the murderer got poffcffion of the fovereign au¬ 
thority, under the /periods title of regent and guar¬ 
dian to his mother’s children, but with a view to de- 
ftroy them. The Pur anas and other Hindu books, 
agree in the fame facts, except as to the amours of 
Sacatara with Mura , the mother of Ckandra-Gupta , 
on which head they are filent. Diodorus and Curtins 
are miltaken in faying, that Chandram reigned over 
the Prafu, at the tune, of Alexander’s invafion: he 
was contemporary with Sekucus Nicalor. 

1 fufpeft Chandra-Gupta kept his faith with the 
Greeks or Yavans no better than he had done with 
his ally, the king of Mcpal; and this may be the mo¬ 
tive for Sekucus eroding the Indus at the head of a 
numerous army; but finding Sandro-coptos prepared, 
he thought it expedient to conclude a treaty with 
him, by which he yielded up the conquests he had 
made; and, to cement the alliance, gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage t. Chandra-Gitpta 
appears to have agreed on his part to funiifh 

* "See the Jutiviveca, where it is laid, the pfTspring of a barter.- be¬ 
get by Health, of a female of the Sudra tribe, is called Mauryu • i) K 
offspring of a barber and a Have woman is called Maury a. 

T Strabo, B, 45, p, 724. 
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Sekucus annually with fifty elephants; for we read of 
Antiochus the Great going to India, to renew the al¬ 
liance with king Saphagafeinus , and of his receiving 
fifty elephants from him. Sophagafenius , I conceive, 
to be a corruption of Shivaca-Sena , the grandfon of 
Chandra-Gupta. In the Purdnas this grandfon is called 
jljecavard-dhana , or full of mercy , a word of nearly the 
fame import as Afeca-fena or Shivaca-fena; the latter 
dignifying he zchofe armies are merciful do not ravage 
and plunder the country. 

The foil of Chandra-Gupta is called Allitrochatcs 
and Amiirocatts by the Greek biftorian. Sekucus 
fent an ambaffador to him: and after his death the 
fame good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus 
the fan or the grandfon of Sdeucus. This fon of 
Chandra-Gupta is called Varifara in the Purdnas; ac¬ 
cording to Par afar a , his name was Dafaratha; but 
neither the one nor the other bear any affinity to 
Amitrocatcs ; this name appears, however, to be de¬ 
rived from the Sanfcrit Miirji-Guptd , which fignihes 
paved by Mitra or the Sun 3 and therefore probably was 
only a furname. 


It may be objefled to the foregoing account, the 
improbability of a Hindu marrying the daughter of 
a Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. 'On this 
difficulty I confulted the Pundits of Benares, and they 
all gave me the fame anfwcr; namely, that in the 
time of Chandra-Gupta the Yavanas were much 
refpefiled, and were even confidered as a fort of Hin¬ 
du i, though they afterwards brought upon themfelves 
the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, 
rapacity, and treachery in every tranfa£li<m while 
they ruled over the wellern parts of India; but 
that at any rate the objeQion did not apply to 
the cafe, as Chandra-Gupta himfeJf was a Su- 
dra 3 that is to fay, of the lowed clafs. In the 
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Vifhnu-purdna , and in the Bhagavjat , it is recorded, 
that eight Grecian kings reigned over part of India. 
Thev are better known to us by the title of the 
Grecian kings of Baciriana. Arrian in his Pcriplus , 
enumerating the exports from Europe to India, fets 
down as one article beautiful virgins, who were ge.- 
nerally fent to the market of Baroche. The Hindus 
acknowledged that, formerly, they were not fo drift 
as they are at this day; and tins appears from their 
books to have been the cafe. Strabo does not pofi- 
tively fay that Chandra-Gupra married a daughter of 
Scteucus , but that. Seleucus cemented the alliance he 
had made with him by'conmtbiaf affinity, from which 
exprefiioa it might equally he inferred that Seleucus 
married a daughter of Ckaadra-Gupta ; hut this is 
not fo likely as the other; and it is probable the 
daughter of Selmcus was an illegitimate child, born 
in Perfia after Alexander s conqueft of that country. 

Before I conclude, it is incumbent on me to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinary difference between the line 
of the Surya VarfaSj or children of the fun, from 
Ichfwacu to D ajaratha^Rama, as exhibited in the fe, 
cond volume of the Afiatick Refearches , from the Vijh- 
nu-purdna and the Bkagawal , and that fet down In 
the Table I have given with this Efl’ay. The line of 
the Surya Varfas , from the Bhagawat being absolutely 
irreconcileable with the anceftry of Arjuna and 
Chrijhna , I had at firlt rejefted it, but, after a long 
rearch, I found it in the Ramayen , fuch as I have re- 
prefented it in the table, where it perfeftly agrees 
with the other genealogies. Dafdratka-Rama was con¬ 
temporary with Paraju Rama, who was however the 
deleft; and as the Ramayen is the hillory of Vafara- 
iha-Rama, we may reafonahly fuppofe, his anceftry 
was carefully fet down and not wantonly abridged. 
I fnall now conclude this Effay with the following 
remarks; 
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, I, It has been afferted in the fecond volume oFthe 
A ft a tick Reja relies, that Parafar a lived about i 18o 
yearg before Chrijl , in confcquence of an obfervation 
of the places of the colures. But Mr. Davis having 
confidered this fubjetl with the mimifeft attention, 
authorizes me to fay, that this obfervation mult have 
been made 1391 years before the Chriltian sera. This 
is alfo confirmed by a paffage from the Parajara San - 
hitt 7, in which it is declared, that the Uddya or heliacal 
riling of canopies, (when at the diliance of thirteen de¬ 
grees from the fun, according to the Hindu aftro- 
nomers,) happened in the time of Parajara , on the 
10th of Car he a ; the difference now amounts to 
twenty-three days. Having communicated this paffage 
to Mr. Davis, he informed me, that it coincided with 
the obfervation of the places of the coiures in the time 
of Parajara. 

Another fynchronifm dill more interefting, is that 
of the flood of Deucalion , which, according to the 
belt chronologers, happened 1390 years before Chrijl. 
Deucalion is derived from Dco-Calyiin or Deo Caljiin ,, 
the true Sanfcrit name is Dcva-Cala-Yavana. The 
word Cala-Yavana is’ always pronounced in conver- 
fation, and in the vulgar dial eels Cd-lyun or Cdlijun; 
literally, it fignijp.es the devouring Yavana, He is 
rfcpre feinted the Pur anas , as a molt powerful prince, 
who lived in the weltern parts of India, and gene¬ 
rally rclided in the country of Camboja , now Garni, 
the ancient name of which, is Safm or Safna. It is 
true, they never befiow upon him the title of Deva; 
on the contrary, they call him an incarnate demon , be- 
caufe he prefumed to oppofe Crijhna; and was very 
near deleating his ambitious projeHs; indeed Crijhna 
was nearly overcome and fubdued, after fever) teen 
bloody battles^ and, according to the c.xprefs words 
of the ' Purdr.as, he was forced to have recourfe to 
treachery; by which means Calyun was totally defeated ip 
ihe eighteenth engagement. That his followers and de- 
feendants lliould bellow on him the title of Deva, or Deo, 

is. 
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is very probable ; and the numerous tribes of Hindus, 
who, to this day, call Crijhna, an impious wretch, a 
inercilefs tyrant, an implacable and moll rancorous 
enemy. In fhort, thefe Hindus, who con fide r Crijhna 
as an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in 
the fiery dungeons of the lowed hell, confider Cdlyun 
in a very different light, and, certainly, would have 
no objetlion to his being called Dco-Calydn. Be it 
as it may, Deucalion was confidered as a Diva or 
Deity in the well, and had altars erefted to his 
honour. 

The Greek mythologids are not agreed about him, 
nor the country, in which the flood, that goes by his 
name, happened: Tome make lum a Syrian; others 
fay, that his flood happened in the countries, either 
round mount Etna, or mount Athos; the commcfa 
opinion is, that it happened in the country adjacent 
to Parnafus; whilft others feem to intimate, that he 
was a native of India, when they affert that he was 
the foil of Prometheus , who lived near Cabui, and 
whole cave was vifited by Alexander , and his Mace¬ 
donians. It is called in the Pur anas Gar.nda-jl'han , or 
the place pf the Eagle, and is fituated near the place 
called Shihi , in Major Re knell's map of the weftern 
parts of India; indeed, Pramathaji is better known in 
Sudia by the appellation of Sheba*. Deo-C&lyun , 
who lived at Gazni, was obliged on the arrival of 
Crijhna , to fly to the adjacent mountains, according 
to the Pur anas ; and the name of thefe mountains was 
formerly Parnaja , from which the Greeks made Par¬ 
nafus ; they are fituated between Gazni and Pefhower. 
Crijhna, after the defeat of Cdlyun , delblated his 
country with fire and fword. This is called in San- 
ferjt Pralaya; and may be effected by water, fire, 
famine, peflilence, and war: but in the vulgar dia¬ 
lects, the word Pralaya , fignifies only a flood or inun- 

¥ Batman (in Sanfcrit Candy an) and Sliibr Jay to the N. W. of 
€abui, / 
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dalion. The legends relating to Deo-Calyun, Prome¬ 
theus and his cave, will appear in the next differtation 
I Ihall have the honour to lay before the Society, 

II. Megajlhenes was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed 
the confidence of Sibyrtius governor of Arachofia, 
(now the country of Candahar and Gazni) on the 
part of Seleucus. Sibyrtius fent him frequently on the 
embafiies to Sandrocuptos. When Seleucus invaded 
India, Megajihenes enjoyed alio the confidence of that 
monarch, who fent him, in the character of ambaffador, 
to the court of the king of Prachi. We may fafety 
conclude, that Megajlhenes was a man of no ordinary 
abilities, and as he fpent the greateft part of his life 
in India, either at Candahar or in the more interior 
parts of it; and, as from his public character, he 
muff have been daily converting with the mod diftin- 
guilhed perfons in India, 1 conceive, that if the 
Hindus of that day had laid claim to fo high an an¬ 
tiquity, as thofe of the prefent, he certainly would 
have been acquainted with their pretenfions, as well 
as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans; but, 
on the contrary, he was aftonifiled to find a Angular 
conformity between the Hebrews and them in the 
notions about the beginning of things, that is to fay, 
of ancient hiftory. At the fame time, I believe, that 
the Hindus at that early period, and, perhaps, long 
before, had contrived various aftronomical periods 
and cycles, though they had not then thought of 
framing a civil hiftory adapted to them. Aftrology 
may have led them to fuppofe fo important and mo¬ 
mentous an event as the creation inuft have been con- 
netted with particular conjunctions of Lhe heavenly bo¬ 
dies; nor have the learned in Europe been entirely free 
from fuch notions. Having once laid down this polition, 

* Arrian , B. 5. p. 203. 
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they did not know where to flop; but the whole was 
conducted in a moft ciunify manner, and their new 
chronology abounds with the moft grofs abfurdities; 
of this, they themfelves are confcious, for, though 
willing to give me general ideas of their chronology, 
they' absolutely forfook me, when they perceived my 
drift in a 11 ricier inveftigation of the fubjeCt. 

The lofs of Megaflkgms’ works is much to he la¬ 
mented. From the few feattered fragments, preferved 
by the ancients, we learn that the hi (lory of the Hin¬ 
dus did not go back above 5042 years. The MSS, 
differ; in foipte we read 6042 years; in others 5042 
and three months, to the invafion of India by Alex¬ 
ander. Megajlhenea certainly made very particular 
inquiries, fince he noticed even the months. Which 
is the true reading, I cannot pretend to determine; 
however, I incline to believe, it is 5042, hecaufe it 
agrees bell with the number of years aligned by Albu- 
mazar , as cited by Mr. Bailly, from the creation to 
the flood. This famous aflronomer, whom I menti¬ 
oned before, had derived his ideas about the time of 
the creation and of the flood, from the learned Hindus 
he had confulted; and he affigns 2226 years, between 
what the Hindus call the laft renovation of the world, 
and the flood. This account from Megaflhenes and 
Albwmazar, agrees remarkably well with the compu¬ 
tation of the Septuagint, I have adopted that of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch , as more conformable to fuch 
particulars as I have found in the Pur anas ; I muft 
confefs, however, that fome particular circumftances, 
if admitted, feem to agree beft with the computation 
of the Septuagint: befides, it is very probable, that 
the Hindus, as well as ourfelves, had various compu¬ 
lations of the times we are fpeaking of. 

Megajlhenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a 
lift of kings, from Dionjius to Sandrocuptos, to the 
number of 153. Perhaps, this is not to be under¬ 
stood 
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ftood of fucceflions in a direft line: if fo, it agrees 
well enough with the prefent Jiil of the defendants of 
Naufh a, or Deo-Naufh. , This is what they call the ge¬ 
nealogies limply, or the great genealogy, and which 
they con/ider as th^bafis of their hiftory* They reckon 
theje fucceflio'ns in this manner: from Naufia to 
Cryhna , and collaterally from Naufh to Parhjhzta; 
and afterwards from J-ar&fan'dha , who was contempo¬ 
rary with Cr'ifkiia . ‘Accordingly the number of kings 
amounts to more than 153; but, as I wanted to give 
the full extent of the Hindu chronology, I have intro¬ 
duced eight or nine kings, which, in the opinion of 
feveral learned men, fhould be omitted, particularly 
fix, among the anceftry of Cr'(fhna. 

Megajlhencs, according to Pliny and Arrian, feems 
to fay, that 5042,years are to be reckoned between 
Dipnyfius , or Dto-Naiifka, and Alexander, and that 
153 kings reigned during that period; but, 1 believe, 
it is a rnillake of Pliny and Arrian ; for 153 reigns, or 
even generations, could never give fo many years. 

Megajlhenes reckons alfo fifteen generations between 
Dionyjius and Hercules, by whom we are to under- 
ftand, Crijhna and his brother Bala-Kama. To ren¬ 
der this intelligible, we mu ft confidcr Naufh in two 
different points of view: Naufh w*as at tirfl a mere mor¬ 
tal, but on mount Mem he became a Deva or God; 
hence called Dev a-Nailfk or Deo-Nanfa, in the vulgar 
diale&s. This happened about fifteen generations 
before Cr'i/hna. It appears that like the fpiritual ru¬ 
lers of Tartary and Tibet (which countries include 
the holy mountains of Meru), Deo-Naufh did not, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, die, but his foul fhifted its habitation, 
and got into a new body whenever the old one was 
worn out, either through age or ficknefs. The names 
ol three of the fucceflors of Naufka have been pre- 
lerved by Arrian; they are Sparlanhaf Budyas , and 

Cradevas. 
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Cradevas , The fivft feems derived from the Sanfcrit 
Prackinvau, generally pronounced Prachinbau, from 
which the Greeks made Spariembau in the aCcufative 
cafe ; the two others are (indubitably Sanfcrit,. though 
much dillorted; but I fufpefcl them to be titles, rather 
than proper names. ' 

III. This would he a proper place to mention the 
pollerity of Noah or Satyavrata, under the names of 
Sharma or Shama (for both areufed), Charma and 
Jyapti. They are mentioned in five or fix Purdnas^ 
but no farther particulars concerning them are related, 
befides what is found in a former efi'ay on Egypt. In 
the lift of the thoufand names of Vijhnu, a fort of Li¬ 
tany, which Brahmens are obliged to repeat on cer¬ 
tain days, Vijhnu is called Sharma , becaufe, accord¬ 
ing to the learned, Sharma or Shama , was an incarna : 
tion of that deity. In a lift.of the thoufand names of 
Siva , as extracted from the Padma-purdna, the 371ft 
name is Shama-Jay which is in the fourth cafe, an- 
fwering to our dative, the word praife being under- 
ftood: Praife to Sharmaja % or to him who was incar , 
nated in the houfe of Sharma. 

. The 998th name is Sharma-putradaya , in the fourth 
cafe alio, praife to him who gave offspring to Sharma. 
My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in fome of the Par mas , tliat Sharma , having no chil¬ 
dren, applied to Siva , and made Tapafya , to his hon¬ 
our. ijwara was fo pleafed, that he granted his 
requeft, and condefcended to be incarnated in the 
womb of Sharma's wife, and was born a fon of Sharing 
under the name of Balefwara , or Ifwara the infant. 
Balefwara , or limply Ijwara , we mentioned in a 
former ellay on Semiramis; and he is obvioufly the 
AJjur of Scripture. 

In 
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In another lift of the thou find names of Siva (for 
there are live or fix of them extra fled from fo many 
Pur anas) we read, as one of his names, Bales a Isa 
or Iswa'ra, the infant. In the fame lift Siva is faid 
to be Varahi-Palaca, or he who fojiered and che- 
rijhed Varahi, the con fort of Vishxu, who was in¬ 
carnated in the character of Sharma. From the above 
paffages the learned here believe that Siva, in a hu¬ 
man lhape, was legally appointed to raife feed to 
Sharma during an ilinefs thought incurable. In this 
fenfe Japhet certainly dwelt in the tents of Shem. 
My chief Pandit has repeatedly, and moll pofitively, 
allured me, that the pofterity of Sharma, to the tenth 
or twelfth generation, is mentioned in feme of the 
Purdnas. His fearch after it has hitherto proved 
fruitlefs; but it is true, that we have been able tb pro¬ 
cure only a few lections of Tome of the more fcarce and 
Valuable Purdnas. The field is immenfe, and the 
powers of a bugle individual top limited. 

V. The ancient ftatnes of the gods having been 
deftroyed by the Muffulmans, except a few which 
were concealed during the various perfections of 
thefc unmerciful zealots; others have been crefled 
occafionally, but they are generally reprefented in 
a modern drefs. The ftatue of Bala-Rama at Mutra, 
has very little refemblance to the Theban Hercules , 
and, of courle, does not anfwer exaflly to the de- 
feription of Megafthcnes. There is, however, a very 
ancient ftatue o{ Bala-Rama at a place called Baladeva , 
or Baldeo in the vulgar dialects, which anfwers mi¬ 
nutely to his deicription. It was vifited fome years 
ago by the late Lieutenant Stewart, and I fliall de- 
feribe it in his own words: “ Bala-Rama or Bala-deva 
is reprefented there with a pioughfhare is his left 
hand, with which he hooked his enemies, and in his 
right hand a thick cudgel, with which he cleft their 
fculls; his Ihoulders are covered with the fkin of a 
tyger. The village of Baldeo is thirteen miles E. by 
S. from Muttra.” 
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Here I fhall obferve, that the ploughfhare is always 
reprefented very fma!I, and fometimes omitted •, aud 
that it looks exafcUy like a harpoon, with a ftrong 
hook, ,or a gaff-, as it is ufually called by fifhentten. 
My Pandits inform me alio, that Bala.-Rama is fome- 
times reprefented with his (hoplders covered with iJhc 
fkin of a lion. 
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XIX. 

REMARKS OX THE NAMES OF THE 

CAB IRIAN DEITIES, 

AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE 
MYSTERIES OF ELEUS1S. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 

I N the Adhuta-cofa we find the following legends, 
which have an obvious relation to the Deities wor¬ 
shipped in the Mjrfteries of Samothrace. 

In Patala for the infernal regions) vefules the fovc- 
reign queen of the Nagas (large brakes or dragons:) 
file is beautiful, and her name is Asyortjca. There, 
in a cave, fhe performed Tapafya with fuch rigorous 
aufterity, that fire fprang from her body, and formed 
numerous agnutirjzths (places of facred fire) in Patala . 
Thefe fires, forcing their way through the earth, 
waters, and mountains, formed various openings; or 
mouths, called from thence the flaming mouths , 1 or 
ktald-muchi. By Samude (Ocean vs) a daughter 
was born unto her called R AMA / -nE / vi / . She is molt 
beautiful; fhe is Lacshmi; and her name is A sy- 
o , tcersha / or ATyo'tcrishta. Like a jewel file re¬ 
mains concealed in the ocean, 

t 4 '-'I *" ( ... 

The Dkarma-Raja, or King of juflice, has 
twp countenances; one is mild and full of bene¬ 
volence; thofe alone who abound with virtue fee it. 
He holds a court of juftice, where are many a fi¬ 
ll Rants, among whom are many jult and pious 
Lings; Chitragupta atls as chief'Secretary. Thefe 
holy men determine what is dharma and ad harm a, 
juft and unjuft. ‘ His (Dharma rajas) fervant is 
yol. V. T called 
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called. Carm.ua: he brings the righteous on celeftfal 
cars, svhich go of them lei ves, whenever holy men are 
to be brought in, according to the direflions of 
the Dharma-Raja, who is the fovereign of the Pi- 
tris. This is called his divine countenance , and the 
righteous alone do fee it. His other countenance or 
Jbrm is called Yama: this the wicked alone can 
fee. It has large teeth, and a monitions body. 
Yama is the lord of Patala; there lie orders fome 
to be beaten, fome to he cut to pieces, l'ome to be 
devoured by monfters, &c. His fervant is called 
Cashmala, who, with ropes round their necks, 
drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws 
tkem headlong into hell. He is unmerciful, and 
hard is his heart: every body trembles at the fight 
of him. According to Mnaseas, as cited by the 
fcholiaft of Appollonius Rkodius , the names of the/ 
Cabman Gods were Axieros, or Ceres, or the 
Earth; Axiocersa or Proserpine; Axiocersos 
or Pluto; to whom they add a fourth called Cas- 
millus, the fame with the infernal Mercury. 


Axieros. is obvionfly derived from Afyoruca , or 
rather from Afyonu or Afyorus ; for fuch is the pri¬ 
mitive form; which dignifies literally, jhe zvho/e fact 
is moji beautiful. 

Axiocersa is derived from Afyotcerfa , a word of 
the fame import with the former, and which was the 
facred name of Proserpine. This is obvioufly 
derived from the Sanfcrit Prafarparni , or Jhe who is 
furrounded by large fnakes and dragons. Nonnus re- 
prefents her as furrounded by two enormous fnakes, 
who conftantly watched over her. She was ravifhed 
by Jupiter in the fhape of an enormous dragon. She 
was generally fuppoled to be his daughter; but the 
Arcadians, according to Paufanius , iufilled that Hie 
was the daughter of Ceres and Neptune; with whom 
the ancient mythologifts often conlound Oceanus. 
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As {he is declared, in the facrcd books of the ffindus, 
to be the fame with Lacjhmi , her con fort of cauife is 
Viflinu , who rules, according to the Purdnas, in the 
weft, and alfo during the greateft part of the night. 
In this fenfe Vijhnu is thelJis of the weftern mytholo- 
gifts, the black Jupiter of Statius ; for Vijhnu is repre- 
fented of a black , or dark azure complexion: Pluto or 
Yama is but a form of Vijhnu . The titles of Dis or 
Ades appear to me to be derived from A'di or A'din, 
one of the names of Vijhnu, When Cicero fays*, 
Terrena auiem vis omnes atque natura , Diti patri de¬ 
dicatee ejl; that is to fay, That nature, and the powers 
or energy of the earth, are under the direction of Dis. 
This has no relation to the judge of departed fouls,, 
but folely belongs to Vijhnu. 

Axiocersos, or in Sanfcrit A^yotcerja, or A'syot - 
cerfas , was Pluto or Dis, and was meant for Vijhnu. 
Vijhnu is always reprefeiited as extremely beautiful; 
but I never found A’iyotcerfa among any of his titles: 
he is fometimes called Alcerja , a word of the fame 
import. 

Cashmala' or CasIimala^ is obvioufty the CaJ- 
millus of the weftern mythologifts. The appellation 
of Cabin , as a title of thefe deities, is unknown to 
the Hindus; and, I believe, by the Cabirian gods, 
we are to underftand the gods worlhipped by a 
nation, a tribe, or a fociety of men called Calires , 
I he Cuveras or Cuber&s , as it is generally pronounced, 
are a tribe oF inferior deities, poffefled of immenfe 
riches, and who are acquainted with all places under, 
or above ground, abounding with precious metals and 
gems. I heir hiftory, in the Purdnas , begins with the 
firft Menu , and no mention is made in it of floods; at 
leaft my learned friends tell me lo. They are rep re¬ 
nted with yellow eyes , like the Pingacjhas (of whom 

f Cic, De datura Dmum* 
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we fpoke in a former efi’ay on Egypt,) and perhaps 
may be the fame people; certain it is the PmgacJIuis 
w or (hipped the Cabirian gods-. Diodorus Siculus fays, 
that the invention of fire, and the working of mines, 
were attributed to them; and we find a Cabirus repre- 
fetited with a hammer in his hand. 

At the conclufion of the Myfteries of Eleusis, 
the congregation was difmiffed in thefe words: 
K07?, "Oft, Pa| ; C-onx, Oniy Pax. Thefe my ft crious words 
have been confidered hitherto as inexplicable: but 
they are pure Sanfcrit, and ufed to this day by Brah¬ 
mens at the edncltifion of religions rites. They are 
thus written in the language of the Gods, as the Hin¬ 
dus call the language of their /acred books, Canfcha , 
Only Pacjha. 

Can sc h a fignifies the objeft of our moft ardent 
wi flies. 

Om is the famous monofyllable ufed both at the be¬ 
ginning and conclufion of a prayer, or any religious 
rite, like Amen. 

Pacsha exa&ly anfwers to the obfolete Latin word 
Vix : it fignifies change, courfe, (lead, place, turn 
of work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly after 
pouring water in honour of the Gods and Pilris, It 
appears alio from Hesychius, 

I. That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the 
conclufion of every momentous tranfaftion, religious 
or civil. 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe, gave 
their fuffrages, by dropping of pebbles of different 
colours into a box, the noife made by each pebble 

was t 
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was called by one of thefe three words, (if not by all 
three) but more probably, bj the word Pacjha ; as . 
the turn , or pacjha of the voting judge, was over. 

When lawyers pleaded in a court of juftice, they 
were allowed to fpeak . wo or three hours, according 
to the importance of the Caufe; and for this purpofe, 
there was a Clepfydras , or water clock , ready, which, 
making a certain node at the end of the expired Pacjha , 
Vix 5 or turn , this noife was called Pacjha , &c. 

The word Pacflia is pronounced Vacjk and Vacl in 
the vulgar dialects, and from it the obfolete Latin 
word Vlx is obvioufly derived. The Greek language 
has certainly borrowed largely from the Sanfcrit; 
but it always affefts the fpoken dialects of India; 
the language of the Latins in particular does, which 
is acknowledged to -have been an ancient -dialed of 
the Greek. 
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XX. 

ACCOUNT OF THE 

PAGODA AT PERWUTTCJM. 

EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN 
MACKENZIE, 

COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 

T HE Pagoda of Perwuttum., hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, is fi mated near the fouth bank of 
the Kiftna, in a wild traH of country, almoft un¬ 
inhabited,, except by the Chinfuars, about 

r 6,5 miles W. of Jnawada in Guiitoor. 
■ Horizontal J 63 miles E. N. E. of Canoul. 

dillance j And fuppofed to be 103 miles S. 
and A E. 0 f Hydrabad. 

March 14th, 1794.—Having fent notice to the ma¬ 
nager of the revenues (the principal officers of the 
circar) that I was defirous of feeing the Pagoda, pro¬ 
vided there was no objection, I was informed at noon, 
that I might go in. The manager did not appear very 
defirous of paying any of the common civilities, 
but the Brahmens crowded round to conduct me 
into the place. On entering the fouth gate, we de¬ 
scended by fteps, and through a fmall door,, to the 
inner court, where the temples are: in the centre 
was the Pagoda of Mallecarjee , the principal deity 
worffiipped here. It is fquarp, and the roof is 
terminated by a pyramid of fteps; the whole walls 
and roof on the outfide, are covered with hrafs 
plates, which have been gilt, but the gilding is now 
worn off. Thcfe plates are joined together by fmall 
bars and fockets, fo that the whole may be taken 
off without damage to the fpire or pyramid, which is not 
Above thirty feet from the ground; the plates are 

T 4 plain, 
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plain, excepting' a few emboffed figures of women, 
fame fmall ornaments, and on the friezes of the doors, 
the pannels of which are alfo plated. A ftatuc with 
three legs is placed over each of the three entries: 
to fupport this uncommon figure, a poll is carried up, 
which, at firft fight, gives it the appearance of being 
empaled. On the welt fide of the Pagoda inferiptions 
are engraved very neatly on three Iheets of brafs- 
plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat bafe- 
irient and pedeftal ornamented with brazen figures 
of cows, is a flendcr pillar about twenty-four or 
thirty feet high, entirely compofed of brafs-plates; 
it is bent; and from the joints, which plainly appear 
in the plating, it feems to be laid on a bamboo en- 
clofed within. The four fides of the pedeftal are 
covered with inferiptions, two in Gcnfoo or Tellinga, 
one in Grindam, and one in Naggerim : the firft le- 
ven lines of the latter, in large well defined cha¬ 
racters, I copied; five fmaller lines followed, which I 
could not copy fo exa&ly, the char after being fmall, 
and the pedeftal’ highly elevated. Some char afters 
are alfo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts 
of the moulding. From hence I was condufted 
to the fmaller and more ancient temple of Mal- 
lecarjee, where he is adored in the figure of a 
rude ft one, which I could juft diftinguifh through 
the dark villa of the front building on pillars. Behind 
this buildirg an immense fig tree covers with its fliadc 
the devotees and attendants, who repofe on feats 
placed round its trunk and carpeted. Among thefe 
was one Byraggy who had devoted hintfelf to a per¬ 
petual refidence here; his foie fubliftcnce was the 
milk of a cow, which I faw him driving before him: 
an orange coloured rag was tied round his loins and 
his naked body was befmeared with allies. 

Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, 
with a copy of the inferiptions on two of the brafs- 
plates ; they profeffed pot to know exaftly the 

meaning 
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meaning of them, being, they fait!, Sdnfcrittmn Jigum. 
The fame ignorance of the fanguge of their religious 
books, fcems to prevail through ail thefe countries. 
The Brahmens in attendance here, are relieved at 
Rated times, from Autcowr and other places, as this 
place is pnwholefome and the water bad. One of 
them faid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory 
of the hiftory of the Pagoda, and of the figures carved 
on the walls. Though they had never heard that any 
European had been here before, they did not exprefs 
any ftirprife at this viiit. Some of them applied for 
medical aid, but no fever prevailed among them at that 
time. 

During the troubles of Sevi-row, the Chinfuars 
occupied the Pagoda, who (hipped it of feme orna¬ 
ments and damaged it. Since Sem^rotu had fuhmitted, 
the revenues, derived from the refort of pilgrims, are 
collected lor the canoul circar by a manager or aumil- 
dar, who re Tides within the enclosure, as do the 
febundies and peons, Rationed here to protect the pil¬ 
grims, who come from all parts at certain Rated 
fe Rivals. 

I he red colour, that predominates in the rock of 
this country, (which is a granite,) is very remarkable. 
'1 he fupcrftratmn, which, in many places, forms the 
naked fuperfices of the foil, is of a black colour, 
and from the fmooth Alining furfacc it ■ frequently 
exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a Rate 
ol fiifian, but goes to no great depth; the next flra- 
tum is' compofed of grains of.a reddi(h colour, mixed 
wito others of a white (hining quartz, in greater 
proportion and o( a larger lize, fo as to give the Rone, 
when quarried, a grcvilh colour, which is more ob- 
fervable after it has been cut or chiffeled. Iron is 
found in feverai parts of this mountainous traa, and 
io are diamonds, but the labour is fo great, and the 
chance of meeting with the veins fo very uncertain, 

that 
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that the digging for them has been long difcontimied: - 
the following places were mentioned as producing 
them, viz. 

1. Saringamutta, near Jatta Reow, on the other 
fide the Kijbna , where the ferry and road to 
Amirabad croffes. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

2. Rout a Pungala , two parous diftant, near JPatdoh 
Gunga. 

3. Gojfah Reozo, twelve parous down tire river. 
N. B. A ferry or ford there. After the heavy 
rains, when the rivers fall, they are found fome- 
times in the beds* This place is near the ruins of 
Chundra-goompfy-putnam, formerly a great town 
on its north bank, and now belonging to Am- 
raritty. 

The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting 
over as much of this bad road as 1 could before noon: 
my tents and baggage had been fent off at four, A. M. 
and I only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention 
of making fome remarks on the fculptures of its wait 
as foon as day light appeared. But the Brahmens with 
the Rajpoot amuldar (who had hitherto fheWn a fhinefs 
that I had not experienced in any other parts of the 
journey,) came to requeft, that, as I was the firfl Eu¬ 
ropean, Who had ever came fo far to vilit MalUcarjee , 
and had been prevented from feeing the objeft of their 
worlhip, by yelterday not being a lucky day, I would 
remain with them that day, alluring me, that the doors 
would be opened at ten o’clock. I agreed to wait till 
that hour, being particularly defirous of feeing, by 
what means, the light was re Hefted into the temple, 
which the unfkilfulncfs of my interpreter could not 
explain intelligibly to my comprehcnfion. Notice be¬ 
ing at lalt given, at about half paft eight, that the fun 
was high enough, the doors on the eaft fide the gilt 
Pagoda were thrown open, and a mirror, or reflefting 

fpecpluin, 
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fpeculum, was brought from the Jiajpcoi Annul (it s 
houfe. It was round, about two feet in diameter, and 
fixed to a brafs handle, ornamented with figures of 
cows j the polifhed fide was convex, but fo foul that 
it could not reflefl the fun beams; another was there¬ 
fore brought, rather finaller and concave, furrounded 
by a narrow rim and without a handle. Direftly op- 
pofite to the gate of the Pagoda is a flone building, 
raifed on pillars, enclofing a well, and ending in a 
point; and, being at the diftapee of twelve or fourteen 
feet, darkens the gateway by its fhadow, until the fun 
rifes above it: this, no doubt, has been contrived on 
purpofe to raife the expectation of the people, and by 
rendering the fight of the idol more rare, to favour 
the imposition of the Brahmens. The moment being 
come, I was permitted to ftand on the Heps in front of 
the threfhold without, (having put off my fhoes, to 
pleafe the dire&ors of the ceremony, though it would 
not have been infilled on,) while a crowd furrounded 
me, impatient to obtain a glimpfe of the aweful figure 
within. A hoy, being placed near the door-way, waved 
and played the concave mirror, in fucli a manner, as 
to*throw gleams of light into the Pagoda; in the deepeft 
recefs whereof was difeovered, by means of thefe co¬ 
rn fcations, a final], oblong, roundifh white flone, with 
dark rings, fixed in a Giver cafe. I was permitted to 
go no farther, but my curiofity was now fufftciently 
fatisfied. It appears, that this god Mallicarjee is no 
other than the Lingam , to which fuch reverence is paid 
by certain calls of the Gentoos; and the reafon why 
he is here reprefented by ftones unwrought, may be 
under flood from the Brahmens’ account of the origin 
of this place of worfhip. My interpreter had been ad¬ 
mitted the day before into the JanBwm JanBorum, and 
allowed to touch the flone, which he fays is fmooth, 
and fhining, and that the dark rings or flreaiks are 
painted on it; probably it is an agate, or fome other, 
flone of a filicious kind, found near fotrie parts of the 
Kifhna, and of an uncommon fize. The fpeculums 

were 
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were of a vhitifh metal, probably a mixture of tin and 
brafs. 

Thefe arts, defigned to iropofe on the credulity of 
the ignorant fuperftitious crowd, feem to have been 
cultivated fuccefsfuily here, and the difficulties attend¬ 
ing the journey, with the wild gloomy appearance of 
the country, no doubt, add to the aweful impfeffion 
made on their minds. 

The Brahmens having given me the following ac¬ 
count of the origin of the Pagoda, I infert it here, as 
it may lead to farther inquiry; and,'by a companion 
with other accounts, however di(glided by fable or 
art, fomc light may be thrown on the hifioyr and 
manners of a people fo very interefting. 

« At Chundra-gumpty-patnum, twelve parous down 
41 the river on the north fide, Formerly ruled a Raja 
w of great power, who, being abfent fevcral years 
« from his houfe, in confequence of his important 
46 purfuits abroad, on his return fell in love with his 
« own daughter, who had grown up (luring his long 
ic abfence. In vain the mother represented theim- 
« piety of his paffion: proceeding to force, his daugh- 
w ter fled to thefe deferts of Perwuttum, firft utter- 
“ ing curfes and imprecations agsinit her father; m 
“confequence of which, hH power and wealth de- 
“ dined; his city, now a deferted ruin, remains agio- 
“ nument of divine wrath; and himfelf, ftruck by the 
« vengeance of Heaven, lies deep beneath the waters 
“ of Futtela-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
« firing of emeralds that Adorned his neck.” Here is 
a fine fubjefl for a fable; it may, however, furnifli a 
due to hiftorv, as the ruins of this once oppulent 
city are Hill faid to exifi. This account of the origin 
of the devotion here, bears a great refemblance to that 
of the pilgrimage to Monferrat, in Catalonia, men¬ 
tioned in Baretti' s travels. 

The princefs was called Mallicct-davi, and lived 
“ in this y ildeiyiefs. Among her cattle was a remar ki- 
“ ably fill's black cow, which ihe complained to her 

(t herdfman, 
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** herdfman, never gave her milk. He watched be- 
* e hind the trees, and faw the cow daily milked by an 
u unknown perlon. Malica-Divi informed of this, 

“ placed herfelf in a convenient fituation, and be- 
“ holding the fame unknown perfon milking the cow, 

“ ran to ftrike him with an iron rod or mace, which 
“ file held in her hand; but the figure fuddenly difap- 
** peared, and to her aftonifhment, nothing remained 
“ but a rude fhapeiefs ftonc. At night the god ap- 
w peared to her in a dream, and informed her, he was 
“ the perfon that milked the cow; fhe, therefore, on 
“ this fpot, built the firfl temp 16 that was confecrated 
“ to the worfhip of this deity reprefented by a rude 
“ ftonc.” This is the fccond temple that was fliewn 
yefte.rday, where he is exhibited in the rude ifate 
of ihe firfl di/covery, and is called Mudi-Mulla-Car- 
jee or Mallecarjet ; the other temples were afterwards 
built in later times, by Rajas and other opulent per¬ 
fon s. The Lin gam, fliewn by refle&ed light in the 
gilded temple, has alto its hifloryand ftories, ftii] more 
abfurd and wonderful, attached to it. It was brought 
from the (now defertedj city of Chundra-goompty- - 
putnam. 1 he pnneeis, now' worfliipped as agoddefs, 
is alfo called Brama-Rimbo , or SirichUlnm-Rumbo, 
from whence this Pagoda is called Strkhiihm. She 
delights peculiarly in Perwuttum, but is called by 
eighteen other names. 

It may be proper here, to take notice of the carv¬ 
ings on the outer walls, as they are remarkable for 
their number, and contain lefs of thofe nionftrous 
figures than other buildings of this kind. It would 
appear that the ftories reprefented on fevcral divifions, 
or compartments, arc deligned to iraprefs on the 
mind fome 11101 al leffon, or to heighten the reverence 
inculcated for the objeft of adoration here. The 
cuftoms and manners of the Gentoos; their arms 
drefs, amufoments, and the parade and ftate attendant 
on their fovereigns, in former times, might he elu¬ 
cidated by a minute infpe&ioii of the figures repre- 

fented 
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fented on die walls; drawings of which, and tranAS- 
tions of, or extrafils from, any books or infcriptiom, 
that might be found, having relation to them, would 
be ufeful to that end. 

The feveral Pagodas, Choultries, and Courts, are 
enclofcd by a wall 660 feet long and 510 feet broad. 
In the centre of this inclofure are the more ancient 
buildings already deferibed. Below the level of the 
principal gate, a road or avenue, twenty-four feet 
broad, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence 
is a defeent by Heps to gardens on the north fide; 
from the eaft gate a double colonade runs, 120 yards, 
forming a ftreet; an oblong tank is on the well fide, 
from which water was conducted to refervoirs in the 
gardens, but thefc are now entirely negleCted; the 
town or peltah covered the fouth fide, and the S. E. 
angle; the form of the inclofure is an oblong fquare, 
with one fquare projection to the weft. The great 
gate-ways are, as ufual, fupported by ftone pillars, 
leaving apartments for the guard on each fide the en¬ 
trance: they arc covered with fpires of brick work; 
and this, with the pillar between, being retired fome 
feet within the line of walls, fhews that they are of 
more modern conftrudion, though the fpires are rather 
ruinous: and it may.be proper to remark, that thefe 
brick fpires, formed of feveral flories with final 1 pi- 
lafters, of no regular order, and the niches ornamented 
with figures in plailler, feem to be the lateft invention 
ufed in the Pagodas; thofe with pyramidal roofs, ftep- 
fafhion, and the f’ummit crowned, fometimes by a 
globe, are more ancient, and of feveral fizes, fo low as 
four feet in height; built of ftone, and feem to be the 
fil'd improvement on the early rude temples of rough 
Hones let up on end to cover the image of the god. 
Thefe firll attempts are frequently Ceen among the hills. 
The wall of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the 
greyifh ftone, from fix to feven feet long by three high, 
exafcUy fqu&red and laid together, and about eight or 
uine rows of thefe, from the level of the interior 

pavement 
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pavement, leave its height varied from twenty-four 
to twenty-feven feet; the whole of the wall on the 
outilde {being 2,100 feet by twenty-four, allowing 
240 for the opening of the gates and lquare proje&ion 
on the weft fide) is covered with carvings and figures 
fculptured out of the block. Every fingle block has 
a rim, or border, raifed round it, within which, the 
carving is raifed on a level with the rim, defigned evi¬ 
dently to protect the figures from injury, while raifed 
upon the wall. 

The fir ft and loweft row of thefc ftones is covered 
with figures of elephants, harneffed in different ways, 
as if led in proceffion, many of them twifting up trees 
with their trunks.—2nd. The fecond row is chiefly 
occupied with equeftrian fubjefis; horfes led ready 
faddled and their manes ornamented, others tied up to 
pillars, fome loofe; a great many horfemen are repre- 
ibnted, engaged in fight, at full gallop, and armed with 
pikes, fwovds, and fhields; others are fecn hunting the 
tygers, and running them through with long fpears. 
The riders are reprefented very fmall in proportion to 
the horfes, probably to diftinguifh the fize of the lat¬ 
ter, as a final ler call feems intended to be reprefented 
among the led horfes, where a few are feen lower in 
fize, fomething refembling the Acheen breed of horfes. 
All thefe figures are very accurately defigned. It is 
remarkble, that feveral figures are reprefented gal- 
lopping off as in flight, and at the fame time drawing 
the bow at full ftretch; thefe Parthian figures feem to 
have entirely dropped the bridle, both hands being oc¬ 
cupied by the bow; feme of them are feen advancing 
at full fpeed, and drawing the bow at the fame time. 
This mode appears to have been praftifedby the Indi¬ 
ans, as it is highly probable, that the arts of common 

life only, are here reprefented in the lower row._ 

3d. On the third row, a variety of figures are rep're. 
iented, many of them hunting pieces; tygers (and 
m one place a lion) attacked by 'feveral perfons; 

crowds 
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crowds of people appear on foot, mgny armed with 
bows and arrows,'like the. Chinfuars; many figures 
of Byrraggies or Jogies are feen diflinguilhed by 
large turbans, Carrying their flicks, pots, and bun¬ 
dles, as if coming from a journey; fome leaning 
on a flick as if tired, or decrepit from age; others ap¬ 
proaching with a mien of refpeft and adoration.—The 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh rows, are filled (as 
it would appear from the fcanty information I was 
able to obtain) with reprefentations of feveral events 
regarding the deities of the place, or expreffive alle¬ 
gories of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Brahmens; and probably fome may record particular 
events of real hiflory.—The eighth has fewer car¬ 
vings than the reft, fome /tones are occupied by a 
fingle lloiver of large fize, perhaps intended for the 
facred flower (lotos): and fome, though but a few, 

•by the figure of a god.—The ninth, or upper row, 
is^ cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, 
and the /tones, between each of thefe apertures, 
are alternately fculptured wjith the figures ot the 
Lingara, and a cow fltaded by an umbrella, to iignify 
its pre-eminence. 

To examine the particular groups reprefented, 
would have taken up much more time than I could 
fpare, but I particularly noticed the following: lft, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures in a ba¬ 
lance : one of them appears to have a little out-ba¬ 
lanced the other. From what I could underftand from 
the Brahmens, this was meant for Bra'hma weighing 
Vijknu and Siva , or Sulramica ; the latter is heavieft. > 
This alludes to the different feels, or followers of 
Vijhnu and Siva. Another figure alfo reprefented two 
perfons weighed in a balance, both equal, but the-ex¬ 
planation of this I could not learn. 

Second. Several people are reprefented pulling 
at the head and tail of a great fnake, which 

is 
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is twilled round a Lingam. This I had feen cart ed on 
the walls of the Pagoda of Wentigmeita , near Siaout , 
in September, 1792. 

3d. Elephants treading a man under foot. 

4th. A naked' figure of a woman approaching the 
Lin gam : in her left hand Ihe holds the fmall pot ufed 
for ablution; in her right a firing of beads (Ingam 
valu;) a hand appears iffuing from the Lmgam. 

The Brahmens explained the meaning of this fculp- 
lure; “ Acuma Devi naked, approaching to worfhip 
(t the Lingam; a hand appears fuddenly from it, wav- 
“ ing; and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach 
“ in that indecent fituation.” A maxim of decency, 
in the height of religious zeal, is here inculcated. 

5th. The flory of Mallecarjee and the facred 
cow (the origin of the PagodaJ is reprefented in two 
different places. The cow appears with its udder 
diflended over the Lingam, which differs from the ac¬ 
count of the Brahmens in not being reprefented as a 
rough ftone; a perfon near a tree is feen, as if looking 
on; a kind of divifion fee ms to feparate thefe figures 
from a woman, in a fitting poflure, with an umbrella 
held over her, to denote fuperior rank; on the right, 
behind a' tree, is a figure very indiflinCt, probably 
intended to reprefent the herdfman: the trees are 
badly executed. 

6th. Among the number oT animals in the procef- 
fion on the fecond hand third row, two camels are 
reprefented, with a perfon on each beating the nagra , 
or great drum. 
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7th. In one compartment llie figure of an alliga¬ 
tor, or crocodile, with its fcales and monftrous teeth 
is Teen, running open mouthed, to devour a perfon 
lying before it; two women,are Handing near a third 
Tea ted; they are looking on a child near them. I 
got no explanation of this. 

8th. An elephant and tyger fighting. 

The fculptures on the fonth and eaft fides are in 
good prefervation; thofe on the weft and north are 
more inj ured by the weather. The age of the firft tem¬ 
ple might perhaps bedifcovered from the infcriptions, 
if a trandation of them could be obtained. I could 
gain no information on this head; but I fufpeft 
the building to be of higher antiquity than the know¬ 
ledge, or, atleaft, than the ufe of gunpowder among 
thefe people; becaufe among fo great a variety of 
arms as are fculptured upon the waits, fwords, bows, 
pikes, arrows, and Ihields of a round figure, the match¬ 
lock is not to be found, though a weapon fo much 
in ufe among the Poligars. On inquiring of the Brah¬ 
mens the meaning of thefe carvings, one of them re¬ 
plied, “ it was to Ihew how the Gods lived above:” 
but indeed they feem to have loft all traces of any 
knowledge they may have formerly poffeffed, and to 
be funk into the profoundeft Hate of ignorance. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE PRINCIPAL iERAS AND DATES 

OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

BY MR. JOHN BENTLEY. 

T HE confufion and darknefs that pervade and 
overfpread the Hindu chronology, I am in¬ 
clined to think, proceed from two different caufes: 
the one, owing to the fancy of their Brahmens and 
Poets, in difguiling and embellilhing theirhiftpry With 
allegory and fiflion; the other, to the ignorance 
of the modern Hindus , who, not able to difeern the 
difference between the feyeral aeras and modes of dat¬ 
ing, which were made life of by their ancient hifto- 
rians, Brahmens , and Poets, in recording pa ft events, 
have blended the whole together, into one mafs of ab- 
furdity and contradiction. 

At this day, it is not eafy to difeover the meaning 
of all the different modes of dating formerly in ufe. 
It appears, however, from fciftorical faQs, that they 
were moftly, if not all nominally , the fame; but effen- 
tially different in other refpe&s:—they all went un¬ 
der Ahe appellation of divine ages, Man-wan- 

tar as , &c. but the yugs, divine ages, Manwantaras , 
&c. of the aftronomers were different in point of 
duration from thole of the Brahmens and Poets, and 
thofe of the Brahmens and Poets were, in like manner, 
different from thofc of others : hence it becomes, ah- 
folutely neceflary that we know the difference be¬ 
tween each, that is, the aftronomic, the poetic, &c. 
&c. from each other before we can attempt to analyze 
the Hindu chronology on true principles. It is from 
this mode alone that we can difeern truth, though dif- 
guifed by fiction; and, until the gordian knot,°made 
tail by the hand of modern times, be untied, much 
will remain in obfeurity. 
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The atlronoraic yugs, divine ages, &c. are the only 
periods in which the real number of years meant, 
are not concealed: it may not therefore be improper, 
before I proceed farther, to ftate what thefe periods are, 
and their duration. 

The Calpa is the greateft of all the aftronomical 
periods, and the duration of it is 43*20000000 years. 
This period is compofed, or made up, of the Idler 
yugs, &c. in the following manner. 

4 Yvg s > viz. a Satya , a Treta , a Dwapar , and a 
Cali yug, make one divine age or Mahavug; 71 Maka 
yitgs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, make 1 Man- 
'■wanlara; and 14 Maiiwantaras com pole a Calpa , at 
the commencement of which there is alfo a Sandhi, 
equal to a Satya yug. The duration of eacli period 
is as follows: 


Sandhi at the beginning of the Calpa 
Safya yug ~ - 728000 

Treta yug - - 1296000 

Dwapar yug - - 864000 

Cali yug - - 432000 

One divine age or M ah a. yug 4320000 


71 Maha yugs 
Add a Sandhi 


306720000 

1728000 


308448000 
A Calpa , or a grand period 


A Manwanlara 
14 Manwantaras 


1728000 


4318272000 

4320000000 


The Calpa is an anomalifUc period, at the end 
of which the Hindu aftrouomers fay, that the places 
of the planets’ nodes and aplides will be precifely 
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the fame as at the beginning of it; and the com-, 
mencement of it was when the fun, moon, and all 
the planets, nodes and apfides, were in a line of con¬ 
junction, in the beginning of Aries, or 19558,84,897 
years ago : therefore fix Mamvanfaras, 23 Maha yugs 
of the feventh Manxuantara, and as far as the 220897th 
year of the Cali yug , of the twenty-fourth Malta 
yug , arc now (A°. 1796) expired of the Gulp a. The 
ancient aftronomers, mod probably for the fake of 
convenience, made the prefent Cali yug of the Hindus^ 
of which there are now 4897 years expired, to com¬ 
mence when jult the fir ft half, or 216000 years were 
dap fed of the above mentioned Cali yug , of the 
twenty-fourth Maha yug; and we are now only in the 
4898th year of the /ccond half of that period. I 
fhail therefore by way of diftinefion, call the prefent 
Cali yug the £t Aftronomic Alra.” 

The Brahmens and Poets, in imitation of the aftro¬ 
nomic periods above given, invented others for their 
hiftory and poetry. Thefe I fhail diftinguifb by the 
name of “ Poetic Ages,” or sras, becaufe they are 
embellifiled by fi&ion, and covered over with a 
mvfterious veil: nominally , they appear the fame as the 
aftronomic periods, but hiftorical faQs prove them to 
be effentiallv different in point of duration; 011c aftro¬ 
nomic year being equal to 1000 poetic ones: hence, 

Years Real Years 

A Poetic Satya yug of 1728000 is only 1728 

Tretayugoi 1296000 1296 

Dzvaparyug of 864000 864 

Cah yug of 432000 432 

The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Satva yug, com¬ 
menced at the creation, and the reft 'in fuccoffion, 
agreeable to the following fliort chronological table’ 
continued down to the prefent time. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT 

jERASj &c. 



Poetical 
Mr as. 

Year of the World. 

Ajlronomic 

Mra. 

£ J 

o 

Adam 

0 

Cai yug 0 


1 

1 

* 1 

£ g 

130 

Seth born 

130 

1 5 1 


905 


905 

• 75i 


90.6 


g°6 

823 

Co 

1056 

Noah born 

1056 

824 


1656 

Flood 

1656 

882 

■**- 

1728 

1 

59 

Nimrod 

1728 

1729 
1787 

ig°5 

Phadyo- 
TA 1000 

Budha1.ioc>2 

1043 


177 

ICSCHWA- 

Arraham 

1907 

1948 

1101 
Sisungai 1 39 


cha and 

Noah’s death 

2006 

Nan da 1499 


Budhu 


2044 

Chan dra- 

^0 

1 79 


2404 

G upt a 1599 


; . 220 


2504 

PUSHPAMX- 

< 5 J 

Cj 

278 


2641 

tra 1736 

* 

3 l6 


2 753 

Vasude- ' 


676 


2758 

VA 1848 

<s 

776 

Parasara , 

2825 

^53 


913 

Y UDHISHTHIR 

2825 

I92O 

£ 

1025 

Vyasa 

2830 

1920 

<*S 

Rama 1030 

Paricshit 

2835 

1925 

<u 

£ 

1097 


2980 

193° 

n 

• 10 97 


3 02 4 

2075 


Val- 

MIC 1102 

IIO7 

1152 

1296 



2I/9 

! 


¥ The Cali yng commenced In February^ in (he go6di year of 

the world- 

CHRO- 













Satya Yug, or the Cali Yug , or Dwapar Yug , 

I Id Divine Age . /row cr Brazen Age. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT 
7ERAS, &x. continued 


Poetical 

jEras* 

Year of the 
World. 

Cush a t 

3 ° 2 5 1 
3098 

74 

530 

3554 

576 

3600 

676 

3700 

776 

3800 

864 

3888 

3889 

1 

3950 

62 

3983 

95 

Christ 4007 

“9 

4073 

185 

4085 

197 

4088 

200 

4188 

300 

4320 

43 2 

4321 

4505 

1 

4520 

185 

4624 

200 

4720 

300 

492° 

400 

3120 

600 

6320 

800 

55 2 o 

1000 


1200 

-"V - -il "j 


Agronomic ASLra. 


2X20 

Balin 2193 
Chandrabija 

2649 

26.95 

2 795 

28 95 

2 9 p 

2984 

V ICR AH A D IT Y A 

3045 

Devapala 3078 
3 1 0.2 

Narayanpala 

3^8 

Saca 3180 
3183 

3 28 3 
3 U 5 
3416 

Varaha 3600 
3615 
3715 
3815 
4915 

4215 

4415 

4615 


Curr.y,J4831 Curr.year 58 o 3 
U 4 


Current year48g8 

In 
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In the preceding table, I have placed the begin¬ 
ning of the aftronomic asra of the Cali yug, of -which 
4897 years were expired in April laft, in the 906th 
year of the world; at which time 905 .years were 
elapfed of the Satya yug of the Poets, reckoning from 
jts commencement, at the Creation; hence it is felf- 
evident that the notion of the modern Hindus , who 
have confounded the fabulous or fictitious ages of their 
Poets with the aftronomic periods merely from a firni- 
larity of names, are not only erroneous, but even 
quite oppofite to the true intent and meaning of 
the ancient Hindu writers themfelves; who, it may 
be proved, have fometimes adopted the aftronomic 
sera of the Caliyug, during the periods of the Trda 
and Dwaparyugs of the Poets, and made tife of either 
aera, (aftronomic or poetic, and fometimes both), ac¬ 
cording as it fuited their fancy, for recording not only 
paft events in general, but even one and the fame event. 

The fir ft in fiance I fhall mention by way of proof 
is that of Bun ha, the ancient Mercury of the Hin¬ 
dus. The late Sir William Jokes, -whofe name can 
never be mentioned but with the higheft efteem, places 
the ancient Budha, or Mercury who married I la, 
a daughter of Noah, about the beginning of the 
Treta yug ; contemporary with Jisc’mwacu the fon 
of Noah. Now the Hindus in general, and the Bha- 
gawatamrita in particular, fay that “ Budha be- 

came vifible the ioo2d year of the Cali yug" (aftro¬ 
nomic sera) : let 11s therefore examine this matter a lit¬ 
tle, and fee whether this is not the fame Budha, 

who is recorded as living near the beginning of 

the Trda yug of the Poets; contemporary with the 
fon of Noah. Fir ft the xooad year of the Cali 

yug was the 1907th from the Creation. Secondly, 

Noah, by the Mofaick account, did not die before 
the 2006th year from the Creation or about 
top years after the appearance of Budha. Third¬ 
ly? snd laftly, there was but one Budha in the 

time 
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time of Noah; and he is faid to have married I la, 
the daughter of Noah: hence tve may fafely infer, 
that the Budiia, who appeared in the ioo2dyear of 
the Cali yug, or 1907 of the Creation, was the very 
fame that married Noah’s daughter, and is recorded 
as living near the Beginning of the Treta yug of the 
Poets. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as 
well as the time, perfectly coincide; for the ioo2d 
year of the Cali yug correfponds not only with the 
latter days of Noah, but alfo with the 179th year of 
the Treta yug of the poets, as may be feen from the 
preceding table. 

I fliall now mention another in/lance, which, while 
it confirms what I have above faid, rcfpefiring the 
ancient Hindu writers or hiltorians adopting the agro¬ 
nomic xra of the Cali yug, at different times during 
the periods of the Treta and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, 
will at the fame time explain the caufe of all the con- 
fufion and abfurdities, which at prelent appear in the 
ancient hiftory and chronology of the Hindus. 

Valmic and Vyasa were two ancient contemporary 
bards, whom the modern Hindus feparate by no lefs a 
period than 864000 years, believing Valmic to have 
lived near the dole of the Treta yug, and Vyasa near 
the clofe ol the Dwapar yug; and though they cannot 
but admit that the two hards had frequently converfed 
together on the fubjefit of their poems, yet they will 
rather account for it by fuppofing a miracle, than 
affign any real or probable caufe for an abfurdity, fo 
contradictory, not only to nature, but to common 
fenfe. 

Vyasa was the fon of Pauasara, an ancient aftro- 
nomer; and Paras ara was the grandfon of Vasish- 
tiia, who was alfo an altronomer, and piaboita , or fa¬ 
mily prieft, tp Rama, king of Audhya or Oud, who 

reigned, 
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reigned, according to the Hindu accounts, near the 
clofe of the Tretayug of the Poets. Parasara, the 
father of Vyasa, was therefore about one or two gene¬ 
rations after Rama. Rut, from the obferved places ot 
the equinoxes and folftices in the year 3600 of the 
prefent Cali yug, by one Varaha, an aftronomer, 
and their places as mentioned by Parasara, it would 
appear, that the obfervations of the latter mull have 
been about 1680 years before VarAha; which will 
therefore place Parasara about the year 2825 of the 
■world, correfponding to the 1097th of the Treta yug 
of the Poets; and as Parasara may have been then 
between thirty and forty years old, we may place Ra¬ 
ma about the year 1030; and Valmic and Vyasa 
about the year 1102 of the Treta. yug of the Poets, 
being the 2830th of the Creation. The/e years may 
not be the exact times in which they re/peth'vely 
lived; but, I believe, they do not vary from the 
truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer 
than this we cannot well expebt to bring them* 

By having thus obtained the rcfpeSive times or 
years in which Rama, Parasara, Vyasa, and Val¬ 
mic lived, we have afeertained a point of the utmoft 
importance to the chronology of the Hindus. 

The war of Mahabarat took place in the time of 
Vyasa,* in confequence of which he wrote his epic 
poem called the Mahabarat , and on the compofition of 
which he confulted Valmic. V yasa was therefore con¬ 
temporary with Chrishna, Arjun, Abhimariyir, 
Yudhishthir, Paricshit, and others engaged in that 
famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and towards the clofe of the 
reign of Paricsiiit, the Hindu hiitorians of that part 
ol India, where Paricshit reigned, began to lay 
‘ ‘_ afide 
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afide the Poetic <eras altogether, and to adopt the 
aftronomic sera of the Cali yug^ of which near 2000 
years were then expired. 

This circumftance of laying slide the poetic aeras, 
and adopting the aftronomic, it feenis in the conrfe 
of ten or twelve centuries after became either totally 
forgotten or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fact that 
the very adoption of the aftronomic aera has been 
taken, by the modern Hindus , for the aflual beginning 
of the Cali yug itfelf. This erroneous notion, toge¬ 
ther with thofe which they entertained refpc&ing the 
duration of the different ages, the Satya, Treta , and 
Dwapar yitgs of their Poets, which they firmly believe 
to be the fame with the aftronomic periods of the 
fame name, and to have ended accordingly before the 
prefent Cali yug commenced, has been the caufe of all 
the confufion which appears in their ancient hillory 
and chronology. For, finding the immediate fucceffor 
of Paricshit mentioned in ancient hillory as reigning 
in the Cali jwg, they concluded, though erroneoully, 
that Paricshit mult therefore have reigned at the 
clofe of the Dwapar yug; and from this circumftance, 
having removed PARicsmr from the clofe of the Treia r 
yug down to the clofe of the Dwapar yug, they were" 
then obliged to place Yudhishthir, Arjun, Ckishna, 
Habimanyu, and Vyasa, at the clofe of the Dwapar 
jj/wgaifo; by which means they feparate Vyasa from 
V almic, his contemporary and friend, and the reft who 
were engaged in the war of Bharat from their proper 
places in hillory, by 864000 year of the Poets. 

It is owing to the fame erroneous notions refpe&ing 
the Cali yug , that the modern Hindus have thrown 
the ancient hillory and chronology of the kings of 
Magadha or Bahar into confufion.’ For having* dif- 
covered that Sahadeva, the foil of Jarasanoha, 
was contemporary with Yudhishthir, tficy concluded 

that 
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that as they had already placed Yudhisutiur at the 
clofe of the Dwapar yug, Sauabeva mutt be at the 
beginning of the Cali yug; and therefore, without 
further ceremony, not only removed Sahadeva but 
his nineteen fucccflors, who formed a dynafty in the 
family of Jakasandha, from their proper period in 
hiftorv; (between the years 1920 and 2193 of the Cali 
vug) and placed them immediately before Pradyota, 
who began his reign in' the 1000th year of the Cali 
yug. This removal was productive of two abfurdities 
at once, both of which are particularly noticed by the 
late Sir William Jokes in his chronology of the 
kings of Magadka. The one, that in confequence of 
placing the names before Pradyota, they were ob- 
hliged to aflert that the twenty princes reigned one 
thoufaud years; that is, from the beginning of the Cali 
yug, in the year of 906 of the Creation, down to the 
1905th, fo that they mull have then reigned as well 
during the flood as before and after it. The other, 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the hif- 
tory from which the. twenty reigns were removed, in 
order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aflert that a dynafty of four 
princes of the Canna race, the firft of whom (Vasu- 
deva) came to the throne in the year of the world 
2753, or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefs than 

345 y ears - 

Now ? , as YumtisHTHiRwas the uncle and immediate 
predeceffor of Paricshit, and con fequeiitly contem¬ 
porary with Parasara the father of Vyasa, it is clear 
that both Yudhishthir and Sahadeva mull have 
reigned about the year 2825 of the world; which is 
about feventy-two years after the reign of the above 
Vasudeva of the Canna race, and correfponding pre- 
cilcly with the chafm- 

Innumerable other inftances of the abfurdities of 
the modern Hindus might be produced, but thofe 

I have 
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I have mentioned and explained, I think are fuffieient. 
1 {hall therefore conclude the fubjed of the poetic 
aeras with the following table, {hewing the moon’s age 
and month, with the day of the week on which the 
Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yugs of the Poets 
refpeQively commenced; which will prove, beyond 
a probability of doubt, that they have no connexion 
whatever with the aftronomical yugs of the fame name, 
belonging to the fyftcm of Meya explained at the 
beginning of this elfay; for in the latter all the yugs, 
Manwantaras, &c. belonging to the fyftem begin in¬ 
variably, on the firft. day of Byjakh , the moment the 
fun enters Aries in the Hindu fphere. 


Poetic Mr as. 

Days of [ 
the Week. j 

Moon's Age and Month. 

Balya yug 

Sunday 

gd tuthee ol the moon of 
Byfakh. 

Treta do. 

Monday 

gth do. of do. Car tic. 

Dxvapar do. 

j Thurfday 

28th do. of do. Bhadro. 

Cali do. 

| Tucjday 

15th do. of do. Magh. 


Hole. I lie lunar month takes its name from the folar month, in which 
the ticmoon happens to fall. 30 tiuhees make a lunation. 


'll ith refpeft to the day of the week mentioned in 
preceding table fume of the Hindu accounts differ. 
The moon’s age and month are extrafcled from the 
Br ohmoJwretjij which agrees with the Hindu calendar, 
wherein the commencement ef each yug is alfo re¬ 
corded. 


The following table of the dates of the ten avatars 
incarnation of the deity, which took place in the 
above-mentioned yugs, is extracted from an augim or 

tontor 
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% jrnr™ L y*. 

tontor called 41 Guhjateeguhja fuppofed to have been 
written by Seeb or Seeva, a Hindu deity. 


TABLE OF THE AVATARS. 



Avatars. 

Week Day . 

Moon*s Age 
and Month , 

Naljhalra, 

1 

Motchyo 

Monday 

1 tit thee 
Chilro 

Rtvati 

2 

Kurmo 

Wednefday 

2 JoiJFko 

Rohini 

3 

BoRAHO 

Sunday 

7 Magho 

Afwini 

4 

Nreesingho 

Saturday 

14 Byfakko 

Swats 

5 

BAMONO 

Friday 

12 Bhadro 

Sravana 

6 

PoROSURAMO 

Saturday 1 

3 Byjakho 

Rohini 

7 

Ramo 

■Monday 1 

9 Chitro '„ 

Runary obafee 

8 

Rreesno 

1 Wednefday | 

123 Bhadro 

Rofcim 

o 

Boodho 

'Sunday 

uo A faro 

Byf ah ha 

lOfKoUKEE 

Saturday 

I2 A graham 

Purvafara 


The ift. 2d. 3d. and 4th. Avatars are fuppofed to 
have happened during the period of the Sacya yug; 
the 5th. 6th. and 7th. in the Treta yug; the 8th. and 
gth. in the Dwapar yug; and the 10th or laft in the 
Cali yug of the Poets long fince part. 

Having then finished what I had to fay refpefding 
the poetic ayras, and the abfurdities introduced into 
the hiftory and chronology of the Hindus , by con¬ 
founding them with the altronomic fyftem of MeVa, 
I liiall now proceed to a third fyftem, wherein the 
Mariwantaras appear to have been but of ftiort dura¬ 
tion, and to depend on the revolutions of either 
Jupiter or Saturn. This fyftem, like that of the 
poetic Betas, has been always confounded with that 


3 
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of Mey>’s, and confequently the caufe of much con- 
fufion in the records of ancient times. To diftmguilh 
it from Meya’s I /hall call it the Putanic Sylgm; 
and, by way of introduflion, give the following table 
of the dates, &c. of the fourteen puranic Manwan- 
taras, as contained in a Hindu book, entitled the 
Uttar a Chanda , from which Capt. Francis Wulford 
■was fo obliging as to favour me with an extrad. 


TABLE of the PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


s 

s 

Days of the Week. 

Moon’s Age & Month 

Nakjhatra, 

i 

Began on Sunday. 

9 th 

tittheeof Afvnn. 

Sravana. 

SI 

- Thurfday. 

12 

- Car tic. 

Utto B ha- 
dr of ada. 

3 

- Monday. 

3 

- Chitr. 

Critica. 

41 

—— Friday. 

3 

- Bahm\ 

Hof a . 

5 

- Tuefday. 

30 

- Phalgun. 

Salobhifa. 

6 

-* Saturday. 

u 

■ -- Tons. 

Rhoini. 

7 

■ -- Friday. 

lO 

-- Afar. 

Swati. 

8 

-—— Tuefday. 

7 

• - - Magh. 

*Omircda. 

9 

■ - Sunday. 

23 

-- Srabon. 

Rhonini. 

10 

■- Friday. 


- Afar. 

Uttora Sara 

11 

- Monday. 

l 5 

- Car tic 

Critica. 

12 

- Thurfday. 

*5 

- - Phalgun. 

Xltiora- 

Pkolguni. 

1 3 

-- Wed n efday 

l 5 

- Chitr. 

Chitr a. 

M 

' V/edaeJday 

J 5 

' YMjlith, 

Jeyfa. 


* Onurada appears jncorreft, as the moon of Magh mufl be so or zi 
trays old before it enters Onurada NakQiarat. 


The 
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The order in which the above Manwantaras followed 
each other is not now known, but I have given them 
in the order in which they were written, in the memo¬ 
rial Jloke or verfe. However, as the firft Manwantara 
commenced juft when fifty years of Bra'hma’s life 
(that is one half of the grand cycle of this fvftem) 
were expired, it iseafy to perceive that the 13th on the 
lift rauft have been thefirlt Manwantara; and I fufpcct 
that the 10th. was the fecond, the itth. the third, the 
12th. the fourth, and the 14th. the fifth Manwantaras, 
all of which appear to have been computed according 
to mean notions only ; the other nine having the ap¬ 
pearance of beings computed according to the true 
place of the planet, on which the regulation of the 
periods depended. 

In this fyllem, which appears to have been in ufe 
before the time of Meya for vugs, viz. a Satya, Tre- 
ta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Mahayug; fe- 
venty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya 
yug, formed a Manwantara; and fourteen of fuch 
Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a Cal.fia or a day of Brahma, 
and his night was of the fame length; 360 of fuch 
days and nights form one of his years; and 100 of 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Pura~ 
nic cycle, in which all the planets, with the nodes and 
apfides of their refpeflive orbits, were fuppofed to re¬ 
turn to a line of conjunftion in the beginning of aries, 
the point they let out from at the commencement of 
the cycle. 

From the apparent fhortnefs of the Puranic Man- 
wantara t, (which probably did not exceed 3 or 400 
years at moft) and confequently of the Calpa, the 
cycle or term.of Bra'hma’s life above mentioned ap¬ 
pears to have been absolutely ncceftary in this lyt* 
tern, to render it applicable to the purpofe of atlro- 

nomy. 
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nomy:. But in the fyftem of Meya now in ufe^ that, 
cycle is now totally unneceffary ; nor does it in fafcl 
belong to it, as the Calpa alone, in the latter, contains 
all the Idler cycles of the revolutions of the planets,, 
nodes, &c. within the period of its duration. 

Meva, the fuppofed author of Surya Sidhanta t lived 
in the Satva vug of the 28th Maha yug, of the 7th 
Manwantara of the fifty-fir ft year of Brahma's life ; 
and probably finding the Puranic fyftem either incon¬ 
venient, or not fuffieiently correQ, he invented the 
prefent one'on a much larger fcale, extending the 
duration of a Manwantara to 308448000 years, and 
ft m pi i lied the fyftcm by making the vugs, &c. to de¬ 
pend on folar motion alone; by which means, all the 
periods in his lyftem begin invariably on the firft day 
of Byfakh , the moment the fun enters Aries in the 
Hindu fphere, which cir cum fiance alone, mult form 
a moft linking difference between it and the Puranic 
fyftem. - * 

In the Surya. Sidhanta, Meya has {fated the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic in his time at 24 0 , front whence 
Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman to whom the public is 
under very confiderable obligations, for his valuable 
paper on the altronomical computations of the Hindus , 
publi Ihed in the Afiatich Refear dies, computed that, 
fuppofing the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been 
accurately obferved by the ancient Hindus as twenty- 
four degrees, and that its decreafe had been from that 
time half a fecond a year, the age or date of the 
Surya Sidhanta (in 1789) would be 3840 years; there¬ 
fore Meya mu ft have lived about the year 1956 of the 
creation. 

The Hindu books place Porosu Ram, one of the in¬ 
carnate divinities, in the 8th Manwantara of the Pura - 
nic fyftem, and fo they do VYasa, anti Osothamo, 

vot. v. X ' - the 
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the Ton of Dron mentioned in the Makabkarat ; and 
fmce the time of Vyasa the remaining fix Manwan- 
taras have expired, as will appear from the following 
table of all the Patriarchs or Munoos , &c. from the 
time of Swoyombhoobo or Adam, who lived in the 
firft Manwantara, down to the end of the fourteenth, 
which I have extrafted from the Sreebhagobot^ and 
from which Tome rational idea may be formed refpefl- 
ing the duration of the Puranic Manwantara^ now ge¬ 
nerally confounded with the periods of the fame name 
belonging to Meya’s fyftem, in which we are now no 
further advanced than to the feventh Manwantara, and 
which was the fame when he wrote long before the 
time of Vyasa. 


Table of the -Patriarchs or Munoos, and others , 
during the fourteen Puranic Manwantaras. 


ill MANWANTARA. 


Adam. Munoo . 
-Sotoroopa, his wife 
PreeyObroto, his fon 
U tt p ad o, his l'econd 


Swoyombhoobo, or 


Roochee, the hulband of 
Akootee 


Kordom, ditto of De¬ 
bootee 


fon 

Akootee Swoyombi-ioo^, 


Doksoprojapootee, ditto 
of Prosootee 


ill daughter 

Debootk ditto, 2 nd ditto 
Prosootee ditto, 3 d 


Tooreeto 

Moreechee 

Meesro 

Yogo 


ditto 


ad MANWANTARA. 


Swarocheeso. Munoo. Tooreeto 
Raja Dyumot, his fon Urjostombho 

Raja Suseno, ditto Rochono, & others. 

Raja Rociieesmot, ditto 
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1/tomo. Munoo 
Pobono his Ton 
Shin joy ditto 

JogotrOj ditto 
Sotyo 


Bedosuto 

Bhodro 

Promodo 

Sotyojeetj and many 
others. 


4th MANWANTARA. 


Tamoso. Munoo 
Breesokhyatee, his Ton 
Norohketu, ditto 

SOTYOKIIOROYO 


Beerso 
Bedhreetoyo 
Joteerdma 
Treeseckhoisworo, and 
many others. 


■ 

-t 


$th MANWANTARA. 

Riboto. Munoo Heronyoroma 

Botee, his ton Bedoseera 

Been dho, ditto Urdhobahoo 

Bhootorgyo BeebhoOj & many others* 

6th MANWANTARA. 

Chaksooso. Munoo 


Purru, his Ton 
Purruso, ditto 
SuDYUMNO, ditto 
Prodyumno, ditto 


Apyo 

Horyosmot 

Dyveeroro 

Montrodr u.Mo } and many 
others. 


7th MANWANTARA. 


Vaviosavata, or Noaii. 

Munoo 


Preesodhro, his 6th foil 


IcshWAKU, 

NrEEGOj 

Dreesto, 

SORYATI, 


his 


ill fon 
end ditto 
3d ditto 
4th ditto 


Nobhogo, 

Kobee, 

Deesto, 

Baruno, 

Adityo* 


7th ditto' 
8th ditto 
9th ditto 
10th ditto 


Norisyanto, 5th ditto 


X 3 


7 th 
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7th MANWANTARA (continued.) 


Bosu 

Rudro 

Biswedebo 

Morudgono 

o SNIK.UMAR 

Ribhobo 

KOsyapo 


Otri 

Bosisto 

Biswamitro 

Goutomo 

JOMODOGNEE 

Biiorodwajo 

PuRONDORo&many others 


Sth MANWANTARA. 


Suborn 1. Munoo. 

Neermoko, his fon 

Beerojoska, ditto 

Sutopa 

Beeroja 

Omreetoprobho 

Gabolo 


Porosu Ram 
Dipliman 

OsOTTHAMO, fon ofDfLOS 
Kreepo 
Reesyosringo 
Vyasa or By asa. 


qth MANWANTARA. 


Doksosaborni. Munoo 
Bootoketu, his fon 
Diptiketu, ditto 
Dreestoketu, ditto 
Morichi 


Ghorbo 

Paro 

Dydtimot 

Strothoj & many others. 

\ 


10th MANWANTARA. 


Bromosabornee. Munoo 
Burnt is in, his fon 

SORASONO 

Birltdho 

Hobisman 


SOKREETO 

SOTYO 

JOYO 

Murti 

Sombpoo, and many others 
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nth MANWANTARA. 

Dhomorsaborxee. Munoo Neerbano 

Sotyo DhobmOj his fon Roochee 

Bihongcono Oruno 

Kamogomo Bidretto, and many others.- 


12th MANWANTARA. 


Rudrosabornee. 
Deboban, his fon 
Upqdebo, ditto 
DebosreestOj ditto 
Horito 


Munoo Topomurti 
Toposee 
Ogneedroko 

Gon dhodhamA) and many 
others. 


13th MANWANTARA. 

Debosabgrnee. Munoo Sutramo 
Chitroseno, his fon Neermoko 

Bichitro, ditto Dibospoteej and many 

Sukormje, others. 


14th MANWANTARA. 


Eendrosoborn I. 
Uruncco, his fon 
Bhuru, ditto 
Bodhno, ditto 

PoBETROO 

Chaksooso 


Munoo Ognee 
Bahoo 
SOOCHEE 
SUDIIO 

M AGODHo,andmany others. 


Note. Several names in the foregoing table had the 
title of Dcvtas, Reejkees , &c. annexed to them, pro¬ 
bably by way of diftinction or pre-eminence. 

Utomo, Tomoso, and Riboto, the third, fourth, 
and fifth Munoos , were the grandfons of Swoyom- 
bhoobo or Adam; Doksosabor^i, the ninth Munoo, 

X 3 was 
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was the fon of Baruno or Varuno, the tenth fon 
pf Vaivoswata; therefore it is eafy to perceive 
that the Puranic Manwantara , which was conlidered 
in ancient times as the duration of the life of a 
Munoo or Patriarch, could not be very long, and 
ought not to be confounded with the Manwantaras 
of the prerent fyitem of Meya, coiifiltjiig of 
308448000 years each, 

A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the Tolar and lunar line of princes, who are faid to 
have reigned in the cities of Ayodhya or Audh (now 
Oud), and Pralijkthana or Vitora , otherwife Hajluia- 
poor (now Delhi) refpe&ively, from about the begin¬ 
ning of the Tretayugof the Poets, or 1002nd year 
of the aftronomic Cali yug, down to the time the Tolar 
line of princes became extinEt: when the country is 
fuppofed to have been conquered by fome foreign 
power; probably Alexander. 


Poetic 

JEra. 


Solar Line. 


W. iJ 

da 

& 

s ^ 


Lunar Line. 


A fir. 
JEra 

C. Yug 


i 79 


Vi 

5 - 

o 

t 1 —-a 
■ 

<0 


bp 

s 

ha 


Icswachu 
Vicucshi 
CUCUSTA 
AneN AS 
Prithu 5 

VlSWAGAND- 
HI 

Chandra 
Yu v an aswa 

Srava 

V RIHADHAS- 
WA IO 

Dhundhu- 

MABA 

Dkidhaswa 


19°7 


Buoha 

PURDRAVAS 

Ayush 
Nahusiia 
YAYATI 5 

PURU 

jANAMEJAYA 


1002 


10 


j Poetic 
















Treta Yug , or Silver Age. 
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Poetic 

JEra. 


* s 


Lunar Line. 


Apr. 
JEra. 
C. Tug. 


Solar Line. 


Heryaswa 
Nicumbha 
Crisaswa 15 
Senajit 

Y U V AX AS W A 

Ma.vdhatri 

PURUCUTSA 

Trasadasyu 

20 

An ARAN YA 

Heryaswa 

Praruna 

Trivendha- 

N A 

Satyavrata 

25 

Trisancu 

Harischan- 

DRA 

Rhoita 
Harita 
Champa 30 

StJDEVA 

Vi jay a 
Biiaruca 

V RICA 

Bahuca 35 
Sagara 
Aswan j as 
An so MAT 
Bhaghira- 

THA ~ 

Sruta 40 

Nabha 


Prachinwat 

Pravira 

Men as yu 
Charupada 
SudYO 
Bahugava 

SAN YAT I 

Ahanyati 

Raudraswa 

Riteyush 

Raotinava 

SoMATI 

Aiti 

Dushmanta 
Bharat a 

VI TATHA 

Manyu 

V Pvl HATE SHE- 
TRA 

Has lin 

AJAMEDHA 
Ricsha 
Samw arana 
Guru 



Poetic 
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Poetic. 

/Era. 

Solar Line, 

ft r% 

Lunar Line. 

Afir, 

.Era 

C.Yu g 


SlNDHADWlPA 


Jahnu 



Ayutayush 


Suratha 



RitapernA 


V I DURATHA 



Saudasa 45 


Sarvabhauma 



As MAGA 


45 

Jayasinha 



Mu LAC A 


Radhica 



Dasaratha 


Ayutayush 



Aidabidi 


Acrodhana 



ViswasaKa 50 : 


Devatitiii 50 



Chatawanga 


R USHA 


* 

Derghabahu 


Dilliba 


'I 1 

Raqu 


Prat ip a 



Aja 


Santanu 



'DASAB.ATHA55 


V ACHYTRAV1R- 


‘ ^ 

to 

Rama 


YA 55 


w 



Pandu 


^1097 

Vrihadbala 

2825 

Yudhishthu 

1920 

§ 



RA 


u 11D7 

Vrihaduana 

2835 

Paricshit 

1930 


*Urucrya 


*Janamajaya 


■w 

ft 

# Vatsavr id- 


* Satan ica 60 



ha 60 


*Sahasrina- 



*pRATOYOMA 


CA 


/ . 



*Aswamedha- 



*BH.'yNu 


JA 





# Asimachrish- 



*Devaga 


NA 





# Nemichac- 



*Sahadeva 


RA 





*Up.TA 65 



*V IRA 65 


*CniTRARAr 

'2119 

1296 

*Yrijohaswa 

3024 

TA 


Poetic 


















Dwapar Yvg , or Brazen Age. 


Poetic 

/Era. 
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Solar Line. 

Year of 

the Wo. 

* 

Lunar Line ; 

CUSHA 

3 oa 5 

*SuCHIRATHA 

Attithi 


*D hr nr mat 

NI SI -1 AD HA 


*Susiuna' 

Nab as 70 


*SUN IT.HA 70 

PlfNDARICA 


*Nrichae- 

CsHEMAD* 


SHUH 

HAN WAS 


*SuCHINALA 

Devan ic a 


*Pariplava 

Ahsniacu 


*SUNAGAR 

PARIPATRA 75 


*Medhavin 

Ranachala 


75 

Vajranabha 


*Nripan java 

Arca ' 


*Derva 

Sugana 


*Trini 

V IDHRTTI 80 


*Vrihadra- 

Hiranyana- 


THA 

bha 


*SlJDHASA 80 

PUSHYA 


# Satanica 

Druvasand- 


*Durmada- 

H 1 


na 

SuDERSANA 


*Rahinara 

ACNXVERNA85 


*Damdapani 

SlGHIRA 


*Nimi 85 

Maru 


*CsHlMAGA 

Prasusruta ■ 



Sandhi 



Amersana 90 



Mahaswat 


--- qo 

V iswabhahu 



Prasenhajit 



T ac shaga 



*J 3 ANNUM AT 



35 


- , Q5 
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C.Yug 


2120 


Poetic 
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Poetic 

jpra. 

Solar Line . 

& 

^3 

Lunar Line, 

AJlr. 

/Era 

C.Yu g 


* Pr ACTiC AS- 





WA 





*SuPRATICA 





*Marudeva 





*SUNASCHA- 


- - 100 



TRA 





* PuSHCARA 




^5 

too 


I 

f 

£ 

v 

*Antaricsha 




S 

*Sutapas 


- — 105 


q 

*Amitrajit 




k 

0 

*Vribadraja 




mi 

*Barhi 105 




£ 

*Critanjaya 





# R an an jay a 


——— no 


<3 

*Slocya 




a 

*Sudhoda 110 




q 

*Langalada 





*'PrASENAJ1T 





# Csudraca 


— 115 



*Str*OTRA 





li 5 




864 

117 

3888 

— 117 

2983 


In the preceding table I have placed Yudbish- 
thir in the year 2825 of the world, correfponding to 
the 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets, and to the 
1920th of the aftronomic Cali yug: that this is about 
the period in which Yudiiishthir reigned I have not 
myfelf the fmaileft doubt, not only becaufe he muft 
have been contemporary with Parasara, the father 
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of Vyasa, but alfo on account of the exaft coincidence 
of that period with the chafm in the chronology of 
the kings of Maghada , which appears fufficicntly evi¬ 
dent to have been occafioned by the removal of the 
dynafty of Sahadeva, who was contemporary with 
Yudhishthir, from that period of hiftory. 

From the probabilities of the duration of life de¬ 
duced from obfervations on bi Ms of mortality, it appears, 
that the mean duration of human life, taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty- 
three years. Admitting, however, the mean duration 
of life to be thirty-three years, of this we cannot allow 
more than a half, or feventcen years at the utmoft, to 
each reign, in a long fucceflion of princes. There¬ 
fore, as lesHWACU, the foil of Noah, began his reign 
near the beginning of the Treta yug, or in the year 
179 of that period, if we divide the remaining years 
n 17 in the Treta yug by 17, we fhall have about 
fixty-fix reigns from Icshwacu’s time down to the 
end of the Treta yug; and this number of reigns is 
confirmed by the place of Yudiiishthir in the table, 
being the fifty-feventh reign, and at the fame time 
about 200 years before the end of the Treta yug; 
fo that in all probability, it would require at lealt 
nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to the 
end of that period. After the fame manner, the 
number of computed reigns for the whole of the Dwa- 
par yug, or 864 years, would be fifty-one: which, 
with the former number, make altogether 117 com¬ 
puted reigns; and of this number, we find no more 
than 114 in the Polar line of princes, and Hill conli- 
dprably lets in the lunar line. 

In confequence of the ancient hiftorians adopting 
the aftronomic aera of the Cali yug-, at the clofe of 
Paricsiiit's reign, as already noticed, Yudhish- 
thir and Par icshit’s in the lunar line, and with 
V rihadbala and V r i hadrama’s, their contempora¬ 
ries, in the folar line, ivere removed (with others) by 

the. 
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the modern commentators from the clofe of the Treta 
yug down to the clofe of the Dwapar yug of the Po¬ 
ets; therefore Rama was fuppofed to have been the 
laft prince of the folar line who reigned in Oud at the 
clofe of the Treta yug: and as they had placed the 
immediate fuccclforsi of Paricshit at the beginning 
of the Cali yug; fo in like manner, the immediate 
fucccffors of Vrihadrana may be fuppofed to have 
been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug alfo; 
hence the mode of correction required becomes ob¬ 
vious. 

I have therefore reftored Vrihadbala and Vri¬ 
hadrana to their proper places in the Treta yug, as 
contemporaries with Yudhiswthir and Paricshit; 
and the remaining names down to the end of that pe¬ 
riod marked with a*, were their fuccclfors as placed 
in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a*, are the remain¬ 
ing princes mentioned in Sir William Jones’s 
chronology as reigning in the Cali yug; all of whom, 
however, if they reigned at all, muft have reigned be¬ 
fore the end of the Dwapar yug of the Poets; and 
their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as reign¬ 
ing in the Cali yug, does not at all imply that they 
reigned after the Dwapar yug, but only in the aftro- 
nomical Cali yug, which commenced the 906th year 
of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortu¬ 
nately confounded (by the modern Hindu commenta¬ 
tors) with their Cali yug: with which however it has 
no relation except in name: or, to fpeak more cor¬ 
rectly, they have confounded the fiftitious ages of 
the Poets with the real aftronomic periods. 

With refpeft to the chafm in the lunar line of 
princes after [ananujaya, the names that are miffing 
mu ft either have been loft, or elfe, which is more 

. prob- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hiftorians, as 
reigning in the Cali yug of the aftronomical aera; and 
as Jananujaya is the firfl prince mentioned as reign¬ 
ing in the Cali yug, in the lunar line, it is very pro¬ 
bable, he may be the fame perfon recorded as reign¬ 
ing in the Treta yug; and if that fhould be the cafe, 
the eleven names that follow next to him, mo ft likely 
will be thofe that fhould fill the chafms. 

At what particular period of time, the Tolar line of 
princes became extinft, it is not eafy to afeertain ; by 
the table, it would appear, that it mull have been 
fifty years before the year 3888 of the world; but as 
I allowed feventeen years to each reign, which is 
rather too much in a long fucceffion of eldeft fons, 
it is probable it mud have ended about 100 years at 
leaft, earlier than given by the table; which will 
place the end of the laft prince’s reign, about the year 
3788 of the world. 

Alexander the Great paid his vifit to India , about 
200 years before the year 3888 of the world, or end 
of the Dwapar yug; but whether he was the caufe of 
the folar line of princes becoming about that time 
extinS, or whether Prasenajit (the laft prince but 
two mentioned in the table, and whofe name might 
be pronounced, or corrupted into Porasnajit, Po- 
rvsnajit, or even Porus itfelf, leaving out the ter¬ 
mination NajitJ was the prince named Porus, whom 
Alexander conquered and took prifoncr, I will leave 
to others to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the king of Magadka or Bchar , from the remn 
of Pradyota, in the year 1095 of the world, 
down to that of Chandrabija, in the year acca 
containing a period of 1649 years. 
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Anno 
M undi 


Call 

Yug 

Anno 

Mundi 


Cak 

% 

1905 

PRADYOTA 

1000 


SujYESHTHA 



Palaca 



Vasumitra 



VlSACHAYUPA 



Abhadraca 



Raj ac a 



PULINDA 



Nandivirda- 



Ghosha 



N A 



Vajramitra 


2044 

SlSUNGA 

1I 39 


Bhagavata 



Cacaverna 



Devabuti 



CsHEMADKER* 


2 753 

Vasudeva 

1848 


MAN 



Bhumitra 



CsHETRAJIR- 

I 


Narayana 



YA 


2825 [ 

St/s ARMAN 



V IDISARA 

t 


*SAHADEVA 

igzo 


Ajatasatro 



# Marjari 



Darbaca 



*Srutasrava 



A JAY A 



*Ayutayush 



Nan D EVER d- 



*Niramitra 



HANA 



*SuNACSHA- 



Mahan and 1 



TRA 


2404 

Nan da 

*499 


*Vrishetse- 


25°4 

Chan dra- 

1599 


NA 



GUPTA 



*Carmajit 



Varisara 



*Srutanjaya 



Asocaverd- 



*V IPRA 



hana 



*SuCHI 



Soyas as 



*CsHEMA 



Desauatha 



*Suvrata 



Sangatha 



*Dhermasu- 



Saliscuca 



TRA 



Somasarman 


* 

*Srama 



Satadhan- 



*Dridhase- 



WAS 



KA v 



V RIADRATHA 





2641 

Pushpamitha 

1736 





Acnamitra 





Anno 
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Anno | 
hhndi 

' 

Call I 
Yug | 1 

| Anno 
| Mundi 

3 ° 9 8 

*SUMATI 

*SUBALA 

*SUNITA 

# Saytajit 

Balin 

Crishna 

Srisanta- 

carna 

Paurnama- 

2193 




SA 





.Lambodara 

V IVILACA 

Meghaswata 
Vat am an a 1 
Talaca 



‘3554 


CaVt 

Yug 


Sivaswati 

PURJSHABHE- 

RU 

SlIMANDANA 

CttxVCORACA 

Bat ac a 

Gomalin 

Purimat 

Medasiras 

Serascanda 

Yajnyasrx 

Vi JAYA 

Chan d rabi- 

JA 


*649 


The names with a * fet before them, are thof<j 
whom I mentioned in the foregoing remarks, to have 
been erroneoufly placed by the modern Hindus before 
Pradyota; for, Sahadeva, the firft of the dynafty, 
was contemporary with Yudhiskthir, who reigned 
about the year 2825 of the world. I have therefore 
reftored them again to their proper places in hiitory, 
and by that means torrefied the two abfurdities 
pointed out by the late Sir William Jones, in the 
Hindu chronology of the kings of Magadha or Bekar. 

Calcutta , 2nd OEtobcr, 1796. 
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XXII. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDUS* 

AND OF THE BRAHMENS ESPECIALLY. 


BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

ESSAY t 


HE civil Law of the Hindus containing fre- 



A quent allulions to their religious rites, I was led, 
among other purfuits connefted with a late un¬ 
dertaking, to perufe feveral treatifes on this fubjeH, 
and to tran date from the Sanfcrit fome entire tra&s 
and parts of others. From thefe fources of informa¬ 
tion, upon a fubjeft on which the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the So¬ 
ciety, in this and fubfequent eflays, an abridged ex¬ 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tratiflations 
of the prayers ufed at rites, which a Hindu is bound 
conftantly to perform. In other branches of this 
inquiry, the Society may expeH valuable communi¬ 
cations from our colleague, Mr. W. C. BlaqUiere, 
who is engaged in fimiiar refearches. That part of 
the fubjeft to which I have confined my inquiries 
will be alfo found to contain curious matter, which I 
Ihall now fet forth without comment, referving for d 
fubfequent effay the observations which are fuggefted 
by a review of thefe religious praftices. 

A Brakmana riling from fleep is enjoined under the 
penalty of lofing the benefit of all rites performed 
by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of the raceraiferous fig tree, pronouncing 
to himfelf this prayer, “Attend, lord of the forett; 

Soma, king of herbs and plants^ has approached 


Y 


“ thee: 
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« thee: may eft thou and he cleanfe my mouth with 
« glory and good aufpice's, that I may eat abun- 
“ dant food.” The following- prayer is alfo ufed upon 
this occafion: “ Lord oT the foreft! grant me life, 

« ftrength, glory,:Tplehdouf, offspring, cattle, abundant 
« wealth, virtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
i-F a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain 
days when the ufe of it is forbidden (that is, on the 
dav of the conjunction and on the firft, fixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he mult 
rinfe his mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has 
been ufrd, in a place free from impurities, he fltould 
proceed to bathe. Handing in a river or in other wa¬ 
ter. The duty of bathing in the morning and at 
noon, if tlie man be a houfeholder, aiid in the 
eVenillg alfo', if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculcated by pronouncing the ftriCt obfervance of 
-it as* no left efficacious, than a rigid penance, in ex¬ 
piating fins,-efpecialty the early bath in the months 
of Magha, Pholgima , and Cartica: and the bath 
being 4 particularly enjoined as a falutary ablu¬ 
tion, he is permitted to bathe in his own houfe, but 
without privets, if the weather, or his'own infirmi¬ 
ties prevent tiis gding forth j or he may abridge the 
ceremonies anld ufe fewer prayers, if a religious duty 
or urgent bufinefs require his early attendance. The 
regular bath-'cdnfifts of ablutions followed by worfhip, 
and by the inaudible recitation of the Gdyatri with 
the names Of the worlds. Firft lipping water, 
and fprinkling fome before him, the prieft recites 
the three fubjoined prayers, While he performs an 
ablution by throwing water eight times on his head, 
or towards the fky, and concludes it by cafting water 
on the ground to deftroy the Demons, who wage 
war with the Gods. “ lft. O waters! fmee ye afford 
“ delight, grant us prefent happinefs, and the rap- 
“ tnrous fight of the fuprenie God. 2d. Like tender 
u Mothers make ns here partakers of yoilr molt auf- 
c: plcious efience, 3d. We became contented with 

“ your 
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« your effence, with which ye fatisfy the univerfe. 

« "Waters! grant it unto us.” For, as otherwile 
expounded, 'the third text may fignify, “ Eagerly do 
« we approach your effence, which fupports the uni- 
« verfal abode. Waters! grant it unto us.” In the 
Agni Purana the ablution is otherwife duelled: At 
“ twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers 
« addrefl’ed to water, and perform an ablution by 
« throwing water on the crown of his head, on the 
« earth, towards the Iky; again towards the Iky, on 
« the earth, on the crown of his head, on the earth, 
« again on the crown of his head; and, laftly on the 
« earth.” Immediately after this ablution he Ihould 
lip water without fwal lowing it, filently praying in 
thefe words, “Lord of facrifice! thy heart is in the 
« mid it of the waters of the ocean; may falutary herbs 
« and waters pervade thee. With facrificial hymns 
« and humble falutation we invite thy prefence: may 
« this ablution be efficacious.” Or he may lip water 
while he utters inaudibly the myfterious names of the 
feven worlds. Thrice plunging into water he mull 
each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the 
creation; and having thus completed his ablution, he 
puts on his mantle after walhihg it, and fits down to 
worfhip the riling fun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of 
hair on the crown of his head, while he recites 
the Gdya(ri , holding much cufa grafs in his left, and 
three blades of the fame grafs in his right hand; 
or wearing a ring of grafs on the third finger of the 
fame hand. Thrice lipping water with the fame text 
preceded by the myfterious names of worlds, and 
each time rubbing his hands as if wafbing them ; and 
finally, touching with his wet hand his feet, head, 
breaft, eyes, ears, nofe, and naval; or his breaft, 
naval, and both Ihoulders, only (according to another 
rule) he Ihould again lip water three times, pro¬ 
nouncing to himfelf the expiatory text which recites 
the creation. If he happen to fneezej or fpit, he 

Y 2 mull 
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muft not immediately lip wafer, but firft touch his 
right ear in compliance with the maxim, “ after fneez- 
ing, fpitting, blowing his nofe, fieeping, putting oil 
apparel, or dropping tears, a man fhould not im¬ 
mediately lip water, but firft touch his right ear.” 
“ Fire,” fays Parasara, “ water,” the vedas , “ the 
“ fun, moon, atid air, all refide in the right ears of 
“ Brahmanas. Ganga is in their right ears, facrificiai 
“ fire in their noftrils; at the moment when both are 
“ touched, impurity vanifhes." This, by the by, 
will explain the praftice of fufpending the end of 
the facerdotal firing over the right ear, to purify 
that firing from the defilement which follows an eva¬ 
cuation of urine. The lipping of water is a requifite 
introduftion of all rites; without it, fays the Samba 
Pur an a, all a£ls of religion are vain. Having there¬ 
fore lipped water as above mentioned, and paffed his 
hand filled with water brifkiy round his neck, while 
he recites this prayer: “ May the waters pre- 
“ ferve me 1 ” The prieft clofes his eyes, and meditates 
in filence, figuring to himfclf that Bra'hma,. with 
fair faces, “ and a red complexion, refides in his 
“ navel; Vishnu, with four arms and a black corm 
“ plexion, in his heart; and Siva, with five faces and 
“ a white complexion, in his forehead.” The prieft 
afterwards meditates the holieft of texts during three 
i'uppreflions of breath. Clofing the left noftrii with 
the two longeft fingers of his right hand, he draws 
his breath through the right noftrii, and then doling 
that noftrii Jikewife with his thumb, holds his breath 
while he meditates the text : he then raifes both fin¬ 
gers off the left noftrii, and emits the breath he had 
fupprefled. While he holds his breath he muft, on 
this occafion, repeat to himfelf the Gdyatri with the 
myfterious names of the worlds, the triliterai monofyl- 
lable, and the facred text of Bra'hme. A fupprel- 
fion of breath fo explained by the ancient legillator, 
.Y(V-j ntawalcya, confequent ly implies the following 
meditation: Ci Om ! earth! Iky! heaven! middle re¬ 
gion! place of births! manfion of the blefied! abode 


of truth 


“ We 
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*« We meditate on the adorable light of the refplen- 
« dent Generator which governs our intellects; 

44 which is water, luflre, favour, immortal faculty ot 
44 thought, Bra'hme, earth, fky, and heaven. Ac¬ 
cording to the commentary, of which a copious ex¬ 
tra 0 ; Hi all be fubjoined, the text thus recited fignilies, 

“ That effulgent power which governs our intelle 61 s 
41 is the primitive element of water, the lull re of 
44 gems and other glittering fufallances, the favour of 
“ trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living beings; 
“it is the creator, preferver, and deftroyer, the fun 
41 and every other deitv, and all which moves or 
44 which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, 
44 tkv, and heaven. The fupreme Bra'hme, fo ma- 
44 nifefted, illumines the feven worlds: may he unite 
44 my foul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, 
44 which refides effulgent in the feventh world, or 
44 nianfion of truth).” On another occafion, the con¬ 
cluding prayer, which is the Gdyatri of Bra'hme, is 
omitted, and the names of the three lower worlds 
only are premifed: thus recited, the Gdyatri , properly 
fo called, bears the following import: 44 On that 
44 effulgent power, which is Bra'hme himfelf, and is 
44 called the light of the radiant fun, do 1 meditate ; 
44 governed by the myfterious light which refides 
4i within me, for the purpofe of thought; that very 
4 ‘ light is the earth, the fubtile ether, and all which ex- 
44 ills within the created fphere; it is the threefold 
“ world, containing all which is fixed or moveable; it 
44 exifts internally in my heart, externally in the orb of 
44 the fun; being one and the fame with that efful- 
44 gent power. I rnyfelf am an irradiated manifeltation 
“ of the fupreme Bra'hme.” With fuch reflections, 
fays the commentator, fhould the text be inaudibly 
recited. 

Thefe expofitions are juftified by a very ample 
commentary in which numerous authorities are cited; 
and to which the commentator has added many paf- 
fages from ancient lawyers and from mythological 
poems, {bowing the efficacy of thefe prayers, in ex, 
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piating fin. As the foregoing* explanations of the text 
are founded chiefly on the glofs of an ancient philo- 
fopher and legiflator, Ydjnyawalcya, the following ex- 
traft will confifl of little more than a verbal tranfla- 
tion of his metrical glofs : 

44 The parent of all beings produced all ftates of 
44 exiftence, for he generates and preferves al 1 creatures: 
44 therefore is he called the Generator. Becaufe he 
44 fhines and fports, becaufe he loves and irradiates, 
44 therefore is he called refplendent or divine, and is 
44 praifed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
44 which, exifting in our minds, continually governs 
44 our intellects in the purfuits of virtue, wealth, love, 
44 and beatitude. Becaufe the being, who fliines 
44 with feven rays, aft timing the forms of time and of 
“ fire, matures productions, is refplendent, illumines 
44 all, and finally deftroys the univerfe, therefore, he 
44 who naturally fliines with feven rays, is called Light, 
“or the effulgent power. The fir ft fy liable denotes, 
44 that he illumines worlds: the fecond confonant im- 
44 plies, that he colours all creatures ; the laft fylla- 
44 ble fignifies, that he moves without ceafing. From 
44 his cheriflnug all, he is called the irradiating Pre^ 
44 ferver.” 

Although it appears, from the terms of the text, 
( 44 Light of the Generator or Sun,”) that the fun and 
the Tight fpoken of are diftant, yet, in meditating this 
fublime text, they are midiftinguilhed; that light 
is the fun and the fun is light; they are identical. 
44 The fame effulgent and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foul exifts in the 
fky, as the male being refidjng in the midft of the 
fun.” There is eonfequently no diftinftion; but 
that effulgence, which exifts in the heart governing 
the in tel lefts of animals, mu ft alone be meditated as 
one and the fame, however, with the luminous 
power refiding in 'the orb of the fun. 
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« That which is in the fun and thus called light, 
or effulgent power, is adorable and mud be wor- 
{hipped by. them who dread fucceflive births and 
deaths, and who eagerly defire beatitude. The being, 
who may be Teen in the folar orb, muft be contem¬ 
plated bv the underftanding, to obtain exemption 
from fucceflive births and deaths and various pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven 
worlds, as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; fig- 
11 ifying, “Jihat this light pervades and illumines the 
feven worlds, which, lituated one above the other, are 
the feven manfions of all beings ; they are called the 
feven abodes, fejf-exifient, in a former period, re¬ 
novated in this, Thefe feven myfterious words, are 
celebrated as the names of the feven worlds. The 
place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
exift, is called Earth, which is the firft world. That in 
which beings exift a fecond time, but without Jen» 
fation, again to become fenfible at the clofe of the 
period appointed for the duration of the prefent uni- 
verfe, is the world of re-extllence. The abode of the 
good, where cold, heat, and light are perpetually 
produced, is named Heaven. The intermediate re¬ 
gion, between the upper and lower worlds, is deno¬ 
minated the Middle World. The heaven where ani¬ 
mals, deltroyed in a general conflagration at the clofe 
of the appointed period, are born again, is thence 
- called the World of Births. That in which Sanaca 
and other Ions of Bra'hma, juftified by auftere de¬ 
votion, refide, exempt from all dominion, is thence 
named the Manfion of the Bluffed. Truth, the feventh 
world, and the abode of Bra'hme, is placed on the 
iumtnit above other worlds; it is attained by true 
knowledge, by the regular difeharge of duties, and by 
veracity : once attained, it is never loft. Truth is, 
indeed, the feventh world, therefore, called the Sub¬ 
lime Abode.” 

Y 4 
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The names of the worlds are preceded by the tri- 
literal monofyllable, to obviate the evil confequence 
announced by Menu. “ A Bra'hmana', beginning 
“ and ending a lefture of the veda , (or the recital of 
“ any holy drain,J mutt always pronounce to himfelf 
“ the fyllable dm : for unlefs the fyliable om precede, 

“ his learning will flip away from him; and, unlefs 
“ it follow, nothing will be long retained; or that fyl- 
“ lable is prefixed to the feveral names of worlds, de- 
“ noting, that the feven worlds are maififeftations of 
“ the power fignified by that fyllable. As the leaf of 
“ the paldfa," fays Ya'jnyawalcya, “ is fupported 
*' by a fingle pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the 
“fyllable dm, a lymbol of the fupreme Bra'iime." 

“ All rites ordained in the veda, oblations to fire, and 
“ folemn facrifices, pafs away, but that which paffeth 
“ not away,” fays Menu, “ is declared to be the fylla- 
“ ble dm, then called ac/hara , fince it is a fymbol of 
“ God, the Lord of created beings,” 

“ The concluding prayer is fubjoined to teach the 
“ various manifeftations of that light, which is the Sun 
“ himfelf. It is Bra'hme, the fupreme foul. The 
“ fun, fays Ydjnyawalcya, is Bra'hme; this is a 
il - certain truth revealed in the facred upani fiats , and 
“in various fach'ds of the vedas. So the Bhawifiya 

Pur ana, fpeaking of the fun. Becaufe there is none 
“ greater than he, nor has been, nor will be, there- 
“ fore he is celebrated as the fhpreme foul in all the 
“ vedas." 

That greateft of lights, which exills in the fun, 
exifts alfo as the principle of life in the hearts of all 
beings. It fhines externally in the Iky, inter¬ 
nally in the heart; it is found in fire and in 
flame. This principle of life, which is acknow¬ 
ledged by the virtuous, as exitting in the heart 
and in the Iky, fhines externally in the ethereal 
region, manifefted in the form of the fun. It is alfo 
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made apparent in the luftre of gems, ftones, and 
metals, and in the tafte of trees, plants, and herbs; 
that is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Bra'hme, is manifelled in all moving beings (gods, 
demons, men, ferpents, beafts, birds, infeCts, and 
the reft,) by their locomotion; and in fome fixed 
fubftances, fuch as ftones, gems, and metals, by their 
luftre; in others, fuch as trees^ plants, and herbs, 
by their favour. Every thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which, in 
all moving things, exifts as the lupreme foul, and 
as the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
have the power of motion. Thus, the venerable 
commentator fays, 46 In the midft of the fun (lands the 
li moon, in the midft of the moon is fire, in the midft 
“ of light is truth, in the midft of truth is the unpe- 
« rift able being.” And again, “ God is the unperifh- 
« able being, refiding in the facred abode; the think- 
« ing foul is light alone; it fhines with unborrowed 
“ fplendour.” This thinking foul, called the immor¬ 
tal u principle,” is a manifestation of that irradiating 
power, who is the fupreme foul. 

This univerfe, confifting of three worlds, was pro¬ 
duced from water. “ He fir ft, with a thought, created 
the waters, and placed in them a productive feed.” 
(Menu, chap. i. v. 8.) Water, which is the element 
whence the three worlds proceeded, is that light,which 
is alfo the efficient caufe of creation, duration, and 
deftination, manifefted with thefe powers, in the form 
of Bra'hma, Vishnu, and Rudra; to denote this, 
“ earth, Iky, and heaven,” are fubjoined as epithets 
of light. Thefe terms bear allufion alfo to the three 
qualities of truth, paffion, and darknefs, correlpond- 
ing with the three mani fe flat ions of power, as creator, 
preferver, and deftroyer; hence it is alfo intimated, 
that the irradiating being is mani felted as Bra'hma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra, who are refpeftively endued 
with the qualities of truth,'paffion, and darknefs. The 
meaning is, that this irradiating being, who is the 
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fupreme BRAHME,manifefled in three forms or powers, 
is the efficient caufe of the creation of the univerfe, of 
its duration and definition. So in the Bhawijhya 
fur ana , Crishna fays, “ the fun is the god of per- 
“ ception, the eye of the univerfe, the caufe of day. 

« there is none greater than he among the immortal 
“ powers. From him this univerfe proceeded, and in 
u him it will reach annihilation; he is time meafured 
« by inftants, &c.” Thus the univerfe, confiding of 
three worlds, containing all which is fixed or move- 
able, is the irradiating being; and he is the creator of 
that univerfe, the preferver and deftroyer of it. Con- 
fequently nothing can exjft, which is not that irradiat¬ 
ing power. 

Thefe extra&s from two very copious commentaries 
■will diffidently explain the texts, which are medi¬ 
tated while the breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately after thefe fuppreffions of breath, the 
prieft fhould fip water reciting the following prayer, 

« May the fun facrifice the regent of the firmament 
« and other deities, who prefide over facrifice, defend 
« me from the fin arifing from the imperfeQ: perform- 
« ance of a religious ceremony. Whatever fin I have 
« committed by night, in thought, word, or deed, be 
« that cancelled by day. Whatever fin be in me, may 
“ that be far removed. I offer this water to the fun, 
“ whofe light irradiates my heart, who fprung from 
« the immortal effence. Be this oblation efficacious.” 
He fhould next make three ablutions with the prayers; 
“ Waters! fince ye afford delight, &c.” at the fame 
time throwing water eight times on his. head, or to- 
wardsthe fky, and once on the ground as before; and 
again make fimilar ablutions with the following prayer: 
« Asa tired man leaves drops of fweat at the foot of 

a tree; as he who bathes is cleanfed from all foul- 
** nefs; as an oblation is fan&ified by holy grafs; fo 
te may this water purify me from fin.’' And another 
ablution with the expiatory text, which rehearfes the 
creation. He fhould next fill the palm of his hand 
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with water, and prefeming it to lus nofe, inhale the 
fluid by one noftril, and, retaining it for a whde, ex¬ 
hale it through the other, and throw away the water 
towards the north-eaft quarter. This is considered as 
an internal ablution, which waflies away hns. He 
concludes by lipping water with the following prayer: 
<i Water! thou doft penetrate all beings; thou doft 
« reach the deep recedes of the mountains; thou art 
*S the mouth of the univerfe; thou art faerifice; thou 
ft art the myftic word vajha; thou art light, tafte, 
<s and the immortal fluid.” 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worfhip the 
fun, Handing on one foot, and refting the other 
againft his ankle or heel, looking towards the eaft, and 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. 
In this pofture he pronounces to himfetf the following 
prayers: ift. 44 The rays of light announce the 
fplendid fipry fun, beautifully riling to illumine the 
cc univerfe.” 2nd. 44 He riles, wonderful, the eye of 
« the fun, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
« gods; he fills heaven, earth, and Iky, with his 
« luminous net; he is the foul of all which is fixed 
« or locomotive.” 3d. “ That eye, fupremely bene- 
« ficial, rifes pure from the eaft; may we fee him 
« a hundred years; may we live a hundred years; 
« may we hear a hundred years.” 4th. 44 May we, 
“ preferved by the divine power, contemplating 
« heaven above the region of darknefs, approach the 
deity, moft fplendid of luminaries.” The follow, 
ing prayer may be alfo fubjoined : 44 Thou art felf- 
“ exiftent, thou art the moll excellent ray; thou 
44 giveft effulgence: grant it unto me.” This is ex¬ 
plained as an allufion to the fevett rays of the fun; 
four of which are fuppofed to point towards the four 
quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and the 
feventh, which is centrical, is the' moll excellent of 
all; and is here addrelfed, in a prayer, which is ex¬ 
plained as figniTying, 44 May the fupreme ruler, who 
generates all things, whofe luminous ray is felf-exift- 
2 ent, 
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ent, who is the fubliiiie caufe of light, from whom 
worlds receive illumination, be favourable to us.” 
After prefenting an oblation to the fun, in the mode 
to be forthwith explained, the Gdyatri mu ft be next 
invoked, in' thefe words: “ Thou art light; thou 
art feed; thou art immortal life; thou art efful¬ 
gent: beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art the holieft facrifice." And it fhould be after¬ 
wards recited meafure by meafure; then the two 
firfi meafures as one hemiftich, and the third meafure 
as the other; and, laftly, the three meafures without 
interruption. The fame text is then invoked in 
thefe words: “Divine text, who doff grant our bed 
wifhes, whofe name is trifyjlable, whofe import is 
the power of the Supreme Being; come, thou mo¬ 
ther of the vtdas , who didft fpring from Bha / hm£, be 
eonftant here.” The Gdyatri is then pronounced in- 
audibly with the trilateral monofyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
fand times, or as often as may be practicable, count¬ 
ing the repetitions on a rofary of gems fet in gold, 
or of wild grains. For this purpofe, the feeds of 
the putrajiva , vulgarly named pitonhia , are declared 
preferable. The following prayers from the Vi/Jimt, 
Purdna , conclude thefe repetitions*: “ Salutation to 

* <t J omit the very tedious detail rcfpeEling fins expiated by a fet 
number of repetitions; but in one inllance, as an atonement for unwarily 
eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight hundred 
repetitions of the Gdyatri fhould be preceded by three fuppre[lions of 
breath, touching water during the recital of the following text: ; The 
bull roars; he has four horns; three feet, two heads, feven hands, and is 
bound by a threefold ligature: be is the mighty refplendent being, and 
pervades mortal men. J The bull is juftice perfonified. His four horns are 
the Brahma or fuperintending pried ; the Udgatri or chanter of the Sama- 
deva ; the Hotii or reader of (lie Rigvida, who performs the effen rial part 
of a religions ceremony ; and Adhnrarin, who fils in the facred clofe and. 
chants the Yajurvtda. His three feet are the three vedas. Oblations 
and facrifice are his two. heads, roaring dupendoufly. His feven hands 
- are the Holri , Matlravaruma, Bramanach handafi, Gravajlata t 
Adchkavac, Nifktri, and Potri ; names by which officiating priefts are 
defigned at certain folemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is 
bound, is worjhipped itithe morning, at noon, and in the evening.” 

(i the 
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14 the fun; to that luminary, O Bra'hme, "who is the 
t4 light of the pervader, the 44 true generator oi the 
44 univerfe, the caufe of efficacious rites.” 2nd. 44 I 
44 bow to the great caufe of day (whofe emblem is a 
“ full blown (lower of the yav.a tree) the mighty lumi- 
“ nary lprung from Casyapa, the foe of darknefs, the 
44 deft r oyer of every fin:” or the prieft walks a turn 
through the fouth, rehear fing a ffiorttext, “I follow 
14 the courfe of the fun;” which is thus explained, “As 
44 the fun, in his courfe, moves round the world by 
44 the way of the fouth, fo do I, following that lumi- 
44 nary, obtain the benefit aiifmg from a journey 
44 round the earth, by the way of the fouth.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called 
Arg'hd , confifts of tila, flowers, barley, water, and 
red fanders wood, in a clean copper veffel made in 
the fhape of a boat; this the prieft places on his head, 
and thus prefents it with the following text, 44 He who 
44 travels the appointed path (namely, the fun) is 
44 prefent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal 
44 region, he is the facrificer at religious rites, and he 
44 fits in the facred clofe, never remaining a fingle day 
44 in the fame fpot, yet prefent in every houfe, in the 
44 heart of every human being, in the moft holy man- 
44 fion, in the fubtle ether, produced in water, in 
44 earth, in the abode of truth, and in the llony moun- 
44 tains; he is that, which is both minute and vaft.” 
This text is explained as fignifying, that the fun is a 
manifeftation of the fupreme being, prefent every 
where, produced every where, pervading every place 
and thing. The oblation is concluded by w’orlhip- 
ping the fun with the fubjoined text: 44 His rays, the 
44 efficient caufes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, 
* 4 appear like facnficial fires.” 

Preparatory to any aft of religion, ablutions*muft 
be again performed in the form preferibed for the 
mid-day bath; the praftice of bathing at upon is like- 

wife 
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wife enjoined as requifite to cleanlinefs, conducive to 
health and efficacious in removing fpirittial as well as 
corporeal defilements: it muft neverthelefs be ohiitted 
by one who is affli&ed with difeafe; and a healthy per- 
fon is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meal, 
and without laying alide his jewels and other orna¬ 
ments, If there be no impediment, fuch as thofe now 
mentioned or Formerly noticed, in fpeaking of early 
ablutions, he may bathe wirh water drawn from a well, 
from a fountain, or from a bafon of a cataraft; but 
he ihould prefer water which lies above ground, 
chooling a ftream rather than ftagnant water, a river 
in preference to a final I brook, a holy ftream before a 
vulgar river, and, above all, the water of the Ganges. 
In treating of the bath authorsdiftinguifh various ab¬ 
lutions, properly and improperly fo called, fuch as 
rubbing the body with alhes, which is named a bath 
facred to fire5 plunging into water, abathfacred to the 
regent to this element: ablutions accompanied by the 
prayers, ** O Waters! fince ye afford delight, &c.” 
which conftitute the holy bath: ftatiding in duff raffed 
by the treading of cows, a bath denominated from 
wind or air; ftanding in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the Iky or atmofphere. The ablu¬ 
tions, or bath properly fo called, are performed with the 
following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pro¬ 
nouncing as,a vow, “ I will now perform ablutions,” 
he who bathes Ihould invoke the holy river; “O 
Ganga , Yamuna, Sarafwati , Satadru , Marudviaha , 
and Jiyiciyal hear my prayers; for my fake be in¬ 
cluded in this fmall quantity of water with the holy 
ft reams of Parujhii Afitni , and Vitapa He fliould 
alfo utter, the radical prayer , confiding of the words 
“ Salutation to NarayanaP Upon this occafion, a 
prayer extracted from the Padma Parana is often ufed, 
with this falutation, called the radical text; and the 
ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earth 
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and pronouncing the fubjoined prayers: “ Earth, 

44 fupporter of all things, trampled by horfes, tin¬ 
ts verfed by cars, trodden by Vishnu! whatever fin 
“ has been committed by me, do thou, who art up- 
41 held by the huhdred armed Cristina, incarnate in 
« the fiiape of a boar, afcend my limbs, and remove 
u every luch fin/* 

The text extra&ed from the padma purana follows: 
ii thou didft fpring from the foot of Vishnu, daughter 
« of Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore preferve 
44 us from fin, protecting us from the day of our 
44 birth, even unto death. The regent of air has 
44 named thirty-five millions of holy places in the Iky, 
44 on earth, and in the fpace between; they are ail 
44 comprifed in the daughter Jahnu. T hou art called 
44 ffie, who promotes growth, among the gods: thou 
44 art named the lotos; able, wife of Prithu, bird, 
44 body of the univevfe, wife of Siva, neftar, female 
44 cheri flier of fcience, cheerful, favouring worlds; 
* 4 merciful, daughter of Jahnu, confoler, giver of 
44 confolation. Ganga, who flows through the three 
44 worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces thefe 
44 pure titles during his ablution.” 

When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, 
the regular prayer is a text of the veda. 44 Thrice did 
44 Vishnu ftep, and at three ftrides traverfed the uni- 
44 verfe: happily was his foot placed on this dufty 
44 earth. Be this oblation efficacious!” By this 
prayer is meant, 44 May the earth, thus taken up, pu- 
44 rify me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer 
importing, 44 Since I take up cow dung, invoking 
44 thereon the goddefs of abundance, may I obtain 
44 profperity!” The literal fenfe is this: 44 1 here invoke 
44 that goddefs of abundance, who is the vehicle of 
44 fmell, who is irrefiftible, ever white, prefent in this 
44 cow dung, miflrefs of all beings, greateft of ele- 
44 ments, ruling all the fenjes.” Water is afterwards 
held up in the hollow of both hands joined, while 
the prayer denominated from the regent of water is 

pronounced; 
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pronounced: “ Becaufe Varuna, king of waters, 
fpread a road for the fun, therefore do I follow 
that route. Oh! he made that road in untrodden 
fpace, to receive the footfteps. of the fun. It is he 
•who reftrains the heart-rending wicked. The fenle 
Is, “ Varuna, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, 
made an expanded road in the other real region 
to receive the rays of the fun; 1 therefore follow 
that route." Next, previous to fwimming, a fhort 
prayer mull be meditated: “ Salutation to the regent 
“ of water! pall are the fetters of Varuna.” This 
is explained as importing that the difpleafure of 
Varuna, ataman’s traverfing the waters which are 
his fetters, is averted by falutation: fwimming is 
therefore preceded by this add refs. The prieft fhould 
next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his head from the hollow of both 
hands joined, repeating three feveral texts: ill. 
<( Waters! remove this fin, whatever it be, which is 
t* in me; whether I have done any thing malicious 
“ towards others, or curfed them in my heart, or 
« fpoken falfehoods.” 2d. “Waters! mothers of 
« worlds! purify us; cleanfe us by the fprmkled fluid, 
« ye who purify through libations; for, ye, divinewa- 
« ters, do remove every fin,” 3d. “ As a tired man 
“ leaves drops of lweat at the foot of a ttee, &c. 
Again, fwimming and making a circuit through the 
fouth, this prayer fhould be recited: “ May divine 
« waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, for 
“ gain, and for refrefhing draughts: may they liften 
« to us, that we may be afTociated with good auf- 
« pices.” Next reciting the following prayer, the 
prieft fhould thrice plunge into water: “ O confum- 
“ mation of folemn rites! whodoft purify when per- 
« formed by the mo ft grievous offenders; thou doft 
«« invite the bafeft criminals to purification; thou 
“ do ft expiate the moft heinous crimes. I atone 
“ for fins towards the gods by gratifying them 
“ with oblations and facrifice; I expiate fins to- 
« wards mortals by employing mortal men to offici- 
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“ ate at facraments. Therefore defend me from the 
K pernicious tin of offending the gods. 

Water muff be next fipped with the prayer; { ‘ Lord 
of facrifice, thy heart is in the midft of the waters 
« of the ocean, &c.” and the invocation of holy rivers 
is again recited. The prieft mull thrice throw up wa¬ 
ter with the three prayers, “ O waters, fince ye afford 
“ delight, &c.” and'again, with the three fubjoiued 
prayers: ill. “ May the Lord of thought purify 
me with an uncut blade of cuJq grafs, and with the 
“ rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that 
« coveted innocence, which is thewifh of thee, who 
“ is fatisfied with this oblation of water and of me, 
* ( who am purified by this holy grafs.” 2nd. “ May 
“ the Lord of fpeech purify me, &x.” gd. “ May 
“ the refpfendent fun purify me, &c.” Thrice plung¬ 
ing into water, the prieft fhould as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text, of which Ya'jnywalcya fays# 
“ it comprifes the principles of things, and the efe- 
« ments, the exiftence of the (chaotic) mafs, the 
“ production and deftru&ion of worlds." This ferves 
as a key to explain the meaning of the text, which, 
being confidered as the eflen.ee of the Vedas, is molt 
myflerious. The author before me, feems to under¬ 
take the explanation of it with great awe, and inti¬ 
mates, that he has no other key to its meaning, nor 
the aid of earlier commentaries. “ The Supreme 
“ Being alone exifted; afterwards there was univerfal 
“ darknefs; next the watery ocean was produced, by 
“ the diffufion of virtue; then did the Creator, lord 
te of the univerfe, rife out of the ocean, and fuc- 
“ ceflively frame the fun and moon, which govern 
“ day and night, whence proceeds ihe revolution of 
“ years; and after them he framed heaven and earth# 
“ the fpace between, and the celdlial region.” The 
terms with which the text begins, both fignify truth# 
but here explained as denoting the fupreme Br.Vhme# 
on the authority of a text quoted from the Veda! 
vol. v, Z. “JBea'hms 
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« Bra'hme is truth, the one immutable being. He 
« is truth and everlafting knowledge.” 4 During the 
* period of general annihilation, fays the comraen- 
4 tator, the Supreme Ecing alone exited. Afterwards, 

*■ during that period, night was producedin other 
‘ words, there was univerfal darknefs.’ “ This uni- 
14 verfe exifted only in darknefs, imperceptible, ttnde- 
« finable, undifcoverable by reafon, and undifeov- 
« ered by revelation, as if it were wholly immerfed in 
« fleep.” (Menu, ch. I. v, 5.) Next, when the crea¬ 
tion began, the ocean was produced by an unffien 
power univerfally diffufed; that is, the element of 
water was fir ft reproduced, as the means of the crea¬ 
tion: “He firft, with a thought, created the waters, 
« &c ” (Menu, ch. I. v. 8 .) Then did the Creator, 
when lord of the univerfe, rife out of the waters. 

4 The lord of the univerfe, annihilated by the gene- 
4 ral deftruftion, revived with his own creation of 
4 the three worlds.’ Heaven is here explained the 
expanfe of the fky above the region of the ftars. The 
celeftial region is the middle world and heavens above. 
The author before me, has added numerous quota¬ 
tions on the fublimitv and efficacy oj this text, which 
Menu compares with the facrifice of a horfe, in refpeft 
of its power to obliterate fins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the 
prielt fliould again plunge into water, thrice re¬ 
peating the text, “ As a tired man leaves drops of 
“ fweat at the foot of a tree. See." Afterwards, 
to atone for greater offences, he Ihould meditate the 
Gdyatri, See. during three fupprellions of breath. 
He mull alfo recite it meafurc by me&fure, hemi- 
ftich by hemiftich; and, laftly, the entire text, 
without" any paufe. As an expiation of the fin *>f 
■ eating with men of very low tribes, or of coveting 
or accepting what Ihould not be received, a man 
Ihould plunge into water, at the fame time recit¬ 
ing a prayer, which will be quoted on another occa- 
£on. One who has drunk fpirituous liquors fliould 

traverfe 
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travel-fe '.vater up to Ins throat, and^ clu'fik as much 
exprcffed juice of the moon plant, as he can take up 
in the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the 
triliteral monofyilable, and then plunge into water, 
reciting the fubjuined prayer:, V O Ruora! hunt 
44 not our offspring and defendants; abridge not the. 
44 period of our livttl; 'deftroy not our cows; kill not 
« our horfes; flay not our proud find irritable folks; 
ei becailfe, holdiiVg oblations, Wef always pray to 
« thee.” ; • . •' . ' 

Having finillicd his ablutions, and coming out of 
the water, putting on his apparel after clean ling it, 
having wafhed his hands and feet, and. having Tipped 
water, the pried fits down to wbrfh'ip in the fame 
inode, which was directed after the early bath*; : fub- 
limiting,' however, the following prater, in lieu of 
that which begins with the words, “ May the fun 
facrifice, 44 May the waters purify the earth, 

« that the,-being cleanfedf may purify me: may the 
44 lord of holy knowledge purify her, that /he being- 
41 elcanfed by holinefs, may purify me: may the wa- 
14 ters free me from every defilement, whatever be my 
44 unclcanncfs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, 
44 done forbidden atfs, or accepted the gifts of dif- 
44 honeft men.” Another difference between worfliip 
at noon and in the morning, con lifts in handing be¬ 
fore the fun with uplifted arms, in dead of joining the 
hands in a hollow form. In all other refpeds the 
form of adoration is fimilar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in 
a round beginning through the feuth, and faluted 
the ftfn, the pried may proceed to frudy a portion of 
the Veda. Turning his face towards the caff, with 
his right hand towards’the fouth, and -his left hand 
towards the north, fitting down with the tufa grabs 
before him. Holding two facrcd blades of grafs on the 
tips of his left fingers, and placing his right hand 
thereon, with the palm turned, up wards, and.having 
thus meditated the G&yatri, the pried fhould recite 
the proper text on commencing the lecture, and read 

Z a as 
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as much of the Vedas as may be practicable for 
him, continuing the practice daily, until he have 
read the whole of the Vedas ; and then re-commenc¬ 
ing the courfe. 

Prayer on beginning a leflure of the Rigveda: 
« I praife the blazing fire, which is fir ft placed at 
« religious rites, which effefls the ceremony for the 
« benefit of the votary, which performs the efl'ential 
« part of the rite, which is the moll liberal giver of 
4t gems.” 

On beginning a leflure of the Yajurveda: “ I ga- 
« tlier thee, O branch of the Veda, for the fake of rain; 
« I pluck thee for the fake of ftrength. Calves I ye 
« are like unto air; (that is, as wind fupplies the world 
« by means of rain, fo do ye fupply facrifices by the 
« milking of cows.) May the luminous generator of 
“ worlds make you attain fuccefs in the heft of 
1C facraments.” 

On the beginning a leflure of the Samaveda : “ Re¬ 
tt gent of fire, who dolt effefl all religious ceremo- 
“ nies, approach to tafte my offering; thou who art 
« praifed for the fake of oblations, fit down on this 
“ grafs.” 

The text which is repeated on commencing a lec¬ 
ture of the At'harva. vcda has been already quoted on 
another occafion: “ May divine waters be aufpicious 

to us. Seed' 

In this manner fhould a leflure of the Vedas , or of 
the Vedangas , of the (acred poems and mythological 
hiftory of law, and other branches of found literature, 
be conducted. The prieft fliould next proceed to 
offer barley, tila and water to the manes. Turning 
ins face towards the eaft, wearing the facrificial cord 
on his left Ihoulder, he fliould fit down and fpread 
tufa grafs before him, with the tips pointing towards 
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ihe eaft. Taking grains of barley in bis right hand, 
he thou Id invoke the gods. « O affembled gods! hear 
my call, fit down on this grafs;” then throwing away 
fome grains of barley, and putting one hand over the 
other, he fhould pray in thefe words; “ Gods! who 
44 rehde in the ethereal region, in the world near us, 

44 and in heaven above; ye whofe tongues are flame, 

« and who Tave all them who duly perform the f’acra- 
« inents, hear my call, fit down on this grafs, and be 
« cheerfull.” Spreading the cufs- grafs, the tips of 
which mult point towards the eaft, and placing his left 
hand thereon, and his right hand above the left, he 
mu ft offer grains of barley and water from the tips of 
his fingers, (which are parts dedicated to the gods,} 
holding three ftraight blades of grafs, lo that the tips 
be towards his thumb, and repeating this prayer; 
« May the gods be fatisfied; may the holy verfes, 
« the feriptures, the devout fages, the facred poems, 
« the teachers of them, and the celeftial quirifters, 
« be fatisfied; may other inftrufitors, human beings, 

44 minutes of time, moments, inftants nieafured by 
44 the twinkling of an eye, hours, days, fortnights, 
44 months, feafons, and years, with all their com- 
44 ponent parts be fatisfied herewith*.” Next wear¬ 
ing the facrificial thread round his neck, and turning 
towards the north, he Ihould offer tila, or grains of 
barley with water, from the middle of his hand (which 
is a part dedicated to human beings), holding in it tufa 
grafs, the middle of which mull reft on the palm of his 
hand: this oblation he prefents on grafs, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the north; and with it he 
pronounces thefe words: 14 May Sanaca be fatisfied; 
44 may Samandana, Sanatana, Capila, Asuri, 
44 Bodhu, and Parchasiciia, be fatisfied herewith.” 
Placing the thread, &c. on his right fhoulder, and turn¬ 
ing towards the fouth, he muff offer tila and water 

* The verb is repeated with each terra, 11 May the holy verfes be fatis- 
* l fied; may the Vtdas be fatisfied, 

Z 3 ' from 
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from the root of his thumb (which is a part [acred 
to the progenitors of mankind) holding bent grafs 
thereon ; this oblation he fhould prefcnt upon a vef- 
fel of rhinoceros’ horn placed on grabs, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the fouth; and with il he 
fays, £! May fire, which receives oblations pre- 
“ fented to our forefather, be fatisfied herewith; may 
44 the moon, the judge of departed' fouls, the fun, 

“ the progenitors who are purified by lire, thofe who 
“ are named from their drinking the juice.,of the 
“ moon-p!apt, and thofe who are denominated from 
u fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewith!” He .mu ft 
then make a fimilar oblation, laying, “ May Na'ra'- 
M S^ARYA, PaTaVaR-VA, S'cca, Sa'calya, Ya'jnya- 
£; AVALCYA, ]aTuC AKiTa, Ca'tVa'vA.VA, ApASTAMBA, 
44 Baud'ha'yan a, V a'Ciiacut'i', Vacj ava 'pi', H V H v\ 
“ Lo'ca'cshi', Maitra'yanY, and AindraVaa'i', be 
“ fatisfied herewith.” He afterwards offers three 
oblations of water mixed with tila, from the hollow 
of both hands joined, and this he repeats fourteen 
times "with the different titles of Yam a, which are 
confidered as fourteen difttnef forms of the fame 
deity. “ Salutation to Yama, falutation to Diier- 
44 maraja or the king of deities, to death, to Ax- 
“ taca or the deft rover, to Vajvaswata or the 
44 child of the fun, to time, to the flayer of all be- 
" 41 ings, to Audhumbara or Yama fpringing out 
44 of the racemiferous fig tree, to him who reduces 
t: all things to allies, to the dark-blue deity, to him 
who reiides in the fupreme abode, to him whofe 
(i belly is like that of a wolf, to the variegated be- 
“ ing, to the wonderful inlliflor of pains.” Taking 
up grains of tila , and throwing them away, while 
he pronounces this addrefs to fire: “Eagerly we 
44 place and fupport thee; eagerly we give thee 
f 4 fuel; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, who 
44 lovt thee, to tafte this pious oblation.” Let him 
invoke the progenitors of mankind in thefe words: 
f 1 May our progenitors, who are worthy ol drinking 
*• the juice of the’moon-plant, and they who are 

41 purified 
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« purified by fire, approach us through the paths 
« -which are travelled by gods; and plealed with the 
« food p re fented at the facraraent, may they a fit tor 

more, and preferve us from evil.’’ He fhould then 
offer a triple oblation of water with both hands, 
reciting the following text, and laying, ‘“1 offer this 
“ tila and water to my father, Inch a one fprung from 
« fuch a family.” He mull offer fimilar oblations 
to his paternal grandfather, great-grandfather; and 
another fet of fimilar oblations to his maternal grand¬ 
father, and to the father,and grandfather ot that an- 
ceflor; a fimilar oblation mull he prefented to his 
mother, and fingle oblations to his paternal grandmo¬ 
ther and great grandmother: three more oblations are 
prefented, each to three perfons, paternal unde, bro¬ 
ther, foil, grandfons, daughter’s fon, fon-in-law, 
maternal uncles, filler’s fon, father’s filler's fon, mo¬ 
ther’s filler, and other relations. The text alluded to 
hears this meaning: “ Waters, be the food of our pro- 
« genitors; fatisfy my parents, ye who convey nou- 
w rilhment, which is the drink of immortality, the 
« lluid of libations, the milky liquor, the confined 
« and promifed food of the manes.” 

The ceremony may be concluded with three vo¬ 
luntary oblations; the firft prefented like the obla¬ 
tions to deities, looking towards the ealt, and with 
the facrificial cord placed on his left (boulder. The 
fecond like that offered to progenitors, looking towards 
the fouth, and with the firing paffed over his right 
fhoulder. The prayers which accompany thefe of¬ 
ferings are fubjoined: ift. 44 May the gods, demons, 

44 benevolent genii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirillers, 

14 fierce giants, blood-thirfly favages, unmelodious 
44 guardians of the cclefiial treafure, fuccefsful genii, 

44 fpirits called Cujkmmda , trees, and all animals, 

* 4 which move in air or in water, which live on earth, 

44 and,feed abroad; may all thefe quickly obtain con- 
M tentment, through the water prefented by me.” . 

Z 4 2nd. 
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snd. “To fatisfy them who are detained in all the 
“ hells and plac.es of torment, this water is prelented 
li by me.” 3d. “ May thofe, who are, and thole 
“ who are not, of kin to me, and thofe who were 
“ allied to me in a former exigence, and all who de- 
tc fire oblations of water from me obtain perfefct con- 
“ tenement.” The fir ft text, which is taken from the 
Samaveda, differs a little from the Yajurveda. “ Gods, 
ts benevolent genii, huge ferpents, nymphs, demons, 
41 wicked beings, fnakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, 
“ giants, and all who traverfe the ethereal region, 
“ genii who cherifh fcience, animals that live in wa- 
“ ter or traverfe the atmofphere, creatures that have 
il no abode, and all Jiving animals which exift in fin 
ec or in the pratlice of virtue; to fatisfy them is this 
“ water prerented by me.” Afterwards, the prieft 
fitould wring, his lower garment, pronouncing this 
text: “ May thole who have been bom in my family, 
“ and have died, leaving no Ion nor kinfrnan, bearing 
<e the fame name, be contented with this water which 
“ I prefent, by wringing it from my veftnre.” Then 
placing his facrificial cord on his left fhoulder, lipping 
water, and raifing up his arms, let him contemplate 
the fun, reciting a prayer inferted above : “ He who 
“ travels the appointed path, &c.” The prieft fhould 
afterwards prefent an oblation of water to the fun, 
pronouncing the text of the Vijhnu purdna , which has 
been already cited, f* Salutation to the fun, &c.” 
He then concludes the whole ceremony by worfhip- 
ping the fun with a prayer above quoted: “Thou art 
“ felf-exiftent, &c.” by making a circuit through the 
fouth, while he pronounces, “ I follow the courfe of 
“ the fun;” and by offering water from the hollow of 
his hand, while he falutes the regents of fpace and 
other Deities. “ Salutation to fpace; to the regents 
£ ‘ of fpape, to Bra'hma, to the earth, to falutary 
“ herbs, to fire, to fpeech, to the lord of fpeech, tq 
*■ pervader, and to the mighty Deity.” 

v C. E. GAR- 
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C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

Secretary to the Afiatick Society, 

Sir, 

THE facrifice of human and other victims, 
and the facrificial rites celebrated by the Hindus , 
having been reprefented to me as a fubjeft of curious 
inveftigation, which, from a comparifon with the 
ceremonies ufed 011 fimilar occafions, by other anci¬ 
ent nations, might perhaps be interefting, as well to 
the Society, as to the learned in Europe, I procured the 
Calico, Pur an, in which I was given to underftand, I 
fhould meet with Tull information on the fubjeQ;. To 
effeft this purpofe, I trantlated the Rudhiradhydya or 
fanguinary chapter, which treats of human, as well 
as of other facrifices, in which blood is fhed. I hope 
alfo in my next communication, to lay before the 
Society, a full account of the Goddefs Cali, to 
whom thefe facrifices are made, and of the Bhairavas , 
fons of Siva, to two of whom the chapter is addreffed 
by Siva. 

I am, &c. &c. &c. 

W. C. Blaquierk, 

Calcutta, Augvjl 15th, 1796. 
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THE RU I) HIR A'D H Y A'Y A, 

OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CAL1CA PURAN. 

BY W. C. BLAOUIERE, ESQ. 

SALUTATION TO CALICA. 

[Shiva addrejj% Betdl, Bhairdva , and Bhairdva.'] 

I Will relate you, my Tons, the ceremonies and rules 
to be obferved in facrifices, which being duly at¬ 
tended to, are productive of the divine favour. 

The forms laid down in the vaifhnaivi Tdntrd , are 
to be followed on all occafions, and may be obferved 
by facrificcrs to all Deities. 

Birds, tortoifes, alligators, fifli, nine fpecies of 
wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, he goats, ichneumons, 
wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, 
lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offer¬ 
er’s own body, are looked upon as proper oblations to 
the Goddefs C hand lea , the Bhairc-vds, &c. 

It is through facrifices that princes obtain biifs, 
heaven, and victory over their enemies. 

The pleafure which the Goddefs receives from an 
oblation of the blood of fifh and tortoifes is of one 

month’s 
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month’s duration, and three from that of a crocodile. 
By the blood of the nine fpecies of wild animals, the 
Goddefs is fatisfied nine months, and for that fpace 
of time continues propitious to the offerer's welfare. 
The blood of the wild bull and guana give pleafure 
for one year, and that of the antelope and wild boar 
for twelve years. The Sarabha s * blood fetishes the 
Goddefs for twenty-five years, and buffald’s and rhi¬ 
noceros’s blood for a hundred, and that of the tyger 
an equal number. That of the lion, rein-deer, and 
the human fpecies, produces pleafure, which fells a 
thou fend years. The flelli of thefe, feverally, gives 
the Goddefs.pleafure for the feme duration of time as 
their blood. Now attend to the different fruits attend¬ 
ing an offering of the fle/h of a rhinoceros or antelope, 
as alfo of the fiih called rohita. 

The flefe of the antelope and rhinoceros pleafes the 
Goddefs five hundred years, and the rohita fife and 
Bardhrinafa give my beloved (i.^e. the Goddels Cali) 
delight for three hundred years. 

A fpotlefs goat, who drinks only twice in twenty- 
four hours, whofe limbs are (lender, and who is the 
prime among a herd, is called a Bardhrinafa , and is 
reckoned as the bell of JUvyas, (i. e. offerings to the 
Deities); and Cdvyds, (i. e. offerings to deceafed 
progenitors.) 

The bird whofe throat is blue, and head red, and 
legs black with white feathers, is called alfo Bardhri¬ 
nafa, and is king of the birds, and the favourite of me 
and Vishnu. 

By a human facrifice attended by the forms laid 
down, Devi is pleafed one thoufend years, and by a 

* Sarabbas, an animal of a very fierce nature, laid to Jiave eight feet. 
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facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufand years. 
By human ficfli Camac'hyd , Chandica , and Bhairava, 
who affumc my fliape, are pleafed one thoufand 
years. An oblation of blood which has been rendered 
pure by holy texts, is equal to ambrofia; the head 
and fleffi alfo afford much delight to the Goddefs 
Chandica. Let therefore the learned, when paying 
adoration to the Goddefs, oFFer blood and the head, 
and when peforming the facrifice to fire, make obla¬ 
tions of flefh. 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never 
to offer bad flefh, as the head and blood are looked 
upon by themfevies equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar-cane, fpirituous liquors, and fer¬ 
mented liquors, are looked upon as equivalent to 
other offerings, and pleafe the Goddefs for the fame 
duration of time as the facrifice of a goat. 

The performance of the facrifice, with a Chandra- 
hdfd , or chtri (two weapons of the ax kindj is rec¬ 
koned the bell mode ; and with a hatchet or knife, or 
faw, or a fangcut, the fecond bell; and the beheading 
with a hoe, or a Bhalldc (an inllrument of the fpade 
kind), the inferior mode. 

Exclufivc of thefc weapons, no others of the fpear 
or arrow kind ought ever to be ufed in performing 
a facrifice, as the offering is not accepted by the 
Goddefs, and the giver of it dies. He who, with his 
hands, tears off the head of the confecrated animal, 
or bird, fhall be confidered equally guilty w'ith him 
who has fiain a Brahmen , and fhall undergo great 
fuflferingS. 

Let not the learned ufe the ax, before they have 
invoked it by holy texts, which have been mentioned 
heretofore, and framed by the learned for the occa- 
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fion; let thofe I now tell yon, be joined to them 
and fbe ax invoked, and particularly fo, where the 
facrifice is to be made to the Goddefi'es Durgd and 
C am ac hy d. 

Let the facrificer repeat the word Ca'li twice, 
then the words Devi Bajrefwari , then Law ha Dan- 
dayai , Namah ! which words may be rendered Hail! 
Cali , Cali! Hail! Devi! Goddefs of thunder; Hail, 
iron feeptered Goddefs! Let him then take the ax in 
his hand, and again invoke the fame by the Ctdralnya, 
text as follows. 

Let the facrificer fay Hrang Ilring . Cali, Cali ! 
O horrid toothed Goddefs; eat, cut, deftroy all the 
malignant, cut with this ax; bind, bind; feize, feizej 
drink blood; fpheng, fpheng; fecure, fecuve. Salu¬ 
tations to Cali. Thus ends the Calratriya Mantra . 

The Charga (the ax) being invoked by this text, 
Called' the Calratriya Mantra, Cdlrdtri (the Goddefs 
of darknefs) herfelf prefides over the ax uplifted for 
the deftrutlion of the facrificer's enemies. 

The facrificcrs mu ft make ufe of all the texts, di¬ 
rected previous to the facrifice, and alfo of the follow¬ 
ing, addreliing himfelf to the vifiim. 

JBeafts. were created by the fclf-exifting, himfelf to 
be immolated at facrifices : I therefore immolate thee, 
without incurring any fin in depriving thee of lile. 

Let the facrificer then name the Deity to whom 
the facrifice is made, and the purpole for which it 
is performed; and by the above text immolate the 

victim 
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viQim, whofe face is to be towards the north, or elfe 
let the faerifreer turn his own face to the north, and 
the viftim’s to the eaft. Having immolated the vic¬ 
tim, let him without fail mix fait, &c. as before 
mentioned, with the blood. 

The veffel in which the blood is to be prefented, is 
to be according to the circumftances of the offerer, of 
gold, fil-vef, copper, brafs, or leaves fewed together, 
or of earth, or of tutenague, or of any of the fpecies 
of wood ufed in facrifices. 

Let it not be prefented in an iron veffel, nor in one 
made of the hide of an animal, or the bark of a tree; 
nor in a pewter, tin, or leaden veffel. Let not the 
blood be reprefented in the holy veffel named frub and 
fruch , nor on the ground. Let it not be prefented in 
the Ghata (i. e. an earthen jar always ufed in other 
religious ceremonies). Let it not be prefented by 
pouring it on the ground, or into any of the veffels 
ufed at other times for offering food to the Deity. 
Let not the good man who willies for profperity, offer 
the blood in any ofthefe veffels. Human blood mull 
always be prefented in a metalic or earthen veffel; and 
never on any account in a veffel made of leaves, or 
fimilar l'ubftances. 

The offering a horfe, except at the Afwamedha 
lacrilice, is wrong, as affo offering an elephant, except 
at the GXja Medha: let therefore the ruler of men 
obferve never to offer them except on thofe occafions. 
'And on no account whatfbeyer let him offer them to 
the Goddcfs Devi, tiling the wild bull called Chan - 
rara as a fubftitute for the horfe, when the occalion 
requires one. / 

Let 
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Let not a 'Brahmen ever offer a lion or a tyger, 
or his own blood, or fpirituous liquors to the Goddels 
Devi. If a Brahmen facrifices either a lion, a ty¬ 
ger, or a man, he goes to hell, and pafles but a fliort 
time in this world attended with mifery and mif- 
fortune. 

If a Brahmen offers bis own blood, his guilt is equal 
to that of the flayer of a Brahmen; and if he offers 
fpirituous liquors, he is no longer a Brahmen. 

Let not a CJheBree offer an antelope: if he does, 
he incurs the guilt of a Brahmen flayer; where the 
facrifice of Jions, of tygers, or of the human fpecies 
is required, let the three firit clafles aft thus: having 
formed the image of the lion, tyger, or human fhape 
■with butter, pafte, or barley meal, let them facrifice 
the fame as if a living viftim, the ax being full in¬ 
voked by the text, Nemo, See. 

Where the facrifice of a number of animals is to 
take place, it is fufficient to bring and prefent two or 
three to the Deity, which ferve as a coniecration of 
the whole. I have now related to you, O Bhairava , 
in general terms, the ceremonies and forms of facri¬ 
fices : attend now to the different texts to be ufed on 
the feveral different occafions. 

When a buffalo is prefented to Devi, Bhaivaret or 
iBhairavi, let the facrificer ufe the following Mantra 
in invoking the viftim. 

“In the manner that thou deftroyeft horfes, in the 
ct manner that thou carrieft Chandled, deftroy my 
“ enemies, and bear profperity to me, O buffalo!’’ 


« On 
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« O fteed of death, of exquifite and unperi [liable 
“ form, "produce me long life and fame. Salutation 
t( to the, O buffalo!” ' 

Let him then addrcfs the Chargd (ax) "callirfg it 
Guhd Jdta , i. e. the cavern born, and beiprinkle jt with 
water, faying, “ Thou art the inftrument ufed in 
“ facrificcs to the gods and anceftors, O ax!' of 
equal might with the wild rhinoceros, cut afunder 
*■ 4 my evils. O cavern-born! fajutation to-thee again 
and again.” 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Man* 
tra is to be ufed: 

“ O antelope ! reprefentative of Brahma, the 
f* emblem of his glory, thou who art even as the four 
s e vedas , and learned, grant me extenfive wifdom and 
celebrity,” 

At the facrifice of a S&r&bHH, let the following Man¬ 
tra be ufed: u O eight -footed animal! O fportful 
ei native of the Chandra Bhaga mountains! thou 
“ eight-formed long-armed animalthou who art 
“ called Bhairdvd: falutation to thee again and again 1 
** alfume the terrific form, under which thou de- 
“ ftroyeft the wild boar, and in the fame manner de- 
ilroy my enemies.” 

At the facrifice of a lion: K O Hert, who, in 
ts the fiiape of a lion, beared Chandies , bearmv evils 
and avert my misfortunes. Thy fbape, O lion! was 
“affirmed by Him, to punifii the wicked part of 
“ the human race,- and under that form, by truth* 
“ the tyrant Hiranya Cafipu was deftroyed,” I have now 

* A mark of eminence. 
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related to thee, O Bhairava , who art void of fin, the 
mode of paying adoration to the lion. 

Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering 
of human blood. 

Let a human victim be facrificed at a place of holy 
worth ip, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. 
Let the-oblation be performed in the part of the ceme¬ 
tery called Hcruca , which has been already defcribed, 
or at a temple of Cdmdc'hyd , or on a mountain. Now 
attend to the mode. 



The cemetery reprefen ts me, and is called B hair a- 
vaj it hasalfo apart called Tantra tig a: the cemetery 
muff be divided into thcfe two divisions, and a third 
called Hcruca. 

The human vi&im is to be immolated in the eaft 
divifion, which is facred to Bhairava ; the head is to 
be prefentcd in the fouth divifion, which is looked 
upon as the place of fculls 1 acred to Bhairavi; and the 
blood is to be prefentcd in the weft divifion, which is 
denominated Hcruca. 


Having immolated a human victim, with all the re- 
quifite ceremonies at a cemetery or holy place, let the 
l’acrificer be cautious not to call eyes upon the vi&im. 

On other occafions alfo, let not the facrificer call 
eyes upon the viftim immolated, but prefent the head 
with eyes averted. 

The vi&im muft be a perfon of good appearance, 
and be prepared by ablutions, and requifite cere¬ 
monies; fuch as eating confecrated food the day be¬ 
fore, 
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fore, and by abftinence from flefh ahd veriery; and 
niuft be adorned with chaplets of flowers and befmeared 
with fandal wood. 

Then canting the vi&im to face the north, let the 
facrificer worlhip the feveral deities prefiding over the 
different parts of the victims body 5 let the worfhip 
be then paid to the vifctim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfhip Brahma in the viSim’s Brahma 
Rhandra , (i. e. cave of Brahma, cavity in the tkull, 
under the fpot where th t futures coronalis and Jagiita- 
lis meet*.) Let him worlhip the earth in his nofe, 
faying, Medinyaih namah, and calling a flowery in 
his ears, dtas&\ the fubtile ether, faying, acdfdya namah'i 
in his x.owyyic, farvala Ttiuc'ha, (i. e. Brahma, Agni, &0. 
the regents of fpeech, &c.) laying, jarvaia muc'hdya 
nfansh; the different Tpecies of light in his eyes, and 
Vijhrm in his mouth. Let him worfhip the moon on 
his forehead, and Indr a on his right dheek, fire on 
his leFt cheek, death on his throat, at the tips of his. 
hair the regent of the fouth-welf quarter, and Varuna 
between the eye-brows; on the bridge of the nofe 
let him pay adoration to wind, ail'd on the fhoulders 
to Dhanejwdru, (i. e. god of riches,) then worfhip- 
ping the i&rpa raja , (i. e. king of ferpents,) on the 
ltomach of the victim, let him pronounce the follow¬ 
ing Mantra : 

“ O belt of men! O mbit aufpicious! O thou who 
“.art an affemblage of all the deities, and molt exqui- 
“ fite! bellow thy protection on me; fave me, thy 
“devoted; fave my fons, my cattle, and kindred: 
“ preferve the flate, the minifters, belonging to it 
“ and all friends; aud as death is unavoidable, part 
“ with (thy organs of) life, doing an aft of bene- 
« volence. Bellow upon me, O moft aufpicious ! 

* This is done by catling a flower there, laying, Brahmayt navuihi 
lalutation to Brahma, 
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“ the blifs which is obtained by the raoft auftere devo¬ 
te tion, by a&s of charity and performance of reh- 
« gious ceremonies: and at the fame time, O molt 
« excellent f attain fuprcme blifs. thyfelf. May thy 
« aufpices, O moil aufpicious ! keep me fecure from 
“ RdcJIisfast Pifachos , terrors, ferpents, bad princes, 
“ enemies, and other evils $ and death being inevi- 
« table, charm Bhagavati in thy laft moments by co- 
o pious ftreams of blood fpouting from the arteries of 
«thy fiefhy neck," 


Thus let the facrificer Worfhip the victim, adding 
whatever other texts are applicable to the occafion, 
and have been before mentioned. 


When this has been done, O my children \ the 
vi&im is even as myfelf, and the guardian deities of 
tile ten quarters take place in him; then Brahma and 
alt the other deities affemble in the vi&im, and be he 
ever fo great a linner, he becomes pure from tin, and 
when pure, his blood changes to ambrolia, and be 
gains the love of Mehadevi , the Goddefs of the Yog 
\JViddrd. (1. e. the tranquil repoje of the mind from an 
ehjlraUion of ideas;) who is the Goddefs of the whole 
univerfc, the very univerfe itfelf. He does not return 
for a confiderable length of time in the human form, 
but becomes a ruler of the Gand Bevdtds, and is 
much refpe&ed by me myfelf. The vi&im who is 
impure from fin or ordure and urine, Cdmdchyd will 
not even hear named. 


By the repetitions of the texts, and forms laid down 
for the facrifice of buffaloes, and other animals, their 
bodies become pure and their blood acceptable to the 

Goddefs Shiva. 


On 
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On occafiqns of facrifices to other deities alfo, both 
the deities and victims mult be worfhipped, previous 
to the immolation. 

The blind, the crippled, the aged, the fick, the 
affli£ted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the imper- 
feaiy formed, the fcarred, the timid, the leprous, 
the dwarfifh, and .the perpetrator of meha pataca, 
(heinous offences, fuch as flaying a Brahmen , drink¬ 
ing fpirits. Healing gold, or defiling a fpiritual 
teacher's bed;) one under twelve years of age, one 
who is impure from the death of a kinfman, &c. one 
who is impure from the death of meha guru , (father 
and mother,) which impurity lafts one whole year: 
thefe feverally are unfit fubjcCts for immolation, even 
though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, 
or a woman be ever lacrificed; the facrificer of either 
will indubitably fall into hell: where the victims of 
either the beads or birds creation, are very numerous, 
the immolation of a female is excufable ; but this rule 
does not hold good, as to the human fpecic.s. 

Let not a bead be offered under three months old, 
or a bird which is under three pacfha (forty-five days). 
Let not a bead or bird which is blind, deficient in a 
limb, or ill formed, be offered to Devi, nor one which 
is in any refpect unfit, from the rcafoils that have 
been fet forth, when fpeaking of the'human race; 
let not animals and birds with mutilated tails, or ears, 
or broken teeth, or horns, be prefented on any ac¬ 
count. 

Let not a Brahmen , or a Chandala be facrificed; 
nor a prince; nor that which has been already pre- 
fenced to a Brahmen , or a deity; nor the offspring 
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of a prince, nor one who has conquered in battle; 
nor the offspring of a Brahmen, Or of a Cjhdtru; 
nor a childlefs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perfon, nor one who is unwilling, nor the mater¬ 
nal uncle of the facrificer. Thofe not here named, 
and animals, and birds of unknown fpecies are unfit. 
If thefe named are not forthcoming, let their place 
be fupplied by a male afs or camel. If other ani¬ 
mals are forthcoming, the facriflce of a tyger, ca¬ 
mel, or afs muff be avoided. 

Having firft worfhipped the viftim, whether human, 
beaft, or bird, as directed, let the facrificer immo¬ 
late him uttering the Mantra clirented for the occafion, 
and addrefs the deity with the text laid down before. 

Let the head and blood of a human vi&\m be pre- 
fented on the right fide of Devi , and the facrificer ad¬ 
drefs her Handing in front. Let the head and blood of 
a goat be prefen ted on the left, and the head and blood 
of a buffalo in front. Let the head and blood of 
birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in front. Let the ambrofia, pro¬ 
ceeding from the heads of carnivorous animals and 
birds, be prefented on the left hand, as alio the blood 
of all aquatic animals. 

Let the antelope’s head and blood, and that of the 
tortoife, rhinoceros, and hare and crocodile, and filh, 
be prefented in front. 

Let a lion's head and blood be prefented on the 
right hand, and the rhinoceros's alfo ; let not, on any 
account, the head or blood of a viftim ever be pre¬ 
fented behind the Deity, but on the right, left, and 
in front, 
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Let the confecrated lamp be placed either on the 
right hand, or in front, but on no account on the 
left. Let incenfe be burnt on the left, and in front, 
but not on the right hand. Let perfumes, flowers, 
and ornaments, be prefented in fronts with refpeft 
to the different parts of the circle, where to prefcnt the 
offerings, the mode already laid down may be ob- 
ferved. Let Mddird (fpirituous liquors) be prefented 
behind other liquids on the left. 

Where it is abrolutely neceffary to offer fpirits, let 
the three firft clafles of men’ fupply their place, by 
cocoa-nut juice in a brafs veffd, or honey in a copper 
one. Even in a time of calamity, let not a man Of 
the three firft clafles, offer fpirituous liquors, except 
thofe in^de from flowers, or ftewed diflies. Let princes, 
minifters Of ftate, councilors, and venders of fpiri¬ 
tuous liquors, make human Sacrifices, for the purpofe 
of attaining profperky and wealth. 

If a human facrifice is performed, without the confent 
of the prince, the performer incurs- fin. In cafes of 
imminent danger or war, facrificcs may be performed 
at plcafure, by princes themfelves and their minifters, 
but bv none elfe, 

J 

The day previous to a human facrifice, let the vic¬ 
tim be prepared by the text Manastat, and three Devi 
Gandha SuSidks^ and the texts voa&rang ; and by touch¬ 
ing his head with the ax, and befmearing the ax with 
fandal, &c. perfumes, and then taking feme of the fan- 
dal, &c. from off the ax, and befmearing the vittiin’s 
neck therewith. 
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Then lei the text A vibe A'mbice , &c. and the Ro-w- 
dra and Bhairmd. texts be ufed, and Devi herfelf 
will guard the vifctim, who, when thus purified, 
malady does not approach him, nor does his mind fuf- 
fer any derangement from grief and fimilar eaufes, 
nor does the death or birth of a kinfman render him 
impure. 

Now liften to the good and bad omens, to be drawn 
from the falling of the head, when fevered from the 
body. 

If the head falls towards the north-eaft, or fouth- 
weft, the prince of the country and offerer of the 
facrifice will both perifli. 

If the human head, when fevered from’the body, 
falls in the following quarters, the following omens 
are to be -drawn. 

If in the eaft, wealth; if in the fouth-weft, power; 
if in the fouth, terror; if in the weft, profit; if in 
the north-weft, a fon; if in the north, riches. 

Liften now to the omens to be drawn from the 
falling of the head of a buffalo, when fevered from 
the body. 

If in the north, property; the north-eaft, lots; 
in the eaft, dominion; fouth-eaft, wealth; the fouth, 
viftory over enemies; if in the fouth-weft, fear; 
if in the weft, attainment of kingdom; if in the 
north-eaft, profperity; this rule, O Bhiravd ! holds 
good for alt animals, but not for aquatic or ovipa¬ 
rous creatures, 

‘ If the heads of birds, or fifties, fall in the fouth, 
or fouth-eaft, quarter, it indicates fear; and if any 
of the other quarters, profperity. 


If 
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If a noife, proceeding from the chattering of the 
teeth of the viftim’s fevered head, or fnapping of the 
beak is perceptible, it indicates alarm. II tears pro¬ 
ceed from the eyes of a human viftim’s fevered head, 
it indicates deftruftion to the prince. 

If tears proceed from the fevered head of a buffalo 
at the time of prefenting it, it indicates that fome 
foreign inimical prince will die. If tears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, 
or lofs of health. 

If the fevered head of a human viftim fmiles, it 
indicates increale of pro/perity, and long life to the 
facrifier, without doubt; and if it fpeak, whatever 
it fays will come to pafs. 

If the found Hoonk proceeds from the human vic¬ 
tim’s fevered head, it indicates that the prince will 
die; if phelgm, that the facrificer will die. If the 
head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to 
the facrificer within fix months. 

If at the time of prefenting the blood, the viftim 
difeharges faeces or urine, or turns about, it indicates 
certain death to the facrificer: if the viftim kicks 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his 
legs in any other mode, indicates profperity. 

The facrificer mud take fome blood between his 
thumb and third finger, and difeharge it towards the 
fouth-weft on the ground, as an offering to the dei¬ 
ties, accompanied by the Meka Csxojici Mantra. 

Let the viftim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, b« 
five years old, and if human, twenty-five. 


Let 
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Let the Cazafici* Mantra be uttered, and the fa- 
crificer fay Ejha hall Stvaha , li Myfterious praife to 
“ this vi6lim.” 

A prince may facrijice his enemy , having firft invoked 
the ax with holy texts, by fubftituting a buffalo or 
goat, calling the vi6lim by the name of the enemy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 

Having fecured the vi&im with cords, and alfo 
with facred texts, let him ftrike off the head, and 
prefent it to Devi , with all due care. Let him make 
thefc facrifices in proportion to the increafe or decreafe 
of his enemies, lopping off the heads of viflims for 
the purpofe of bringing deftrufclion on his foes, in- 
fufing, by holy texts, the foul of the enemy into the 
body of the victim, which will, when immolated, de¬ 
prive the foe of life alfo. 

Let him firft fay, “ O Goddefs of horrid form, O 
“ Ckandica! eat, devour, fuch a one, my enemy. 
“ O confort of fire! Salutation to fire! This is the 
<e enemy who has done me mifehief, now perfonated 

by an animal: deftroy him, O Mahamari ! Spheng! 
“ Spheng! eat, devour.” Let him then place flowers 
upon the vifiim’s head, The vifctim’s blood mull be 
prefented with the Mantra of two fyllables- 

If a facrifice is performed in this manner on the 
Mckanatuani (the ninth of the moon in the month of 
Ajfim let the Homa , (i. e. oblation to fire,) be per¬ 
formed with the flefh of the victim. 


* The Cazafici Mantra: 11 Hail Cazafici t three-eyed Goddefs: of 
moll terrifying appearance, around whole neck a firing of human (knlis 
“ is pendant, who art the defiroyer of evil {pints, who. art armed with an 
“ as, the foot of a bed and a (pear, Rhing Cawjici, Salutation to thee 
“ with this blood.” 

Ufing 
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TJfni« the texts which are laid down in the Durga 
Tanira and purified fire, let the Haina be performed 
after the i'acrifice, and it will procure the death of 

foes. 

Let not any one prefent blood drawn from any part 
of the body below the navel, or from the back. Let 
not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from any 
limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any pari, of 
the body, between the neck and navel, may be pre¬ 
fented, but violent incilions for the purpofe of ob¬ 
taining it mult not be made. 

Blood drawn from 'he cheeks, forehead, between 
the eye brows, from the tips ot the ears, the aims, 
the breads, and all parts between the neck and na¬ 
vel, as alio from the lides, may be prefented. 

Let not Wood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or 
from parts of the body which branch out, be pre¬ 
fented; nor blood which has not been drawn from 
the body for the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood muft be drawn for the exprefs purpofe 
of an oblation, and from a man pure in body and 
mind, and free from fear: it mult be caught in the 
petal of a lotos, and prefented. It may be prefent¬ 
ed in a gold, filver, brafs, or iron veffel, with 
the due form, and texts recited. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a 
knife, ax, dr fangtul , gives pleafurc, in proportion 
to the fize of the weapon. 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the quan¬ 
tity which a lotos petal will contain; but he muft 
pot give more on any account, nor cut his body 

more 
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more than is neceffary. He who willingly offers the 
blood of his body and his own flefh, the fize of a grain 
oflinfeed, majha , tila, or mudya, with zeal and fervency, 
obtains what he defires in the courfe of fix months. 

Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the 
burning wick of a lamp placed upon the arms, ears, or 
bread:, even for a fingle moment. He who applies 
the fame obtains happinefs and great pofleffions: 
and for three Calpas is even as the body of Devi hcr- 
felf; after which be becomes a ruler of the univerfe. 

He who, for a whole night, flands before the God- 
defs Siva , holding the head of a facriiiced buffalo in 
his hands, with a burning lamp placed between the 
horns, obtains long life and fupreme felicity in this 
world, and in the other refides in my manfion, holding 
the rank of a ruler in the Ganadevatm. 


He who, for a Tingle cjhana , (a fhort fpace of time,) 
holds the blood which proceeds from a viSim’s head 
in his hands, {landing before the Goddefs in medita¬ 
tion, obtains all that he defires in this world, and fu- 
premacy in Devi Loe, 

Let the learned, when he prefents his own blood, 
ufe the following text followed by the Mula Mantra, 
or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the Goddefs 
Devi, under the form which fhe is at that time 
addrefl'ed: 

Hail ! fupreme delufion! hail! Goddefs of the 
“ univerfe! Hail! thou who fulfilled the defiles of 
e£ all. May 1 prefume to offer thee, the blood of 
. my 
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« my body; and wilt thou deign to accept it, and be 
“ propitious towards me," 

Let the following text be ufed, when a per Ion pro- 
fans his own tie ill; 

“ Grant me, O Goddefs! blifs, in proportion to 
« the fervency with which I prefent thee with my own 
«- flelh, invoking thee to be propitious to me. Salu¬ 
te tation to thee again and again, under the myfterious 
“ fyllables, hoong hoong." 

When the wick of a tamp is applied burning to the 
body, the following text is to be ufed: 

(£ Hail-! Goddefs! Salutation to thee, under the 
« fyllables, hong hong. To thee I prefent this au- 
« fpicious luminary, fed with the flefli of my body, 
“ enlightening all around, and expoling to light alfo 
K the inward receffes of my foul." 

On the autumnal Meka Navami, or when the moon 
is in the lunar manlion Scanda or Bijhaca , let a figure 
be made, either of barley meal or earth, reprefenting 
the perfon with whom the facrificer is at variance, 
and the head of the figure be {truck o£F; after the 
ufual texts have been ufed, the following text is to be 
ufed in invoking an ax on the occafion: 

“ Effufe, effuTe blood; be terrific, be terrific: 

feize, deftroy, for the love of Ambica , the'head of 
-** this enemy.” 

Having ftruck off the head, let him prefent 
it, uling the texts laid down hereafter for. the 
3 occafion, 
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occafion, concluding with the word phat. Water 
mutt be fprinkled upon the meal, or earthen vi&ini, 
which reprefents the facrificer’s enemy, ufing the 
text commencing with RaBa draibaih , (i. e, by ftreams 
of blood,) and marks mutt be made on the forehead 
with red fanders; garlands of red flowers mutt be 
put round the neck of the image, and it mutt be 
drefled in red garments, and tied with red cords, and 
girt with a red girdle. Then placing the head to¬ 
wards the north, let it he Uruck off with an ax, 
and prefented, ufing the Scania text. This is to be 
ufed at prefenting the head, if the facrifice is per¬ 
formed on the night of the Scania NacJIiatra or lunar 
manfion Scania. 1 he Viatic ha MaittTa is to be ufed 
on the night the Vifdcha manfion. Let the facrificer 
contemplate two attendants on the Goddefs, as having 
fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, Jong ears, 
armed with tridents and axes in their two right hands, 
and holding human fciills and vafes in their two left. 
Let them be confidered as having three eyes, and 
firings of human fculls fufpended round their necks, 
with long ftraggling frightful teeth. 

In the month of ChaiLra , on the day of the full 
moon, Sacrifices of buffaloes and goats give unto me 
of horrid form much pjeafure; as do alfo honey and 
fifli, “ O my Tons'!” 

Where a facrifice is made to Ckdndica , the victim’* 
head having been cutoff, mull be fprinkled with wa¬ 
ter, and afterwards prefented with the texts laid down. 

The facrificer may draw an augury from the mo¬ 
tions of the flain victim when near expiring; and for 
fo doing he mutt; firft addrefs the Goddefs, confider- 
ing the foul of the vifilim as taking its depaVture in a 
car, and his. body as a holy fpot: “ O Goddefs! make 
“ known unto me, whether .the omens are favourable 
“ or not." 


If 
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If the head of the flain victim does not move 
fometime after this, the facrificer may look upon the 
circumllance as a good omen, and if the rcverfe, as a 
bad one. 

He who performs facriiices according to thefe rules, 
obtains his willies to the utmoft extent. 

Thus are the rules and forms of facriiices laid down 
and communicated by me to you. I will now inform 
you what other oblations may be made. 

Thus ends the Rudhiradhydyd . 
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XXIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL FISHERY 
IN THE GULPH OF MANAR, 

IN MARCH AND APRIL, I797. 

BY HENRY J. LE BECK, ESQ. 

COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOR ROXBURC. 

T?ROM the accounts of the former pearl fiflierie9 
J/ at Ceylon , it will be found, that none have ever 
been fo produtlive as this year’s. It was generally fup- 
pofed that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the 
fum he paid for the prefent fifliery was thought exor¬ 
bitant, when compared with what had been formerly 
given; but this conjefture in the event appeared ill 
founded, as it proved extremely profitable and lucra¬ 
tive. 

The farmer this time was a Tamut merchant, who 
for the privilege of fi filing with more than the ufual 
number of donies or boats, paid between two and 
three hundred thoufand Porto-novo pagodas; a fum 
nearly double the ufual rent. 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in 
the belt manner he could, but for want of a fufficient 
number of divers fome of them could not be employed. 

The Billing, which commonly began about the mid¬ 
dle of February , if wind and weather allowed, was 
this year, for various reafons, delayed till the end of 
the month; yet fo favourable was the weather, that 
the renter was able to take advantage of the permiflion 
granted by the agreement, to fifh a little longer than 
the ufual period of thirty days. 
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The fifhery carmot well be continued after the fet- 
ting in of the foil them monfoon, which ufually happens 

out the 15 th of April) as, after that time, the boats 
would not be able to reach the pearl banks, and the 
water being then fo troubled by heavy feas, diving 
would be impracticable; fn addition to which, the, 
lea-weed, a fpecies of fucus , driven in by the fouth- 
erly wind, and which fpreads to a conliderable diflance 
from the ihore, would be an impediment. 

Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave 
the filherv on Sundays , to attend divine fervice in their 
church at Aripoo ; but if either a Makomedan or Hin¬ 
doo feftival happens during the filhing days, or if it 
is interrupted by ftormy weather, or any other acci¬ 
dent, this loft time is made up by obliging the Catho¬ 
lics to work on Sundays. 

The fear of lharks, as we Ihall fee hereafter, is alfo 
another caufe of interruption. Tbefe, amongft. fome 
others, are the reafons that, out of two months, (from 
February till April,) feldom more than thirty days can 
be employed in the fifhery. 

As this time would be infufficient to fifh all the banks 
(each of which has its appropriate name, both in 
Dutch and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or four 
fucceflive years, and a new cpntraft annually made, 
till the Whole banks have been fifiied, after which they 
are left to recover. 

The length of tune required for this purpofe, or 
from one general filhing to another, has not yet been 
exaftly determined; it was 1 , therefore, a practice to 
depute fome perfons to vifit the banks annually, and 
to give their opinions, whether a fifhery might be un¬ 
dertaken with any degree of fuccefs*? 

* A gentleman, who alhfted at one of the laft vifits ? being an engineer* 
drew a chart of the banks* by which their flotation and Bze are now better 
known than formerly. 
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From various accounts, "which I have colle£led from 
good authority, and the experience of thofe who aflifted 
at inch examinations, I conje&ure, that every feven 
years inch a general fifhery could be attempted with 
'advantage, as this interval feems fufficient for the 
pearl (hells to attain their growth: lam alfo con¬ 
tinued in this opinion, by a report made, by' a Dutch 
governor at JaJncls, of all the'filheries that have been 
undertaken at Ceylon lince 1722; a tranllation of 
which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into Ceylon. 
But the ruinous condition in which the divers leave 
the pearl banks at each fifhery, by attending only to 
the profit ol individuals, and not to that of the public, 
is one great caufc, that it requires twice the above 
mentioned fpace of time, and fometimes longer, for 
rendering the fifhing produ&ive. They do not pay 
the leaf! attention, to fpare the young and immature 
fhells that contain no pearl; heaps of them are feen 
thrown out of the boats as ufelefs; on the beach be¬ 
tween M a veer* and Ariftoo; if the fe had been fuffered 
to remain in their native beds, they would, no doubt, 
have produced many fine pearls. It might, therefore, 
be advifeable, to oblige the boat-people to throw them 
into the fea again, before the boats leave the bank. 
If this circumfpeftion, in fparing the fmall pearl 
fhells, to perpetuate the breed was always obferved, 
fucceeding fifherics might be expefled foonev, and 
with ftill greater fuccefs: but the negletlof this fimple 
precaution will, I fear, be attended with fimilar fatal 
confequences here, as have already happened to the 
pearl banks on the coaft of Perfia , South America , 
and Sweden, where the filheries are by no means fo 
profitable at prefent as they were formerly. 

Another caufe of the deftrudion of numbers of 
both old and young pearl fhells, is the anchoring of 
fo many boats on the banks, a 1 mo ft all of which ufe 

* Manara t properly Manat j is a Tamul word, and fignifics a fandy 
fiver, from the fliailownefs of the fca at that place, 
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differently formed, clumfy, heavy, wooden anchors, 
large ftones, Sec. Sec. If this evil cannot be entirely 
prevented, it might, at leaft, be greatly lefTened, by 
obliging them all to ufe anchors of a particular fort, 
and lefs dcftrufiive. 

This feafon the Stew el Bank only was filhed, which 
lies above twenty miles to the weft ward of Aripoo, 
oppofite to the frefli water rivers of M oof alee Modra- 
gam and Pomparipoo. It has been obferved, that the 
pearls on the north-weft part of this bank, which con- 
fifts of ro£k, are of a clearer water than thofe found 
on the fouth-eaft, neareft the fhore, growing on corals 
and land. 

Condatchey is fituated in a bay forming nearly a 
half moon, and is a wade, fandy diftrifd, with fome 
miferable huts built on it. The water is bad and 
brackilh, and the foil produces only a few, widely 
fcattered, Hunted trees and bufhes. Thofe perfons 
who remain here during the b flier y, are obliged to get 
their water for drinking from Aripoo , a village with 
a fmall old fort, lying about four miles to the fouth- 
ward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangolines, or the 
Ceylon armadillos , are, amongft other quadrupeds, here 
common. Of amphibia, there are tortoifes,efpecially 
the tefludo geometrica , and various kinds of fnakes. A 
conchologift meets here with a large field for his in¬ 
quiries. The prefents which I made to the people 
employed in the filliery, to encourage them to collcfct 
all forts of flie 11s which the divers bring on fhore, pro¬ 
duced but little effe6t; as they were too much taken 
up in fearebing after the mother of pearl (hells to pay 
attention to any other objeft. However, my endea¬ 
vours were not entirely ufelefs; 1 will fpecify here a 
few of the number I colletled during my ftay; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of peUincs *, p odium porphyreum, John ra¬ 
dio, tus t, Venus cafrenjis , aflrea hyolis $, ojlr. 


* Scallops. 

X Alpha cockle* 


f Radiated razor fhelJ* 
§ Double cocks-comb* 
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EorJItolii, ojlr. Malleus * * * § , mylilus hirundo , Linn. t, fpon- 
dilus crocius, pholas pu/iUus, Lmn.'l, mitra epifcopahs, 
Linn.) lepas jlriata, Pennanii, (vide Zool. Bnt.) patella 
tricarinafa, Linn., bulla perfeBa macuiata harp a no - 
biliS) porcellam falita, Rumph.\\, jlrombus fcorpio t 
and others of inferior kinds. Amongft the zoophytes , 
many valuable fpeciesof fpongice, coralline?, fatulariee. 
Sec.' a great variety of lea ftars, and other marine 
productions, that cannot be preferved in fpirits, but 
flipuld be deferibed on thd* fpot. Thefe, as well as 
the defeription of the different animals inhabiting the 
{hells, are the more worthy of our attention, and de- 
ferve farther invefligation, as we are yet very deficient 
in this branch of natuaral hiitory. 

During the fi/hing feafon, thedefert, barren place, 
Condatchey, offers to our view a feene equally novel 
and aftonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
fands of people of different colours, countries, calls, 
and occupations; the number of tents and huts, 
ere&ed on the fea fliore, with their fhops or bazars 
before each of them; and the many boats returning 
on fliore in the afternoon, generally richly laden; all 
together form a fpeciacte entirely new to an European 
eye. Each owner runs to his refpeftive boat as foon 
as it reaches the lhore, in hopes of finding it fraught 
with immenfe treafure, which is often much greater in 
imagination than in the fhell; and though he is dif- 
appointed one day, he relies with greater certainty on 
the next, looking forward to the fortune promifed 
him by his ftars, as he thinks it impoflible for ‘.he 
allrological predictions of his Brahmen to err. 

* Hammer oyQer; thefe were pretty large, but many broken and feme 
covered by a calcareous cruft. Il is wry probable that, among thefe, there 

maybe forne precious white ones. 

+ Swallow mufde- J The wood piercer. 

§ Diving Hail, (Grew, Muf.) || Sak-coury, Kl, 
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To prevent riot and diforder, an officer with a 
party of Malays is ftationed here. They occupy a 
large fquare, where they have a field piece and a flag 
ftaff for fignals. 

Here and there you meet with brokers, jewellers, 
and merchants of all defcriptions; alfo, futtlets offer¬ 
ing provifions and other articles to gratify the fenfual 
appetite and luxury. But by far the greater number 
are occupied with the pearls. Some are bufily em¬ 
ployed in afforting them, for which purpofe they make 
ufe of finall brafs plates perforated with holes of dif¬ 
ferent fizes; others are weighing and offering them to 
the purchafer; while others are drilling or boring 
them, which they perform for a trifle. 

The inftrument thefe people carry about with them 
for this purpofe, is of a very fimple conftru&ion, hut 
requires much fkill and exercife to ufe it; it is made 
in the following manner : the principal part confifts 
of a piece of foft wood, of an obtufe,' inverted, coni¬ 
cal fhape, about fix inches high and four in diameter 
in its plain furface; this is fupportedby three wooden 
feet, each of which is more than a foot in length. 
Upon the upper flat part of this machine are holes, 
or pits, for the larger pearls, and the fmaller ones are 
beat in with a wooden hammer. On the right fide ol 
this ftool, half a cocoa nut fhell is fattened, which is 
filled with water. The drilling Inftruments are iron 
fpindles, of various fizes, adapted to the different 
fiimenfions of the pearls, which are turned round in a 
wooden head by a bow. The pearls being placed on 
the flat furface of the inverted cone, as already men¬ 
tioned, the operator fitting on a mat, prelfes on the 
wooden head of his inftrument with the left hand, 
while, with his right, he moves the bow which turns 
round the moveable part of the drill; at the fame 
time, he iiipittens. the pearl, qccafionally dipping the 
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little finger of the fame hand into the water of the 
cocoa nut fhell, with a dexterity that can only be 
attained by conftant praflice. 

Amongft the crowd are found vagabonds of every 
defeription, fuch as Pandarams , Andes, o r Hindu 
monks, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are imper¬ 
tinently troublefome. Two of thefe wretches particu¬ 
larly attracted the attention of the mob, though their 
fuperffitious penance rauft have difgufted a man of 
the leall refleftion: one had a gridiron, of one and a 
half foot long and the fame in breadth* faftened round 
his neck, with which he always walked about, nor 
did he take it off either when eating or keeping; the 
other had faftened round that member, which decency 
forbids me to mention, a brafs ring, and fixed to it 
was a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing on the 
ground; the links of this chain were as thick as a man’s 
finger, : and the whole was exhibited in a moll fcanda- 
lous manner. 

The peftilential fmell, occafioned by the numbers 
of punifying pearl fifties, renders the atmofphere of 
Condatckey fo infufferably offenfive when the fouth- 
weft wind blows, that it fenfibly affefts the olfaftory 
nerves of any one unaccuftomcd to luch cadaverous 
fmells. This putrefaftion generates iinmenfe num¬ 
bers of worms, flies, mofehettoes, and other vermin; 
all together forming a feene ftrongly difpleafing to the 
fenfes. 

Thofc who are not provided with a fufficient ftock 
of money fuffer great hardfhips, as not only all kinds 
of provifions are very dear, but even every drop of 
good water rauft be paid for. Tbofe who drink the 
bvackifh water of this place are often attacked by fick- 
nefs. It may eafily be conceived what an effect the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the 
heavy dews, and the putrid fmell, rauft have on weak 
eonftitiuions. It is, therefore, no wonder that of 
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thofe who fall lick many die, and many 1 more return 
home with fevers, fluxes, or other equally fatal dis¬ 
orders. 

The many difappointments ufually experienced by 
the lower claffes of men in particular, make them 
often repent of their coming here. They are often 
ruined, as they rifk all they are worth to purchafe 
pearl (hells; however, there are many inftances of 
their making a fortune beyond all expectation. A par¬ 
ticular circumltance of this kind fell within my own 
obfervation: a day labourer bought three oyliters* for 
a copper fanam (about the value of two-pence) and 
was fo fortunate as to find one of the largelt pearls 
which the fifliery produced this feafon. 

The donies appointed for the fifliery are not all 
procured at Ceylon; many came from the coafls of 
Coromandel and Malabar ^ each of which has its dif- 
tingui thing number. About ten o’clock at night a 
gun is fired as a fignal, when they fail from Con- 
dalchey with an eafterly or land wind, under the di¬ 
rection of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they 
reach the bank before day, and begin diving at fun- 
rife, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze 
Jets in, with which they return. The moment they 
appear in fight, the colours are hoifted at the flag 
ftaflF, and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats are thereby enabled to 
get their cargoes out before night, which may amount 
to 30,000 oyfters, if the divers have been active and 
fuccefsful. 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy 
diving (tones for the ufe of ten divers, who are called 

* The Eafl India pearl lheli is well known to be the matrix ptrlarnnt 
(mother pf pearl) of Rum pm vs, or the Mytilus margariliftrus of Lt k- 
j confeqiiemly the general term pearl oyftcr mull be erroneous; 
however, as it lias long been in cojnmon pie, I hope to be cxcufed for con¬ 
tinuing if. 
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in Tamili, kooly kdrer; the reft of the crew confifts of 
a tandel, or head boatman, and ten rowers, who 
aliift in lifting up the divers and their Ihells. 

The diving ftone is a piece of coarfe granite, a foot 
long, fix inches thick, and of a pyramidtcal fhape, 
rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rope is 
put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers 
ufe another kind of (tone fhaped like a half moon, to 
bind round their bellv, fo that their feet may he free. 
At prei'ent thefe are articles of trade at Condatchey. 
The raoft common, or pyramidical ftone, generally 
weighs about thirty pounds. If a boat has more than 
five of them, the crew are either corporally puniIhed 
or fined. 

The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tutucorin, is not 
attended with fo many difficulties as authors imagine. 
The divers, confifting of different caffs and religions, 
(though chiefly of Par rawer* and Muffelmans,) nei¬ 
ther make their bodies finooth with oil, nor do they 
flop their ears, mouths, or nofes with any thing, to 
prevent the entrance of fait water. They are ignorant 
of the utility of diving bells, bladders, and double 
flexible pipes. According to the injunttions of the 
iliark conjurer they ufe no food while at work, nor 
till they return on fhore, and have bathed themfelves 
in frelh water. Thefe Indians, accuhomed to dive 
from their earlieft infancy, fcarlefsly defeend to the 
bottom, in a depth of from five to ten fathoms, m 
fearch of treafurcs. By two cords, a diving ftone, and 
a net, are connected with the boat. ’I’he diver, putting 
the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of the divin^ 
ftone, and thofe of his left on the net, feizes the two 
cords with one hand, and limiting his noftrils with the 
Other, plunges into the water. On reaching the bot- 

* Fiftermcnof the Catholic religion. 
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tom, he hangs the net round his neck, and collects into 
it the pearl fiiells as fall as polfible, during the time 
he finds himfelf able to remain under water, which 
ritually is about two minutes. He then refumes his 
former pofture, and making a lignal, by pulling the 
cords, he is immediately lifted into the boat. On 
emerging from the fea, he di(charges a quantity of 
water from his mouth and nofe, and thofe who have 
not been long enured to diving frequently difcharge 
fome blood; but this does not prevent them from 
(living again in their turn. When the firft five divers 
come up and are refpiring, the other five are going 
down with the fame Hones. Each brings up about 
one hundred oyfters in his net, and if pot interrupted 
bv any accident, may make fifty trips in a forenoon. 
They and the boat’s crew get generally from the 
owner, in head oF money, a fourth of the quantity 
which they bring on Ihore; but fome are paid in 
cafh, according to agreement. 

The mofl fkilful divers come from Collijh , on the 
coaft of Malabar ; fome of them are fo much exer- 
cifed in the art, as to be able to perform it without 
the alBftance of the ufual weight; and for a handfome 
reward will remain under water for the fpace of feven 
minutes; this I faw performed by a Caffry boy, be¬ 
longing to a citizen at Xarical, who hadoften frequented 
the fifheries of thefe banks. Though Dr. Halley 
deems this impoffible, daily experience convinces us, 
that by long practice any man may bring himfelf to 
remain under water above a couple of minutes. How 
much the inhabitants of the South Sea I (lands difr 
tinguifh themfelves in diving, we learn from feveral 
accounts; and who will not be furprifed at the won¬ 
derful Sicilian diver, Nicholas, furnamed the Fish*? 

* According to Kirch eh. he fell a victim among!! the P slypes 1 o 
ihe gulph of Charyhdis , on his plunging, for the fecund time, in ^ 
dangerous whirlpool:, both to fatisfy the curioGty of his king, Fre¬ 
deric, and his iridinauon for wealth, I will nor pretend to determine 
how far this account has been exaggerated* 

Every 
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Every one of the divers, and even the moll expert, 
entertain a great dread of the (harks, and will not, on 
anv account, defeatd until the conjurer has performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in 
in their minds, that the government was obliged to 
keep two ruch conjurers always in their pay, to re¬ 
move the fears of their divers. Thirteen of thefe 
men were now at the fifhery from Ceylon and the coafi, 
to profit by the fuperftitious folly of thcle deluded 
people. They are called in TtfmuL Pillal -Kadtar, 
which fi guides one who binds the (harks and prevents 

them from doing mifehief. 

The manner of -enchantingconfifts in a number of 
prayers learned by heart, that nobody, probably not 
even the conjurer bimfelf, under (lands, which he, 
(landing on the (bore, continues muttering and grum¬ 
bling from fun rife until the boats return ; during this 
period, they are obliged to abftain from food and deep, 
otherwife,their prayers would have no avail; they are, 
however, allowed to drink, which privilege they in¬ 
dulge in a high degree, and are frequently fo giddy, 
as to be rendered very unfit for devotion. Some of 
the conjurers accompany the divers in their boats, 
which pleafes them very much, as they have their 
protectors near at hand. Nevertheless, I was told, 
that in one of the preceding fifheries, a diver loft his 
leg by a (hark, ami when the head conjurer was called 
to an account for the accident, he replied that an old 
witch had juft come from the coaft, who, from envy 
and malice, had caufed this difiifter, by a counter- 
conjuration, which made fruitlefs his (kill, and of 
which he was informed too late; but he afterwards 
(hewed his fuperiority by enchanting the poor (harks 
fo effefclually, that though they appeared in the midft 
of the divers, they were unable to open their mbuths. 
During my (lay at Condatchey , no accident of this 
kind happened. If a (hark is feen, the divers imme¬ 
diately make a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the 
boats return inftantly. A diver who trod upon a 
3 hammer 
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hammer oyfter, and was fo mew hat wounded, thought 
he was bit by a fhark, confequently made the ufual 
fignal, which caul'ed many boats to return; For which 
miftake he was afterwards puni filed. 

The owners of the boats* fometimes fell their 
oyfters, and at other times open them on their otvn 
account. In the latter cafe, fpme put them on mats 
in a fquare, furrjounded with a fence; others dig 
holes of almoft a foot deep, and throw them in till the 
animal dies; after which they open the fliells and 
take out the pearls with more cafe. Even thefe fquares 
and holes are fold by auftion after the fifliery is 
finiflied, as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
fand. 

In fpite of every care, tricks in picking out the 
pearls from the oyfters can hardly be prevented. In 
this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol¬ 
lowing is one mode they put in praftice to effeft their 
purpofe: when a boat owner employs a number of 
hired people to coIle6I pearls, he places over them an 
infpeftor of his own, in whom he can confide; thefe 
hirelings orevioufly agree that one of them fhall play 
the part of a thief,' and bear the punilhment, to give 
his comrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of 
the gang happens to meet with a large pearl, he makes 
a fieri to his accomplice, who inftantly conveys away 
one^of fmall value, purpofely, in fuch a manner as to 
attraft notice. On this the infpeftor and the reft of 
the men take the pearl from him: he is then punilhed 
and turned out of their company. In the mean time, 
while he is making a dreadful uproar, the real thief 
fecures the valuable pearl, and afterwards the booty 
is ftiared with him who fuffered for them all. 
Befides tricks like thefe the boat owners and pur- 

* Thefe arc the individuals who farm one or mote boats from the 
renter; and though they are in poffetfion of them only during the 
fifliery, they are commonly called the owners of the boats. 
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chafers often lofe many of the belt pearls, while the 
dony is returning from the bank; for, as long as the 
animal is alive and untouched, the fliells are fre¬ 
quently open near an inch ; and if any ot them con¬ 
tain a large pearl, it is eafily di(covered and taken out 
by means of a fmall piece of (tiff graft-or bit of flick, 
without hurting the pearl flfli. In this pra£lice they 
are extremely expert. Some of them were difeovered 
vhilfl I was there, and received their due punifhmcnt. 

Gmehn ajks if the animal of the mytilus marga- 
ritiferus is an afeidia ? See Linn. Syft. Nat. tom. I. 
p. vi. 3350 This induces me to believe that it has 
never yet been accurately deferibed: it does not re¬ 
ferable the afeidia of Linn. cos, and may, perhaps, 
form a new genus. It is fattened to the upper and 
lower fliells by two white flat pieces of mufcular fub- 
ftance, which are called by Iiouttuin* ears, and extend 
about two inches from the thick part of the body, 
growing gradually thinner. The extremity of each 
ear lies loofc, and is furrounded by a double brown 
fringed line. Thefe lie aim oft the third of an inch 
from the outer part of the fiiell, and are continually 
moved by the animal. Next to thefe, above and 
below, are fituated two other double fringed moveable 
fubfiances, like the bronchia: of a fifh. Thefe ears 
and fringes are joined to a cylindrical piece of flelli, 
of the fize of a man’s thumb, which is harder and of 
a more mufcular nature than the reft of the body. It 
lies about the centre of the fliells, and is firmly at¬ 
tached to the middle of each. This, in fafl, is that 
part of the pearl filh which ferves to open and fhut 
the fliells. Where this column is fattened, we find 
on the flelli deep impreflions, and on the fliell vari¬ 
ous nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfect 
pearls. Between this part, and the hinge fcardo), 
lies the principal body of the animal, feparated 

* Vide Houtt. Nat. Hid, Vol. I. p. xv. p, 381, f«j, 
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from the reft, and fhaped like a bag. The mouth is 
near the hinge of the fhell, enveloped in a veil, and 
has a double flap or lip on each fide; from thence we 
obferve the throat feefophagus) defeending like a 
thread to the ftomach. Clot'e to the mouth there is 
a carved brownifli tongue, half an inch in length, with 
an obtufe point; on the concave fide of this defeends 
a furrow, which the animal opens and fhuts, and pro¬ 
bably ufes to convey food to its mouth*. Near its 
middle are two bluiih fpots, which feem to-be the 
eyes. In a pretty deep hole near the bafe of the 
tongue, lies the beard (hj/iis), fattened by two flefhy 
roots, and confiding of aim oft one hundred fibres, 
each an inch long, of a dark green colour, with a 
metallic luftre; they are undivided, parallel, and flat¬ 
tened. In general the byjus is more than three quarters 
of an inch,' without the cleft (Tima); but if the ani¬ 
mal is difiurbed, it contras it confiderably. The 
top of each of thefe threads terminates in a circular 
gland or head, like tlisftygma of many plants. W ith 
this byjju$ they fallen themlclves to rocks, corals, and 
other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fifh cling to 
the old ones; and with it the animal procures its food, 
by extending and contracting it at plealure. Small 
Ihell fifh, on which they partly live, are often found 
clinging to the former. 1 he ftomach lies dole to the 
root of the- beard, and has, on its lower fide, a pro¬ 
tracted obtufe point. Above the ftomach are two 
final 1 red bodies, like lungs; and from the ftomach 
gpes a long channel or "gut, which takes a circuit 

* The depth ai which ilic pearl tilh generally is to be found, hindered 
me from paying any attention to the locomotive power, which I have not 
the leaf 1 doubt it poffeffes. ufingfor this purpoie its tongue. This con¬ 
jecture is il rcngiheuetl by. the act urate oh (creations made on viufdts. by the 
celebrated^* a u siu» ; in which he found that this member ferves them a* » 
leg or arm. to move from one place to another. 1 liough the divers art 
very ignorant with regard to the (economy of the pearl hill, this changing 
of habitation lias been long fince obferved by them. They a!ledge? that xt 
alters its abode vyheu dlfluibed by an enemy or in fearch of food- In the 
former cafe, they fejy it commonly defeends from the funamii of the bank to 
ils dt-ohvity, 

round 
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round the mufcular column above-mentioned, and 
ends in the anus, which lies oppofite to the mouth, 
and is covered with a fmall thin leaf, like a flap. 
Though the natives pretend to diffinguifh the fexes, 
bv the appearance of the Jhell, I could not find any 
genitalia*. The large flat ones they call males, and 
thofe that are thick, concave, and vaulted, they call 
females, or pedoo-chippy ; but, on a clolc infpcfclion, 

I could not obferve any vifible fexual diflereuce. 

It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals are as 
red as blood, and that the infide of the fhell has the 
fame colour, with the ufual peatly lullre, though 
my fervants found a reddifh pearl in an oyfter of this 
colour; yet fuch an event is very rare. The divers 
attribute this rednefs to the fickncfs of the pearl fifh; 
though it is inoft probable that they had it from their 
firft exilleuce. In the fliade they will live twenty- 
four hours after being taken out of the water. This 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Indians , either 
frefh in their curries, or cured by drying; in which 
ftate they are exported to the coaft; though I do not 
think them by any means palatable. 

Within a mother of pearl fir ell I found thirteen 
murices nudali (vide Chemnitz’s New 7 Syftem, Cabt. 
Vol. XI. Tab. 192, F. 1851 and 1852), the largeft of 
which was three quarters of an inch long; but as 
many of them were putrid, and the pearl fifh itfelf 
dead, I could not afeertain whether they had crept in 
as enemies, or w 7 ere drawn in by the animal itfelf. 
At any rate turtles and crabs are inimical to thefe 
animals, and a fmall living crab was found in one of 
them. 

The pearls are only in the fofter part of the animal, 
and never in that firm mufcular column above-men¬ 
tioned. We find them in general near the earth, and 
on both fides of the mouth. The natives entertain the 

fame 
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fame foolifli opinion concerning the formation of the 
pearl which the ancients did. They fuppofc them 
formed from dew-drops in connection with fun-beams. 
A Brahmen informed me that it was recorded in one 
of his Sanfcrii books, that the pearls are formed in the 
month of May at the appearance of the Sooatee ftar 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the 
oyfliers come up to the furfacc of the water, to catch the 
drops of rain. One of the molt celebrated concholo- 
gifts* fuppoles, that the pearl is formed by the oylter 
in order to defend itfelffrom the attacks of th c p ho lade's 
and boreroorms. But wc may be afl’ured that in this 
fuppofition he mi flakes; for although thefe animals 
often penetrate the lower layers of the pearl thell, and 
there occafion hollow nodes, yet on examination, it 
will be found, that they are never able to pierce 
the firm layer, with which the inlide of the fliell is 
lined. How then can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againft exterior worms, when, even on flielU that 
contain them, no worm-holes are to be ieen? ft 
is, therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their 
habitations in the nodes, in order to protect themfelvcs 
from the attacks of an enemy, than that they are ca¬ 
pable of preying on an animal fo well defended as the 
pearlffifii is." it is unneceffary to repeat the various 
opinions and hypotheles of other modern authors; it 
is much eafier to criticife them, than to lubftitute in 
their place a more rational theory. 1 hat of Reaumur, 
mentioned in the memoirs ot the French Academy tor 
1712, is the molt probable, viz. that the pearls are 
formed like bezoars and other Hones in different ani¬ 
mals, and are apparently the effetts of a dcceafe. In 
fhort, it is very evident, that the pearl is formed by an 
extra variation of a glutinous juice, either within the 
body or on the furface of the animal: the former cafe 
is the mo ft common. Between one and two hundred 
pearls have been found within one oyfter. Such 

* The Rev. Mr. Chemnitz al Copenhagen* 
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extravafations may be caufed by heterogeneous bodies 
fuch as land, coming in with the food, which the ani¬ 
mal, to prevent difagreeable fri6tion, covers with its 
glutinous matter, and which as it is fucccffively fecreted 
forms many regular lamellae, in the manner of the 
coats of an onion, or like different ftrata of bezoars, 
only much thinner; this is probable, for if we cut 
through the centre of a pearl, we often find a foreign 
particle, which ought to be confidered as the nucleus, 
or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls, 
may originally have been produced within the body, 
and on their increafe may have feparated and fallen 
into the cavity of the {hell. Thofe compact ones, 
fixed to the {hells feem to be produced by fimiiar ex- 
travafation, occafioned by the fri&ion of fome rough- 
nefs on the infide of the /hell. Thefe and the pearl¬ 
like nodes have a different afpeft. from the pearls, and 
are of a darker and bluer colour. In one of the former 
I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very clear 
water; while the node itfelf was of a dark bluifh co¬ 
lour. The yellow or gold coloured pearl, is the moft 
efteemed by the natives; fome have a bright red luf- 
tre; others are grey or blackifh, without any fhimng 
appearance, and of no value. Sometimes when the grey 
lamella of a pearl is taken off, under it is found a 
beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens that af¬ 
ter having feparated the fir ft coat you find a worthlefs 
impure pearl. I tried feveral of them, taking one la¬ 
mella off after another, and found clear and impure 
by turns; and in an impure pearl I met with one of a 
clear water, though in the centre of all I found a fo¬ 
reign particle. The largeft and moft perfeQ; pearl 
which I faw, during my ftay at Condatckey, was about 
the fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though I have been 
told fince my departure, many others of the fame 
fize have been found. The fpotted and irregular 
ones are fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by the na¬ 
tive phyficians as an ingredient in their medicines. 
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We may judge with greater or letter probability by 
ihe appearance of the pearl-fhells, whether they contain 
pearls or not. Thole that have a thick calcareous 
cruft upon them, to which ferpulce {Tea tubes) Tubuli 
mar ini ir regular iter infyrti, Cmjla-gali C hamar lazuras, 
Lepas ivntinabulum , Madreporce, Milhpore , CelUpor f, 
Gorgonltr 1 Spongur. and other Zoophytes are fattened, 
have arrived at their full growth, and commonly con¬ 
tain thebeft pearls; but thefe that appear (month, cou- 
tain either none, or fmall ones only. 

Were a naturalift to make an ex cur lion for a few 
months to Manar , the fmall illand near Jajna and the 
adjacent coaft, he would difeover many natural curio- 
fities, (fill buried in obfeurity, or that have never been 
accurately deferibed. 

Indeed no place in the Eajl Indies abounds more 
with rare ihells, than thefe: for there they remain 
undilturbed, by being (heltered from turbulent feas, 
and the fury of the furf. I will juft name a few 
of them; viz. Tellina foliaca , Linn*. Tell , Speng- 
krii , Area culculatai , ArcaNoce, folen anatinus, Linn. 
OJi rea Ifcgnomum, Terebullum, aIbidum,/inatum. Turbo 
fcalaris'X, Sula volva , Linn|, Vcxillum rngritarum.&c. 
Amongft the beautiful cone (hells: Conus thalajjrar- 
chm Anglicamis ad!aim §, amadis Ihajftarchus , con. 
gtntralcis , Linn. c. capitanms**, c, mt/es+t, c.Jlercus 
■mit-fcantm, c. releaureum , c. ghmeus |jj), c. cereola , re¬ 
gia corona inurus lapedius, canda erminea focietas cor - 
dinm. There are many others befides thofe already 
mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

The great fuccefs of the Rev. DofcTor John in 
e.onchology, when at Tutucorin, aflifted by G. An- 


* The golden tong* 

J Roy&t ilaireafe* 
i Red Englifh admiral* 
d'-f' Great laud flamppr* 


+ Motiiikfcape* 

|| Weavers IhuLtlc. 
** Green Hamper. 
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celbeck, with a boat and divers: and the capital 
colle&ions made by his agents, whom he afterwards 
fent there with the neceffary inftru&ions and appara¬ 
tus, may be feen in Chemnitz’s elegant cabinet of 
Ihells, in 4to (with illuminated plates); and how many 
new lpeeies of Zoophytes he difcovered, we learn 
from another German work by Esper, at Erlangen, • 
the third volume of which is nearly finiflied. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION'S made in the UPPER PROVINCES of HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ. 


LATITUDES OBSERVED, 


2 795 - 


Feb. 23 

24 

*5 

26 

27 

25 

March 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

*5 

iG 

*7 

i8 


Place, 


Nawabgunge; Chubbonterah E, 

Alygunge; Mofquc $. 66 E. , * 

Doomree; Fort* S, 11 £* dift, 2. 7. Fs. 
Hrjunpoor; N. 61.—89 W. i. 75, Fs. 

Man her a ; tents clofe to the town* 

Secundra; (named Raw,) Ni go, 72.E, g, 25, Fs, 
Mindoo j Mr, Qrr’s houJe, S, 34* E, 4. Fs. , 
©itto * 

Ditto . , 

('oel; General Deboiene's houfe , 

Ditto , . 

Jooar 1 difr, 2, 25, Fs. 

Hunfeeah Gunge; dift- 3 Fs. mofque of Abd- 
ul-nubbee Khan, at Matra. S* 26. W. 

^ Matra; Litcha Bagh . , 

Areeng; Ft. N- 71 . £. 1 , 5> Fs. 


Sun or 

Star. 


Latitude. 


© M. A. 
0 M, A. 
© M. A. 
© M. A. 
O M. A. 
0 M. A. 
© M. A. 
0 M. A. 
© M. A. 
0 M. A. 
0 M. A. 
0 M, A. 

0 M. A. 

0 M. A. 
© MA. 


a 

■:7 

37 

37 

27 
37 
3 7 

27 

37 

27 
27 
27 
2 7 ■ 
27 

27 

27 


!L 

20 46 

30 *8 
33 13 
4 t 12 
44 45 
4 1 ay 

37 56 

38 i 7 

38 xi 

54 4 

54 8 

36 42 

3 1 33 

29 a 6 
29 56 


Remarks* 


Mean 

Latitude 


clear, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

cloudy, 

ditto, 

clear, 

cloudy. 


moderate, 
ditto, 
chf to, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


0 / ft tit , 


thin flit clouds, do*^ 
clear, windy, 
ditto, moderate, 
ditto, windy, 

■ ditto. moderate. 



ditto* 

ditto* 


ditto, 

ditto. 














‘795- 


Place. 


March jq 

20 

21 

30 

8 1 


April 7 
8 


to 

) i 
12 

*3 

*5 


z6 


Deeg; gate. N. 72. E. 
Nugur; S. 83, E, 3. 7. 
Alinagur ; S. 30. 40. E. 

Pahang, N. 2. W* 4. 
JablcCj or Bijoidy; Ft. 
Ditto 


3. 25. Is* 4 

1 s* * 

1- M. 7* 3. Fs. Cohery 
M. 2. 3. Fs, 

S* 46* 67. XV, 2. Fs. 


Maat; S* 47. E. M, 49* E* 75. Fs. 

Nop ; Fort N. 20* W.—N. 17. E. 2, Fs, 
Ditto ♦ 

Tappel; Ft. N, 12*^62, W. 1. 4, Fs, 

Ditto * 

Ditto . 

Raghoopoor; N, 8, E,—N. 85. W. ©, 5, Fs, 
Duncour v gate. S, 5. E.—3. 5. Fs. 
Soorejpoore; S* 5, W,—S* 50, E, 1. 6, Fs, 
Futjuirgunge; S. 46.—-8r. E. 2. 3. Fs, 

Df. hlv ; garden of Shah Nizanvud deen. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sun or 
Star* 

Latitude, 

Remarks, 

Mean 

Latitude. 

O M, A. 

o' / „ 

27 ag 6 

clear, windy, 

0 ^ it Iff 

O M. A. 

1 L 

37 «6 jg 

ditto, moderate. 


JjG M* A, 1 

■27 31 S 3 ’ 

* ditto, ditto. 


0 Urf, Maj.' 

37 22 J 

1 

ditto, ditto. 


a Hydraft. 

27 24 8 

ditto, ditto. 




‘ biightnefs of the 



•j 

moon observed 

,2 7 e 3 4 5 



l the Ear, ^ 


0 Urf* Maj. 

-7 37 16 

clear, moderate* 


& Hydrae. 

a 7 51 24 

ditto. ditto. 


0 Urf* Maj* 

a 7 50 16 

ditto. ditto. 

■ a 7 5 ® 5 P ° 

a Hydrae* 

0 Urf, Maj* 

;i 3 9] 

e « 317 

► clear, windy. 

>28 300 

0 Urf. Maj, 

28 g 1 

ditto, moderate* j 

U J 

^ Hydrac* 

28 46 

ditto. ditto* 


a Hydras* 

28 si gi 

ditto, ditto. 


a, Hydrac* 

s8 gt 10 

ditto* ditto. 

• 

Hydrac. 

a8 36 47 

ditto. ditto. 


c ac Hydrae, 
l * rfl? 

28 38 55" 
28 38 3a j 

- ditto. ditto. 

? 28 38 36 0 

J # Draconis, 

28 39 37 1 

1 
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Place, 


Sun or 

Star, 


April 20 


June 15 

J 9 

310 

J ul y 9 

10 
1796 
Feb, 13 

l 9 

*7 

27 

March 3 
4 


Ditto, palace of Sufder Jung. 


Sec un dr a; N, W. by N, 2. 3. Fs. 

Anocpjhtbtr j Lieut, Chriltie's bungalah, . 

D 1 E LO M ’ * * ■ * 

Camp, on bank of Nfeem-ca-nullah Bifwah, S* 

40, W. t* M, 2. 2- Fs, 

Kafgunge; South^caft gate, N, 57, W, 5, 4. F, 
Amelia (village 1 mile From Ghoobeepoorj, N, 
10. W, 1. 8, Fs, ; 

Daipoor; camp clofe to an old garden, 
Amirtgunge ; gate, N, 60. W. 4, Fs, 

Dehtiah ; lent near the artillery ground. Cun* 
galah. S, 66, E, one mile. 

DiitQ * 

Necmkaroulyj gate. E. o, 8, F. 

Ditto , . 

Ditto 
Ditto 


cl FI yd rati. 

Aliath. 

<*, tTjJ 

Draconis, 

* m 

« ni 

* m 

|« Pifc-Auft. 

j Ditto, 

j.0 M, A. 

0 M. A. 

0 M. A, 

j,0 M, A, 

[ Sirius, 

0 M, A- 
I J 3 Can, Maj, 

I Sinus. 

$ Can, Maj. 


Latitude, 


a / // 

2& 40 47 
10 24 

28 40 2 

39 37 

£ 8 26 5 

a * a 3 5 

83 5 

a 7 49 59 

s 7 48 37 

26 36 6 

26 58 25 
2 7 5 10 
a 7 ai 48 

2 7 21 54 

27 39 8 

27 18 5 8 
27 18 54 
27 19 00 


Remarks, 


Mean 

Latitude, 


clear, moderate, 


In/// /// 

- 28 40 12 5 


thin clouds, inoder, 
calm, 
ditto. 


dear, 

ditto. 


j> ditto, 

| ditto. 
| ditto, 
ditto. 


moderate, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


thin flitting cl. do. 

> clear, moderate. 

thin clouds, calm, 
clear, ditto, 

ditto. 


> clear, 


27 si 51 


27 


} 3: 


18 S 8 
18 58 
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Place* 

Suy or 

Star, 

March 5 

* 

Agtit-ke ferayj N* 23,—60. E, 2. Fs* * 

DM, A. 


Ditto ***** 

Can, Maj. 


Ditto ***** 

Sirius, 


Ditto . * * * * 

^ Can, Mai. 

6 

Alecpoor-Rjhera; 3 . 25.-62. E. 1. F- * 

0 M. A* 


Ditto ***** 

a £ 


' Ditto * * . * * 

$ Urf, Min. 


Ditto , * * * * 

0 

7 

Beechmar; N. 37-—77* E. F. 

& Draconis. 
cc, 

0 Urf, Min- 
0 

8 

Jumlapoor; N. 20.— 39 * E. 1. 6. F, , 

© M. A. 


Ditto . . . • ■ 

0 Can* Maj* 


Ditto . . • • . 

Sirius* 


Ditto ..... 

$ Can, Maj* 

9 

Sukeet; Fort S—S. 51. E. 1. F. . 

a Draconis, 


Ditto ..... 

A =2: 


Ditto ..... 

0 Urf, Min, 


Ditto ..... 

0 

10 

Ditto. 

© M* A* 


Ditto ..... 

0 Urf* Min. 


Ditto. 

0 ^ 


Latitude, 


Remarks, 


Mean 

Latitude. 


° / 
27 20 

27 21 
27 21 
27 21 
27 19 
a? 20 
27 ig 

27 19 
27 20 
27 20 

fi 7 20 
27 19 

2 7 &5 
2 7 25 
27 24 
27 25 
27 26 

27 25 

27 27 
27 25 
27 20 
£7 £6 
27 *5 


53 

5 


3 * 

39 

5 

57 

3 1 

5 

54 

*5 

39 

24 

5 

5 © 

42 

42 


thin clouds, moder. - 

0 

f 

// 

// 

j clear, 

J 

calm. 

,27 

21 

12 

57 

1 clear, 

* 

windy. "* 





l' ditto. 

J 

moderate. 

>27 

*9 39 

0 






r-i 

* ditto* 

ditto* 

27 

20 

18 

0 •** 







* 





L_l 

- ditto. 

ditto. 

27 

25 

11 

O 

ditto. 

ditto. 





do.do,) 

> alt.fufpeS- 
t edtoogreat 





]■ ditto. 

ditto. < 

^■37 

26 

20 

0 

■ 

ditto. 

windy. 





* ditto. 

calm. 

L 

































*79 6 


12 


*3 

M 


l 5 


Place- 


Sun or 

Stan 


Ft, S, 76, E,—N. 88, E, 3. 5 


Fs, 


Etap ; S. 33, E,—S. 12. W, South gate* S* 7. 

E. 2. 1, F, 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Diuo 
Nadowly; 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Secundra (Raw); S, 74, E, N, 35. 

Mulloy, Mr, Stewart’s houfe. 

Ditto 

Ditto * 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Jdaly, Mr, LongcrofPs houfe; N, 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1 


W. clofc 


E. 3.5 


Fs. 


0 M. A. 

0 Can. Maj. 
Sirius, 

5 Can. Maj. 
0 Urf. Min. 
0 — 

© M. A. 
Siri iis* 

^ Can, Maj 1 
0 Urf, Min, 

p zCi 

© M. A. 

© M. A. i 
a. Draeonis. 

a, ^ 

$ Urf, Min, 

cl 

sc 

$ Urf. Min, 

6 ^ 


Latitude, 


Remarks 



/ 

■" 1 

/v ! 



a 7 

CO 

0^ 

18" 

- clear, 

windy* 

a 7 

33 

*9 



a 7 

34 

1 ; 



a 7 

35 

4 



27 

34 

12 



27 

34 

27 



2 7 

34 

55 

clear. 

windy. 

a 7 

34 

16* 

■ 


27 

34 

45 

► ditto, 

moderate 

27 

35 

5 



27 

34 

2;. 

i 


27 

4 1 

33 

ditto* 

windy. 

27 

42 

45 

ditto. 

ditto* 

2 7 

42 

3 f 



2 7 

4 s 

18 

► ditto. 

calm. 

27 

42 

12 


07 

42 




27 

27 

5 1 

5* 

5 61 

6 

r ditto. 

ditto. 

07 

5 s 

® 8 . 




Mean 

Latitude, 

6 / it 

- 

'37 34 IS 

*1 

„27 34 43 

I 

,27 42 27 

27 52 1 ° 


It, 


o 


o 


0 


o 


r-n 
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Place. 


Sun or 

Star. 


March 16 


1 7 


x 8 

20 

21 


Eellah, Mr. Lcnham’s houfe; S. 85. E. 4. 7. Fs. 

Ditto .... 

Ditto ■. . ■. , 

Ditto .... 

Atrawley, North gate; S. 16. W. a. 7, F 
Ditto .' 

Ditto .... 

Ditto .... 

Ditto ...» 

Debay; S. 2. E.—S. 13. W. North gate; S. 6. 
W. 7. 2. Fs. 

Anoopjheher ; Col.Ware’s bungalow. 

Ditto . . . . 


22 | Ditto 
Ditto 


24 


Atrawley ; South gate, dift. 4. 6. F. 
Ditto .... 

Ditto .... 

Ditto 


« Draconis. 

QL 

B Urf. Min. 

0 

S' Can, Majp 
<z Draconis. 

0 Urf. Min. 
0 £1 

0 M. A. 

0 M. A. 

0 M. A. 


0 C: 

£ Can, Maj. 
** Can, Maj, 
y Navis, 


Latitude. 


2 7 

eB 

28 
j8 
28 
21 


55 

0 

54 

48 

55 

*3 

54 

a8 

3 

16 


Remarks, 


2 

1 

2 

2 21 


ditto, ditto. 


27 >thin douds,modf r. 

5 


14 

28 2 3 
38 2 ,j 
22 


28 t 
28 , 
28 2 
28 i 


l 

6 

21 

49 


*4 

3 l 

43 

36 

4 ». 


clear, moderate, 

dear, windy, 
ditto, ditto, 
dear, calm s fcama 
ther ob feu red by 
the bright nefs of 
the moon. 


> clear, cab 


Mean 

Latitude, 


2 7 54 53 0 


28 


J 


2 14 


28 


28 


2 3 7 


* 54 
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Place. 

Sun or 

Star. 

Latitude. 

Remarks. 


March 29 
May 30 

3 l 

June i 


Aly gunge ; E. gate, did* 1, 3* Fs, 

Ditto . 

Ditto * 

Ohm , 

Bet ou rah; N. 62. E. 1 mile, right hand bank of 
Ganges. .... 


Yacoot gunge; (fmall village left hand bank of’ 
Ganges); Sharadpoor; S. 22* W. about 2 
miles. . . * . 

Allahabad; Ft. S. E. angle * 


Madura, near Liiehageer-* 
Mirzapoor 3 E. i mile. 


y Navis, 
ct Hydrae, 

0 Urf* Maj. 
y Urf, Map 
at n$ 

a Draconis. 
* ^ 

0Urf. Min. 

“ r» 

Aiiath. 

a njj 

a ^ 

Aliath. 

n? 

& Draconis. 
a 

flj Draconis 
rQ: 

Urf. Min. 


o / // 1 

2 7 30 2 71 

3 7 a 9 54 L ciear 

27 29 9 j * 

a 7 29 3J 

s6 1 -o c >. 

26 i *ri ditto. 

26 


3 

5 a 

1 23 
i 29 

1 5 * 


3 4° s 


2 5 24 54 
*5 25 54 
*5 25 


*5 

2 5 

^5 

25 

*5 

25 

25 


4 J 


17 47 

t 7 3‘ 
6 


16 

r6 

9 

10 20 

9 43, 


42 

6 


windy. 


ditto. 


clear, moderate. 
t hazy, calm. 


. dears moderate. 


Mean 

Latitude. 


& f tf Ml 

27 29 38 o 

k 6 1 54 o 


25 25 21 o 

,25 *7 1 6 
25 9 43 6 

















Eclipfes of Jupiter’s Satellites obfcrved with Dollon t d’s Achromatic Telefcope mrpiify>ing%o Times. 


Appare it Time 


mi 

Jan, 24 
March 4 
3 1 

April 29 
May 2 
*3 

>"e 3 
5 795 

March 23 
May 1 

3 

*7 

27 

28 

4 

22 


IT H. Ml 

17 28 
*5 54 
H 59 


June 


July 

Nov. 


Dec, 

day 




12 

*4 

16 

H 


'7 

■§ 

to 

13 

1 4 

*3 

1 5 
1 o 
10 

6 

7 

7 


4 i 

44 

3 ° 

x 9 

9 

41 

*3 

5 * 

29 

18 

55 

22 

a 8 

42 

s 3 

29 


I m 
Im 
[ m 
lm 
lm 
Im 
lm 

Im 
lm 
Im 
Im 
Em 
lm 
Im 
Im 
Em 
E n 
Err 
En 


Place of Obfervauon, 


Tandah. 

Lucknou (Mr, Orris houfe) 
Yleinpoory. 

Fruttegurgh. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

fCankpoor(Mr,Ycld J shung3lah} 

Camp near Alinagar 
DkhlYj Sufden Jung’s houfe. 
Ditto. 

OD to- 
Ditto. 

Ditto, * 

Ditto, 

Anoopfheher 
Erjunpoor. 

Futte-Gur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Lon git. 


82 

80 

78 

79 
79 
79 
79 

76 

76 


11 

39 

3 ° 

18 

16 

18 

55 

5 l 

42 


76 4 * 

76 48 

76 
17 
11 
7 * 


43 

8 

48 
34 

49 

2 


o 

15 

15 

o 

*5 

30 

o 

1 o 

o 

45 

*5 

45 

3 5 

45 

45 

45 

*5 

45 

*5 


Weather. 


Remarks. 


little hazy, mod 


calm 
windy 
moderate, 
ditto 
windy 
moderate 

_, ditto 

thin clouds, calm. 


clear, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


clear, 

ditto, 

clear, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


moderate 

ditto 

Windy 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

moderate. 

calm 

ditto 


The brightnefs of Jupiter made tho 
fatellite indiftmft. 


It had been Iniing at the rate of 58 feconds a day, 


The planet was clouded, a few fe¬ 
conds, about the time of immevfion. 

The fatclJUe is certainly vifible till 
this time : as the fky was not very i 
clear, the immerftcn may have been 
fome feconds later. As the telefcope 
was fhaken by the wind, the emerfion 
was probably a little earlier. 

The obfsi vation very diftinG: ^ but 
there is fome uncertainty in the time, 
from an irregularity in the watch this 


tinici between the 4th, and 7 minutes and a quarter. 


79 49 

mean 

and the 5th, at the fame hour, loft 2 minutes 59 feconds, from bdng^ound up live hours later than ufual, i. e. at 5 l 3 . M. 
cin the 4-1 h inlicad of noon. I obfervtd again at a quarter after four P* M, and found the lofs, in 9 hours apparent time, to 
be 40 feconds. Allowing this rate from 4 A. M. to 7 and a quarter,-and the lois in that time will be-16 feconds, 
v/atch flow for apparent time, 2 hours, 18 minutes, 30 feconds, at the time of obiervation, and this is the quantity 
allowed. Planet rather near the horizon. 


OzV 























The Variation of the Compaq obfcrved by the Sun’s Azimuth. N, B. Both the Altitude and 

Azimuth were taken with the Theodolite. ■ 


179a 

Place. 

A.orP.M 

Altitude. 

Azimuth. 

Variation. 

Mean. 

fFeb. 23 
May 1 ■ 

1706 2 

April 9 
12 

Baad 

Oujein 

Ditto 

Futte-Gur 

Ditto 

P 

A 

a : 

p 

A 

0 / tt 

22 39 0 

11 fl 5 53 

14 4 45 

1 20 O 

22 3° 57 

23 ao $7 

23 54 0 

,.{ i oV 

7880 

79 34 0 

82 20 0 

90 19 0 

89 5 s 0 

89 33 0 

i S oE 

0 2 oE 

041 0 W 

1 37 oE 

j- 1 47 a 7 E 

6 1 i* 

|o 19 30W 
ji 42 13 E 


1796, April 15, at Futte-Gur; observed the following Difences of the Moon from Aldebaraa and Spica. 


Time b j Watch. 

Diftant Moon and 
Aldcbnrnuf near- 
eft Limb. 

Time by Watch. 

Diftant Moon aud 

Spicz, fartheft 
Limb. 

H. M. S. 

0 1 u 

H. M. S. 

0 1 a 

6 43 32 

61 10 51 

8 1 £8 

72 54 3« 

50 20 

13 0 

5 I( ? 

52 J 5 

57 5 

15 15 

8 46 

5 1 *5 

7 3 45 

i8 0 

12 3 

49 4* 

9 5 

*9 45 

15 49 

47 30 

6 56 43 

61 15 ‘5 

8 8 45 

72 5 1 3 

































A Iff* the following Altitudes for r edifying the Watch. 


Time by Watch, 

Altitude Aldebaran. 

Time by Watch 

Altitude Spica, 

7 36 5 s 

2 4 39 45 double angle 

7 46 4 

48 33 
i 1 9 

64 40 0 double angle 

64 36 go s 

65 34 *5 


Error of the Sextant z’ 15" fubtradive. 


Refults 

Watch flow bv Aldebaran 
by Spies 

Mean flow for Apparent Time 


B, M. S, 
46 49 

43 

46 

47 
46 46 



Apparent Time. 

Apparent. 

Altitude, 

True diftaoce : 

Longitude, 


Moqu, 

Star, 

centre Moon and 
Star. 

1 ft fet Aide, 
sdfet Spica 

H. M, S 

7 43 2 9 

8 55 31 

7 s 49 41 

64 20 48 

ai 7 9 

35 54 S 2 

6 t 38 36 
?a »4 54 

79 4 1 45 

80 7 45 


Longitude of Futte-Gur, by mean of both lets, 79 54 45. 


42- 
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NOTE 

ReJpeEling the Inject dejcribcd ilt Page 213. 

THIS infect is the Meloe Cichorri of Linn.'eus. 
The following extract from a late publication will 
fhew how much the gentlemen of the faculty are in- 
debted to Captain Hardwick is, for having pointed 
out to them fo valuable an addition to their Mate?~ia 
Medica in this country. 

44 I fhall only obferve, that the Papilio, &c. are 
44 here extremely common, as is likewife the Meloe 
44 Cichorii , Lin. towards which DoCtor Manni has 
44 endeavoured to direct the attention of hi? country- 
44 men. It remains from May to Augufl , and efpeci- 
14 ally during June and July , in aft oni filing quanli- 
“ ties, not only upon the cichoreum , but-alfo upon 
41 the cere alls car duus and cynora cardunculus . The 
44 common people have long ufed the liquor that dif- 
44 tils from the infeft, when the head is torn off, for 
44 the purpofe of extirpating warts; and Mr. Casimir. 
44 Sanso lias often employed it in lieu of the common 
44 bliftering drug: but to render it more generally 
44 ufeful, Doftor Manni has made a variety ofexpe- 
44 laments, and found that forty-five grains of the 
44 Meloe, and fifteen grains of Euphorbiuvi , fer- ; 
44 mented with flour and common vinegar, and well 
44 mixed up, made a molt excellent bliftering plaifter. 
46 The proportions mull be increafed, or dimini (lied, 
44 according to the age, fex, and conftitution of the 
44 perfon; but the above mentioned quantity ufually 
44 produces a proper effect in thirteen or fourteen 
44 hours. Thefe infeCts are collected morning and 
44 evening, and put into a covered veffel, where they ' 
44 are kept until they are dead, when they are fprink- 
44 led with ftrong vinegar, and expofed to the hot fun, 
44 until they become perfectly dry; after which they 

“ are 
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« arc put into glafs bottles and carefully kept from 
humidity.” 

Travels to Naples by Charles Ulysses, of Salis 
Morschlins. —Traiifiated from the German, by 
Anthony Aufrere, Efq. London, i 795 > P- 

148. 


NOTE 

Referring to Page 204 of this Volume. 

HAVING lately pafled Benares, I took that op¬ 
portunity of again examining (he obfervatory, and 
afcertaincd the circle which ftands on the e/evated ter¬ 
race to the Eaft, frefpefting the pohtion of which 
I formerly {poke with fomc degree of hefitation) to be 
fituated in a plane parallel to the Equator. 

W, Hunter. 

Sept 28, 1797. 
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